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Announcements and Reminders 


Annual Meeting 


The Association’s Forty-seventh Annual Meeting will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel, on Friday and Saturday, April 21 and 22, 1961. 


The Alexander Meiklejohn Award 


Members and chapters are reminded that the Association hopes to present the Alexan 
der Meiklejohn Award, at its Annual Meeting, to an administrative officer or trustee (or 
Board of Trustees as a group) who has made an outstanding contribution to academic 
freedom, preferably during the past year. Recommendations for candidates to receive 
the award should be sent to the Washington Office promptly. 


The Half of One Per Cent Club 


To provide the necessary funds for expansion of the Association's activities, members 
of the Association are invited to join the Half of One Per Cent Club (for an account of 
this phase of the Association’s program, see the AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1958, pp. 713 
714). One has only to declare his intentions to the General Secretary. The Club 
has no public roster; members remain anonymous. On the final date for submitting 
copy for this issue of the Bulletin, 19 Association members had joined the Club. 


Committee T Statement of Principles 


Chapters and members are reminded to send to the Washington Office, at their earliest 
convenience, their comments on the tentative Statement of Principles on Faculty Par 
ticipation in College and University Government. The tentative statement was pub 
lished in the Summer, 1960, issue of the Bulletin, pp. 203-204. Although the deadline 
for receipt of comments was set at December 15, it may still be possible to take into 
account, during the Committee’s deliberations on the statement’s revision, those received 


in the Washington Office by early January. 


New Reinstatement Policy 


Under a new regulation adopted by the Council at its October, 1960, meeting, a 
person who permitted his membership to lapse on the preceding December 31 for non- 
payment of dues may be reinstated to Active membership upon payment of $2.00, 
plus dues for the remaining quarters of the current year. As in recent years, former 
members who have been out of the Association at least a year may be reinstated 
merely upon payment of dues for the remaining quarters of the current year. 


Emeritus, Membership: A Correction 


The Autumn issue of the Bulletin mistakenly informed members nearing retirement that 
if they choose to be transferred to Emeritus membership they will not be assessed dues. 
Dues for Emeritus membership are $1.00 a year, and Emeritus members receive all 
issues of the Bulletin. 
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Association M embership 


General Procedures 


Membership in the American Association of University 
Professors is open to teachers and research scholars on the 
faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the 
lists of the established regional or professional accrediting 
agencies, subject to modification by action of the Associa- 
tion), and to present or recent graduate students of those 
institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate ap- 
plication blank, and send it to the Washington Office for 
the checking of eligibility. Lists of new members are sent to 
chapter and conference officers four times each year 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar 
year (January 1 through December 31). A person whose 
application is received in the Washington Office before May 
16 becomes a member effective as of January 1 of t... 
current year and receives the year's four issues: of the 
Bulletin. A person whose application is received between 
May 16 and August 15 becomes a member effective as of 
July 1 of the current year, and receives the Autumn and 
Winter issues of the Bulletin, unless he reques*s that his 
membership become effective as of January 1 of the cur- 
rent year. If he so requests, he should forward $8.00 with 
his application form. A person whose application is re 
ceived after August 15 may be admitted promptly to 
membership, but he will not be liable for dues until the 
following year. If he wishes to make his membership 
retroactive to July 1 he should submit $4.00 with his ap- 
plication form. 


Membership by Applicat: 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at 
least a one-year appointment to a position of at least half 
time teaching and/or research, with the rank of instructor 
or its equivalent or higher or other acceptable evidence of 
faculty status, in an approved 
are $8.00 


institution. Annual dues 


Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, 
or within the past five years has been, doing graduate work 
in an approved institution. Annual dues are $3.00. One may 
not become a Junior member if he is also eligible for Active 
membership, and a Junior member must be transferred to 
Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 


Joint Membership. A husband and wife who are both 
Active members may request a joint membership, whereby 
they will receive only one issue of the Bulletin and the dues 
of one will be reduced by $3.50. A husband and wife who 
are both Junior members may request a similar arrangement 
whereby the dues of one are reduced to $1.00. 
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Membership by Transfer 


Associate. If an Active or Junior member becomes a col- 
lege or university administrative officer with less than half a 
normal teaching or research program, he must be trans- 
ferred to Associate membership. This does not apply to li- 
brarians with faculty status or to department heads; they 


remain Active members. Annual dues are $4.00 


Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position 
of teaching or research may, at his own request, be trans- 
ferred to Emeritus membership. Annual dues are $1.00 


Continuing Member hip 
Once admitted, a member may change his occupation or 


transfer to an institution not on the Association's approved 


list without affecting his eligibility ft 


continuance of 


nembership 


Suspension or Re sig 


A member who wishes to have his membership suspended 


ist notify the Washington Office in writing. During the 
veriod of suspension, which may be for either one or two 
years but cannot exceed two, he will remain on the rolls as 
a member but will not receive dues statements or the 
Bulletin. Following the suspension period, which runs on 
the calendar year, the member will receive a statement in 
January for the coming year's dues and be automatically 
returned to the Bulletin mailing list. A member who wishes 
to resign must also notify the Washington Office in writing 
Otherwise he will be carried in the membership files for one 
calendar year following the last year in which he paid 
dues, and will incur an obligation for dues However, he 
will not receive the Bulletin after the Spring issue. Requests 
for suspension or notices of resignation should be received 
by the end of January in order for the member to avoid an 
obligation for dues for that year. If they are received later, 


dues will be prorated on a quarterly basis 
Reinstatement 


his membership after it has 


ssed should not go through the processes of application 


One who wishes to resume 
la 
nd admission again, but should write to the Washington 
Office asking to be reinstated. For present Association 


policy concerning reinstatement, see p. 426 


New Members 
From August 16, 1960, through November 15, 1960, 
2059 persons were admitted to Active membership and 57 


to Junior membership 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University 
Professors of the administrations of the several institutions 


listed below show that, as evidenced by a past violation, 


they are not observing the generally recognized principles 
of academic freedom and tenure endorsed by this Asso 
ciation, the Association of American Colleges, the Asso 
ciation of American Law Schools, the American Library 


Association (with adaptations for librarians), the Ameri 


can Political Science Association, the American Association 


of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for 
Higher Education of the National Education Association 
Western 


Association, 


the Eastern and Divisions of the American 


Philosophical and the Southern Society for 


Philosophy and Psychology 


Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 


mean that censure is visited either upon the whole of th« 


the faculty, 


The 


cludes the administrative officers and the governing board 


institution or upon but specifically’ upon its 


present administration term ‘‘administration” in- 


of the institution. This censure does not affect the eligi- 
bility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, 
nor does it affect the individual rights of members at the 
institution in question This list ts published for the sole 


purpose ot 


informing Association members, the profession 


] 
| 
i 


arge, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of 


academic freedom an 


d tenure have been found to prevail 


at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 


this censure list by vote of the Association's Annual 


Meeting 
The 


listed 


d administrations, with dates of censuring, 


censure 


} 


are below 


the 


Reports were published as indicated by 


parenthesized Bulletin citations 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Spring, 1956, p. 75) April, 1956 
North Dakota Agricultural College (Spring, 195 pp. 130-160) April, 1956 
Temple University (Spring, 1956, pp. 79-80) April, 1956 
Catawba College (Spring—April, 1957, pp. 196-224) April, 1957 
Auburn University! (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp 8-169) April, 1958 
Dickinson College (Spring, 1958 No. 1 pp. 137-150 April, 1958 
Texas Technological College? (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 170-187) April, 1958 
Fisk University? (Spring, 1959, pp. 27-46) April, 1959 
New York University (Spring, 1958, No. | pp. 22-52 utumn, 1958, pp. 663—664) April, 1959 
Lowell Technological Institute (Winter, 1959, pp. 550-567) April, 1960 
Princeton Theological Seminary (Spring, 1959, pp. 47-57) April, 1960 
F erly Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Directors not the i tion's administrative officer 

* Cen was voted specifically on the Board of Trustees, and not on t titution’s administrative ofhcers 
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I; is generally assumed that the pressures on youth to 
conform are particularly powerful in America. Social 
critics who agree on little else ar likely to agree on that 
This view unites the Mourner for the lost Tycoon, who 
links the advent of organization man to the development 
of peer-grouped children, and the Partisans of the Old 
Time School, who charge most of our mental inadequacies 
to the levelling effects of progressive teaching. It enters 
into the neo-conservative's belief that youth is too much 
governed by the present, and the existentialist’s belief that 
youth is too much governed by the past. And it especially 
appeals to those who were young in the 1930's, when 


Recalling its own angry 


youth rebelled for a cause 
Spring, the generation of the ‘thirties finds the sapling 


generation of the ‘fifties strangely reconciled anc 


wanting in animation, prematurely mature. It calls this 
the ‘'silent generation,’ and dismisses the clamor of th 
beatniks and the tumult of the gang as th 
desperation. Starting, then, from different points, social 
critics come to a consensus. They agree that for youth of 
this time and place, the time is out of joint, th 


profoundly uncongenial. The word they use to descril 


the trouble is a protean word——conformity 


II 


Ix taking issue with the complaint, I do not question the 

value of complaining It is good to cudgel the young, els 

how should we ever improve our handwork? Nor do I 
I 


doubt that there arc grounds for grave concern. I think 
middle-class American youth /ay made terms with the 
world and that the evtente is not very good for either 
when it is used 


But I object to the word ‘conformity 


without restraint. Of course “conformity” may no longer 
be a word, but merely an ejaculation induced by the 
sight of anyone doing anything that offends us Perhaps 
it conveys no more sense than a sigh or a caterwaul of 
pain. But I think that the reverse is true: that the word 
after too much use, has become burdened with all too 
many meanings. Here it means standardized tastes, and 
there it means unreflective thinking; here the absence of 


social mnovation and there the presence of conservative 


This was an address delivered at the Symposium on Con 


temporary Youth, The Jewish Theological Seminary, April, 19¢ 


WALTER P. METZGER Associate Professor of History at Colum 


bia University 
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On Youth and Conformity 


By WALTER P. METZGER 


leology. It can refer to.a variety of flaws in the nat | 
character, from a feckless regard for up approval to 

Passive accepta ot f rms Us relessly 
the word impedes our g of the prol t 
illudes to; we can mask to agree « he prob 


iem with a spurious agreement on the word 4 good 
working definition is of the first importance 


The definition I would offer relies on the metaphor ot 


t theatr Shakespeare touched on sociology when h 
wrote that all the world’s a stage and all of us ar 
tors on it, and each man in his tu plays many part 
S ties also hieve their goals by of dra t 
sentations. For instar v's interest healt! 
s largely fulfilled by th play ng of tw stitutionalized 
oles—the roles of the doctor and the patient. Authority 
st adher in tl rol respect and d 
the other To sustain thes haracterizat s, certa 
typical stagings a volved As Amer s usually s 
the play, ther is a_ tront-stag tt doctor's waiting 
oom—where the patient ist expectantly bide his t 
i back-stag the kitchen-bedro loctor 
ilment may prepar n r-stag th ( ilting 
wh mis t first il nd th t tl 
revealed. To hance the desired effect r character 
he nurs betokens by her tre § virtt 
d prestige. As the action proceeds, tl doctor, immacu 
late in white, enters dramatically from the wings; whil 


he keeps his sartorial facade and thus his impressive 


This is a common bit of tl re, to which ex les 
without number can be added, 1 only from the adult 
sphere, but from the sphere of the child as well. The tyro 
> ] th } 1 
plays Nis parts no tess n I pe Ori 
1 
Wherever we look—wheth the primal plays of th 
family, where the child learns the limits of demand and 
the rewards of social interactions; or in the spectacle of 


organized games, where the child learns to act with a 


eam and to respond to its complicated cueings; or in the 


sentimental comedy called dating, where different 
Thespian talents are displayed—-the process of 
tion, which ts to say, the process of tizatn 
t nually going on 
These are illustrations of a definition: To conform is 


to enact the social roles that reflect a vital social concert 
ind that attach to one’s social positions, these being set in 


1 


the main by age, sex, class 


ind Or ipation 


so conceived, is nothing uncommon or exclusive: it is the 


| 
| 


price we pay for society. Everywhere, youth habitually 
conforms. 

There are, of course, differences among societies, and 
these should not be obscured. In each society, youth 1s 
accorded some discretion to choose and interpret its 
roles. We might say, therefore, that in those societies 
where youth is most conformist, its range of choice is 


very narrow, its final roles are quickly cast, its scripts 


must be followed very closely. Rated by such criteria, 


} 


what sort of societies should be placed at the extreme on 
a scale of conformity? The answer is: Highly traditional 
societies, where children must imitate their elders and 
learn their roles by example; highly stratified societies, 
where roles are fixed at birth; highly formalized societies 
where etiquette governs social actions; chronically poor 
societies, where youth must become self-supporting at a 
very early age. In short, the most conformist societi 


would be those most Opposite to our own 
III 


C onswer how relatively free the actors are in our 
own society. Turning, first, to the area of occupation, 
we can see that our youth are constantly assuming roles 
that are foreign to the parental repertoire. Because our 
society creates ever more specialized functions, which in 
turn create ever more novel occupations, the effective rang¢ 
of choice is constantly being extended. Moreover, the 
bureaucratization of our economy, which is one of its 
major characteristics and sometimes considered one of its 
major faults, makes ascent within most occupations 
dependent on promotion within office, and office, as 
opposed to property, cannot be hoarded and passed on 
In addition, nowhere else do the young defer for so long 
their ultimate choice of career. A universal college educa 
tion, expected in this country very soon, may well becom 
a monument to procrastination. While it is true that 
careers, in the modern age, demand increasingly long 
training in school, the liberal arts college in America 
with its emphasis on general learning, effectively delays 
the moment of final vocational choice 

Similarly, there is great confusion and indeterminateness 
in the social roles based on age. Perhaps because of our 
immigration experience, which imposed on the second 
generation child, even while he was a child, the task of 
instructing adults, we lack a clear understanding, in 
adult-child communication, of what the respective parts 
call for. Again, the child-role itself is ambiguous: w 
think that our children should be good, and also that 
they should have fun, and even our pediatric oracles ar 
caught in these conflicting imperatives. Nor do we mark 
the supersession of roles with a clarifying rite of passage 
Our young must navigate to adulthood without the ben« 
fit of fixed stars 

Finally, there is a lack of definition in our sex-roles 


In contrast to many other societies, we distribute th 
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privileges and responsibilities of children in the family 
usually on the basis of age rather than on the basis ot 
sex. We provide rather little segregation of experience 
formal education for both sexes is in most ways alike; boys 
and girls in America even may have similar play interests 
(It is interesting to recall in this connection Talcott 
Parsons’ observation that the youth movement in Ger- 
many was founded entirely on the comradeship of males, 
while the youth-group in this country, by contrast, 1s 
generally bisexual. Perhaps this accounts for the latter's 


interest in developing social skills at the expense of more 


serious occupations.) Here, too, there is less restriction 
of role 

Freedom does not always have happy consequences. 
The dependent-independent adolescent plays a very dif 
ficult part, as charged with tension and confusion as it 1s 
rich in varied possibilities. The child who does not know 
his destination may enjoy the thrill of adventure, but he 
also may feel some of the terror that goes with venturing 
into the unknown. There is reason to believe that the 
role-confusions of this society lead to character ambigut- 
ties, to a lack of self-identity, for we internalize the roles 
we play and are very much the creature of our roles. 
Some might use these facts to prove the existence of con- 
formity—the uncertain self, they would say, can never 
truly be sovereign. I think these facts prove the contrary 


the complete, the unequivocal ego is not, from a his- 
trionic view, free. If we do not know quite who we are, 

is because we are products of a social theatre that 
stresses latitude of interpretation, ambiguity of stagc 


lirections, and very little casting by type 


Bi r this is only part of the problem of social con- 
formity in America. There is more to be said about our 
ial theatre, and a good deal that is ot so compli 


mentary. So far I have been discussing what might be 


alled the “regular roles that is, roles that go with 
social position and are, in that sense, inescapable. But 
there are other kinds of social roles, roles that are 
entirely optional, that are marginal to everyday concerns, 
that are played only if one is willing. These may be 


called “irregular roles.’’ Included within this category are 
the roles of political rebel and reformer. Looking to roles 
of this type, what shall we say of the familiar charge 
that American youth today 1s politically apathetic and 
quiescent ? 

The charge seems to have a good deal of truth. Ameri 
an young people are the first to say that they find thes« 


irregular roles unappealing. For example, when colleg 


students from all over the world were recently asked to 
name the activities from which they expected to derive 
the greatest satisfactions later in life, American students 


stressed three: family, occupation, and the enjoyable uses 
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of leisure. Rarely did they mention public service or 
participation in civic affairs. Only the French students 
mentioned the public spheres less often than the Ameri- 
cans. American students generally indicate that though 
they believe in the democratic process they hardly expect 
or wish to run it; that when they contemplate the need 
for social betterment they are likely to conceive a pro- 
gram purely in terms of self-improvement. Moreover, we 
have reason to believe that these privatistic pulls are 
stronger today than they ever were, although Tocqueville 
and Bryce in their day described rather similar tendencies. 
We may regard this voluntary limiting of the repertoire 
as one sign of increasing conformity. 

But the matter does not end here. If we pursue our 
dramatic imagery further, we may see that rebellion, devia- 
tion, dissension are essentially social acts, not acts of 
isolated individuals. The American mythology does not 
agree. In the prototypical American myth, the adolescent 
rebels by breaking away from society and thus restoring 
himself to himself. In the classic statement of the myth, 
Huck Finn leaves the Widow Douglas (symbol of the 
adult's choking kindness) to embark upon a journey on a 
raft (his uninvadable island, his insular 
pad.) Unlike Jim, who is an outcast but not a rebel, 
Huck wants to float down the river of life without any 
clearcut destination. Once in a while, he touches on the 
shore (i.¢., society), but when he does he assumes a 
false identity, a covering mask, to prevent any lasting 
re-engagement. The story reaches our hearts, but does 
not describe social reality. There never was a time when 
a boy was nature's king, or when rebellion was innocent 
or autonomous. Rebellion does not take place on the 
river, but only on the shore; the platform of rebellion is 
not a raft but a stage. 


V 


ANotHER kind ot story would better illustrate this 
point. The one that I have in mind has to do with the 
failure of a young man of my acquaintance to sustain an 
irregular role. It is in no sense a sensational story, nor is 
it born of the poignant wish, but it has the merit of truth 
and suggests an interesting moral 

Some time ago, one of my students wrote a paper on 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. It was an impassioned but well- 
documented defense of the men who were convicted. 
Shortly after writing the paper, the student learned that 
the Judiciary Committee of the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature was about to hold hearings on a resolution calling 
for the posthumous pardoning of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Among those scheduled to testify were some of the 
original champions of the anarchists: Morris Ernst, 
Gardner Jackson, Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
and Judge Michael Musmanno of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. My student conceived the idea of going 
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to the hearings himself and of offering his own testimony 

obviously not as one who had fought the good fight 
and now sought a tardy vindication, but as one who had 
examined the evidence and had reached a disinterested 
conclusion. Would I help him to get an invitation from 
the Chairman of the Committee? he asked. I said I 
would. At my urging, the Chairman consented to put the 
student on the program. 

At the trial, the enemies of Sacco and Vanzetti were 
also out in force; some were members of the Committee. 
Old recriminations momentarily transported Boston back 
to the days of the first event. But my student discovered 
that, though passions were still as high as they had ever 
been, memories had started to fade. The research he had 
done enabled him to correct the testimony of witnesses and 
to play a part in managing the defense. At the end of 
the day, he himself was called upon to testify. As was to 
be expected, the Committee voted down the resolution. 
But the student scored a personal triumph. He was 
breathless with excitement—and much justifiable pride— 
when he came back to report on what had happened 

Some weeks later, the student came to me again. The 
newspaper accounts of the hearing had brought his name 
to the attention of a group which asked him to address 


np 


Up, 


rout 
have 


Communist connections, or whether it might at some 


one of their meetings. He had never heard of the g 
and neither had I. He wondered whether it might 


future time be placed on the Attorney-General’s list. He 
wondered whether it was wise to give more time to some- 
thing extraneous to his school work: he felt that he 
needed to improve his grades in order to get into a first- 
class Law School. He asked for my advice. I replied that 
it was not up to me to give him the answer. I pointed 
out that many factors had to be weighed—the necessities 
of his career, the strength of his commitment to the cause, 
the possibility of adverse repercussions—but that only he 
could strike the final balance. After some reflection he 
decided not to accept this or any further invitations, and 
to settle down to academic work. 

We must not claim too much for our anecdotes. One 
boy does not represent a population, one episode is not a 
history of our times. Still, there is a lesson in this tale 
I think we can see, even from this one example, that the 
playing of irregular roles requires certain appurtenances 
if it is to be sustained. To revert to theatrical language, 
it requires a certain sympathy for the part, a motive for 
going on the stage, a receptive and respectable audience, 
a license from official sources, and an adroit and ready 
prompter. Some of these elements were missing: the 
result was the lapsing of the role 

Let us consider these factors one by one. First, the 
sympathy for the part. This was certainly present. The 
young man was genuinely moved by what he regarded as 
a case of injustice. Nor was his an unusual passion. 
Though it is largely the great and the successful who are 
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presented as heroes to the young, the martyred and 
downtrodden still manage to stir their imagination, ¢ 


agi 
the reason for this appeal be that, when all is said and 
done, parents—even modern progressive parents still 


frustrate, punish, and deny; that youngsters—even 


privileged American youngsters—still feel as a result that 
they have been put upon; and that this keeps larg 


their capacity for identifying with the abused ? 

Second, the motive. My student wanted to exploit 
his knowledge, but he also wanted to exploit himself 
Had he not desired self promotion, it is doubtful that h 
would have sought this larger stage. I do not say this 


disparagingly: to play irregular roles 


good work in the theatre—one must be somewhat 


exhibitionistic. The question that follows, however, is 
this: why did he take the one chance to strut and refus 
to take the other? The answ iy be found in the third 
factor, the audien 

This student was obvio 1 al the qualit 
of the two aud es. He knew that those who pleaded fo 
Vanzetti were not only civil libertarians, but men 
standing in the community. He had no such assurances 
about the membership of the group that invited him t 
address it subsequently. The moral may be put as follows 
youth may not always insist that a role will be a popular 


hit, but it wants very much to be assured that it will be a 


succes And the 


will be composed of adults. We must not underestimat 


t not und 
the need of the young to court the favor of their elders 
Even acts performed in a peer-group setting, and seem 
ingly for the plaudits of that group, may actually 

meant for adult watchers. The young, we may conclud 


will play irregular roles if adults whom they respect w 
only come and cheer them. Alas, the difference betw 
the ‘thirties and the ‘fifties is that now it is harder to 


the house 


Fourth, the licens This stud \ 1 s¢ 
nce that th play would | t 1 sanction I 
hearing had unimpeachable credentials—it was sanctioned 
by the state itself. But the franchise of the second grouj 


was doubtful, and might be withdrawn at a future date 
with retroactive consequences. The evil of the McCarthy 
era thus survives: it taught and still teaches our young 
that every play must have a permit, and that performances 
may be judged on the basis of the play's legitimacy 

Still, my student might have taken the risk had he been 
helped at the crucial juncture by the prompter For this 
was the role in which he cast me, and this was the role 
I had to play. Why did I choose to be—the suggestive 
word is ‘“non-directive’? Was it because I wanted to 
teach him self-reliance? Or was I moved by something 
else: my own unsettled judgment as to the merits of the 
legal case (were Sacco and Vanzetti innocent? How can 
one be sure?), or by abhorrence of liberal piety (Sacco 
and Vanzetti were such worn cliches to me), or my dis 
trust of this boy’s romantic gestures (wasn't getting ahead 
the reality, speeches and causes an escape?). Or did | 
simply wish to be disemburdened of the necessity of mak 
ing choices, of being my student's keeper? It is not easy 
for me to reconstruct my motives; possibly all these 
motives were involved. The result, at any rate, is clear 


the student failed to receive the cue. From this, too, we 
may take a lesson: the young will not persist in these 
roles if, when they seek guidance from the prompter, 
they find he has strayed from the wings 

One word, to close the metaphor. It is a common 
practice of theatrical critics, when they discourse on the 
defects of the current stage, to blame them on the sur 
Social critics do this too. The political 
quietude of the young 1s attributed, among other things, 
to the lulling effects of prosperity, to the influence of the 


commercial media, to the worrisome and sometimes 


disabling knowledge that the world is on the brink. No 
an doubt that social contexts are important. , But I 
would caution against blaming the gevst for that which ts 
within our power to control. Even in these parlous times, 
the Broadway theatre, the theatre proper, manages some 
times to produce a play with exceptional opportunities for 
he actors. So, too, may our social theatre, in behalf of its 


if adults would consent to be the back 


neopnyt 


ers, the audience, and a source of cues. 
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The Sweet, Sad Song 


of the Devoted College Teacher 


JHE current national fixation about higher education 
in the United States is a noble one which no man, and 
least of all a university professor, would want to malign 
Surely too, however, like most noble fixations, this one 
also has its tiresome aspects. The cult's most tedious 
by-product is certainly the new life which it has breathed 
into the familiar whine about the saint-like college 
teacher who is being deprived within his institution of 
both bread and prestige by the wily researcher. What 
nonsense 

I have listened to this dreary complaint by the self- 
styled devoted teachers at each of the several colleges 
and universities in which I have toiled during the past 
fourteen years, but I have never seen the whine articu 
lated in such classic form as in the dirge entitled ‘‘Too 
Many College Teachers Don't Teach,’ which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times Magazine of February 
21, 1960, under the coy pseudonym, John Q. Academ- 
esis 

Leave aside the pseudonym. Let us not speak of the 
unwholesome impulse which makes a man hide behind 
a donnish mask of anonymity. Let us simply comfort 
ourselves that this shy prophet did not archly label him- 
self Diogenes or—classic instance of the teacher who 
did not publish—Socrates. Let us have no unworthy 
cracks about the unreliability of a man who will not 
stand up to speak his piece but instead squeals it from 
behind a pen name. We'll assume there were legitimate 
or at least understandable reasons for the disguise 

Perhaps, for example, John Q. Academesis serves a 
thoroughly exceptional dean of high professional stand- 
ards who actually does value research as much as teach- 
ing. This is not likely. The majority of American minor 
deans, inept creatures who in an earlier, more honora- 
ble incarnation could neither manage a classroom nor 
perform useful research, are themselves compelled to 
worship the mystique of the luminous teaching which 
they pretend to have abandoned, with enormous self- 
sacrifice, in order to assume the labors of administration 


Perhaps, indeed, this John Q. Academesis is reaily a 


The Editors of the AAUP Bulletin announce with profound 
regret the death of Charles A. Fenton on July 21, 1960. At the 


time of his death, Mr. Fenton was Professor of English at 
Duke University. 
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lesser dean and not a teacher at all 


Whatever he is, he is plainly not a scholar. On 
wonders again, as One always does on hearing each new 
tormented outcry by these splendid moulders of young 
men and women, why he ever engaged himself in col 
lege teaching at all. Why did he not seek a post in some 
secondary school at which his lack of interest in research 
would be the norm instead of—at least to hear John Q 
Academesis tell it—the exce 


ption as at a college or 


university ? 


But this is an irrelevancy, <xcept to emphasize that, 
as a consequence of their infiltration of the sch larly 
guild, the devoted-teacher breed has attained a great deal 
more of the prestige they so childishly value than would 


have been the case had they settled in the academies 
where the majority of them more properly belong. Thi 
significant relevancy, however, is that colleges and uni- 
versities are now stuck with John Q. Academesis and 
his non-researching brethren. Rather than ask ourselves 
why they joined us in the first place, perhaps it would 
be more profitable to inquire as to whether there is any 
justice to their noisy claim that teaching is persistently 
dishonored in American universities and that research 
is king 

There is, of course, no persuasive reality to their 
bromide. It is at best a quarter-truth which is frequently 
endorsed by the undiscriminating members of any uni 
versity. Their imaginary grievance is especially pernici 
ous because of the mischief which it creates among such 
impressionable groups as undergraduates, parents, alum 
ni, young teachers, trustees, and—as mentioned—deans 
and presidents. Each of these groups, several of them 
having in common a merely peripheral relationship to 
the basic function of a university, has customarily been 
in various degrees a hypnotized claque for the truculent 
whine which argues that the conscientious teacher is 
somehow, magically, conspiratorially, victimized by the 
alleged emphasis on research and publication. Would 
that it were true. It is a pity, however, that the Ameri 
can educational scene, which is necessarily a cloudy one 
at best, should be made more cloudy by quarter-truths 
repeated by every shrill, ill-informed, self-electe’ Mr 


Chips. 


II minded importance about a particular area of human 
experience or achievement to a group of undergraduates 
whose capacity for response to intellectual or aesthetic 
AA unity ( ] tot round its librar 
; sobriety is willing but not fervent. The vast majority of 


and its laboratories. A portion of the books and a part ; 
rican undergraduates are not destined for either 


of the scientific equipment are provided for use in th : 
intellectual or artistic or scientific careers. It is laugha- 


instruction of young and women between the ages 


} 1 iy “| a ble to pretend that any amount of devoted teaching can 
of seventeen and, generally, twenty-two. This portion r é 
1] ¢ go much more than set up some cogent opposites to the 
is a very small portion indeed, for the average young ‘ 
A various homely motivations which are so much more 
merican Of late adolescence and eCariy young mann 
} persuasive and powerful in our society. The pulls 
is not ready or, indeed, equipped or motivated to utiliz 
toward vocationalism and careerism and conformity and 
the remaining portion. A reputable college or univer 
idjustment are the primary impulses among most Amer- 
Sity contracts to provide and interpret the basic ingt 
}: ra undergraduates. The function of the American 
dients of education to these young people, hoping 


\ teacher, as Riesman suggested some years ago, ought in 
their Own capaci and suDs nt experience will pt blist 

part at least to De that of estaDlishing alternatives to the 
vide the rest. The chore by which this elementary ; 


i > endorsed pattern of aspiration and values. It is tempt- 


quaintanceship with learning is 

1: ng, in fact, to speculate that the ideal college faculty 

teaching 
would be one composed of teachers who are as unlike 

Now, teaching is an extremely pleasant and rewarding i 

their students in training and principles as possible 


way to make a very modest living, but it is 
olleges and universities are n 


again, a reputable institution—in any way a full-tin Crtainiy, ver, ¢ 


occupation for a normally healthy and professional; as John Q. Academesis inanely maintains, “in duty 
motivated human being. The characterist teechine bound to give what they are paid for.’ This, in fact, is 
schedule these days. for example. is usually either nit a professionally criminal suggestion, and one which 

' ild only be made by a self-styled devoted teacher with 


or twelve classroom hours a week. When it is a twelv 
to professional maturity. No 


hour week, six of the twelve teaching hours are usually 
given to two sections employing the same material, thus houghtiul college teacher with any sense of personal 


requiring only a single classroom preparation. There i ind guild dignity, or with any realistic sense of the ac 


to be sure. a carefully tended legend among the self tualities of contemporary American society, could possi- 
sited devated wachors which sacs that cach veer the bly endorse such a distortion. It would be impossible 
compose, at enormous expense of labor and time, a t 0 for any self-respecting scholar to approve this kind 
absolutely brand-new set of lectures for each of tl f servile position. A university is not a contractual 


three or four courses which they teach. Well ween a manufacturer and his client. A uni 


Several things. on the other hand. seem to deny tl sity is a noble ideal which seeks to provide various 
winsome myth. For one thing. the lecture notes of the avenues toward self-knowledge. It aspires to assist in 


devoted teachers seem to be as vellowed and tattered as a free examination of the various inheritances. It should 


those of the shiftless and cynical researcher ally not concern itself with correcting or 


thing, how could the devoted teacher—hereafter 1 even contemplating, at least on John Q. Academesis’s 
ferred to as the DT—how could the DT ever borrow terms, iad he tearfully cites as ‘the current trend 


enough time from the ritual of student-DT relatior higher education [which} tends too much to make 
voung people forge heir intellect debte t 
ships, which are said to fill the DT’s every waking hour young people forget their intellectual indebtedness to 


lege or university is designed to 
search the DT’s so deplore? And. finally, how could equip and train its graduates for fruitful occupational 
the DT — such lab rs of research without inter and societal equilibrium is a demeaning one. These 


fering with certain therapeutic hobbies—raising priz attainments may be dh amaay of a university experi- 


roses, performing miracles of woodwork, breeding litters ence, and certainly one hopes that this will occur, but 
of remarkable dogs, viewing the late late /ate movies he pra function of a university is to discipline and 
which are often treasured by some DT's elevate the human mind and spirit. This process is best 


The fact is. of course, that the DT—hereafter 1 ened by teachers who are themselves at least attempt- 


ought. as the devoted teacher ng difficult and complex problems which are presently 


ferred to, on second th 

gely an imaginary figure if one insists that a legit beyond the capacity of their students. The function of 
mate devo ed teacher can be separated from an allied a university is debased by teachers who are: content to 
ge teach recapitulate each year for a group of adolescents and 
j 


ing in the » United States, it ought to be recalled, is pri- young adults the formulas which they themselves ac- 


marily a matter of communicating some sense of serious quired some years before as students, and which they 
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= in order to undertake an annual revision of lectures sci 


have neither tested nor possessed nor extended through dismay, an unwelcome compulsion toward teaching after 
mature research and publication a rehatively brief period of release from classes. Here 
igain the interdependence is dramatized; the instinct to 
fructify one’s research through its incorporation into 


III 


one’s teaching is merely additional documentation of th 


separability Trective hing tfrot 
Tue reservoir of knowledg nd horizon which th en : 


average young teacher brings to his first teaching assign 
ments is not large, though it is usually deeply felt. It 
is, however, larger than that of his students, and, even IV 


if the teacher never adds to it, the reservoir will. by and 


large, continue to be somewhat, though diminishingly An id val functi ot search d one which 
larger. This is the source of the weary bromide which has evidently left its scars upon John Q. Academesis, 1s 
is heard most frequently from the lips of the self-styled irticularly offensive in the eyes of the self-styled d 
devoted teacher as each year he sagely counsels his new voted teacher. This is the vocational utilization of pul 
young colleagues Don't worry says the devoted lication as an index or promise by which the current 
teacher, Just remember that no matter how little you upacity and future potential of young faculty members, 
know, they know less Unextended and untested, how both as teachers and scholars, may be assessed by their 
ever, the reservoir of advantage will actually become seniors. The devoted teacher goes~ without saying 
stale and depleted s this parti ular use of resear is the vile weapon Dy 
and « hendint af ather divinely inesined teach 
Instead, a teacher should continually measure himself which he and a handful of other divinely inspired teach 
ther ed or discarded by an upper hierarcht 
are either coerced discarded by an upper hierarchy 
against his peers. One's students are not one’s peers 
1 lants however, no satisfactory alternative 
They may be, and often are, mose sensitive and more I 
hich is ac to the devoted teacher has been dis- 
talented and more promising than ones s If, but they 
yvered. It is certainly suggestive of the g 
ire simply not ones pr ress nal equals 1 terms of ex 
, f the devoted-teacher cult that the only { 
perience or maturity. One's peers are encountered not * 
plements to puDlication as the principa 
in the undergraduate classrooms but in the audience of cn I 
the professional journals and among th formed read i 
on tations by senior professors—invariably arot 
ers of one’s books. This, and not John Q. Academesis’s : } I 
traged protests [rom the very group 
alleged anxiety on the part of the scholar to accumul: 7 oe ; ; I 
most indignantly on teaching pertforn ce 
promotion and prestige, is or should be a fun ntal So! 
ndex for professional advancement. What 
objective of research. The scholar or scientist hopes, to 
: xious to hide, these devoted teachers 
be sure, that his research will contribute to human knowl : 
heir inspirational teaching? The porousr 
edge in a meaningful way, but in performing research I 


he is as much simply exercising his 


tion as attempting to extend the frontiers of mankit ’ 
nl ghtene {1 researchers to the r snrines 
It should therefore be apparent that the teacher who ee 
Th fact 1s r course that Weli-rul 
honors and undertakes research is in reality an infinitely 
lakes the most 1liant and gonizing en 
more devoted teacher than his colleague who bleats that 
promoting or retaining the ine teacher 
research interferes with his devoted teaching. Such an 
versity or distinguished liberal arts college 
interference is a thoroughly illogical and implausible 
has its valuable group of genuinely gifted 
one. Teaching and research are so entangled that they ca eS : 
nave quite rightly Deen promoted to tenure 
cannot and must not be separated. There is an inter- : Ps ; 
thinness of their published work, It is cer 
dependence between them as formal as the relationship . ; 
' nat the unimaginative man ulation and 


between the ingredients of a balanced diet. Remove the 


proteins and the patient continues to live but ceases to 
t 


prosper. Remove the research and the teacher continues 


to appear in the classroom but ceases to ext 


himself or his students 


There is even the corollary (which no member of the 


devoted-teacher clan would acknowledge. but which has fessional field is found in greater numbers 
been ri peatedly demonstrated in every major institute nstitutions; it seems self-evident that h 


and library which attracts full-time researchers) that th lents and his college, and those of his ki 


average accomplished researcher in the humanities and ilways drearily present in major institutions 


social sciences generally experiences, often with startled bound to profit from the rigorous professiona 
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preparation’ Are tney using Card (tricks and door prizes 
department 
t to avoid 
any major 

, similarly, 
achers who 
despite tne 
inly a fact 
use of the 
ee publish or perish” principle is a commonplace at all 
nstitutions, It is worth noting, however, that the man- 

agement of the principle becomes increasingly more bal- 
anced as it is applied in stronger institutions. The 
reality seems to be that the self-styled devoted teacher 

ee who is unable or unwilling to keep abreast of his pro- 
in inferior 
ind his stu- 
who are 
as Well, are 


and hurdles which have justified themselves, despit most mechanical research or trivial scholarship, There 
the inevitable, painful inequities and ambiguities, in th can be, however, not even an oblique bounty, save for 
most distinguished colleges and universities, both pub one’s hobbies, from the total neglect of one’s field and 
lic and private one’s research obligation. 


In every American college and university, neverth 


} 


less, in the most seedy and in the most honored, th 

jevoted teachers raise the canard of “publish or perish ctl j 

GevOred teacne aise the Canal puoiis! perish, r is no coincidence that the traditionally major 

hissing the slogan as an unclean discriminatory prin universities in this country—Harvard, Columbia, Yale, 


hv whict laim nedacog tion is 
ciple by which, they claim, pedagogical devotion | Princeton—are each built upon the twin strengths of 


inhibited and mechanical scholarship is honored. They rigorous scholarship and an elite College whose under- 
readily persuade each generation of undergraduates that graduates are the demonstrable beneficiaries of a teach- 
the odious doctrine of “publish or perish” is the per ing faculty whose classroom standards are continually 
verse prescription by which the ancient verities are being elevated by the local research requirements. No teacher 
corroded and the warm alma mater of former years 1s can undertake a scholarly book or an extensive labora 
being despoiled. Not an academic season passes, as a tory project without enlarging in some way his classroom 


e u f emr litori by 
consequence, without a rash of solemn editorials by th effectiveness and his utility to his students. There has 


underg ne nap thiect f + nroad 
undergraduate newspaper on the subject of the inroads been no improvement upon the statement which Presi 


of research. It is surely symptomatic of the improvise: dent Eliot made in the 1870's as he attempted grimly to 


unstable case for the devoted-teacher myth that its ma persuade the Harvard College faculty of the importanc« 


jor support should come from the two groups lea »f establishing a Graduate School As long as our 


fed th; nrote +} mnct 
qualified to assess this professional subject—the mos teachers regard their work as simply giving so many 
ndolent underoraduat nd + 5 
commonplace and indolent undergraduates and the courses for undergraduates,” said Eliot, “we shall never 


lesser deans. have firstclass teaching here The necessities of re- 

The abuses of research, to be sure, are notorious and search, in other words, become even more pressing, 
disfiguring. Every campus has its highly-placed pedants ironically, for the college teacher who has no graduate 
every campus has its departments, usually in the human ourses or students which require him to move with his 
ities, which stagger beneath a bibliographically-minded field. The college teacher who undertakes no research 
leadership. The technicians who yearn for post-doctoral! is not a teacher; he is but a keeper and a drillmaster and 
programs in which teaching is to be secondary or non a friendly companion. The pedant does no more than 
existent are as tiresome in their ways as the devoted bore his students. The stagnant college teacher, on the 
teacher in his. At the very least, however, some degrec other hand, corrupts them by his own fluent superfi 
of negative professional growth ts assured even by the ciality. 


The fundamental principle that your committee subscribes to, with one exception, 
is that in all cases the faculty should have a recognized voice in the preparation of 
the annual budget 

The president should be nominated by a committee of the board of trustees acting 
jointly with a similar committee selected by the faculty 

From ‘Place and Function of Faculties in University Government,” Report of 


Committee T, 1920 
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Reading and the Professional Conscience 


Some of the most constant questions which press upon 
us as college or university teachers concern our own read 
ing. We are bound together in this matter by being com 
mon victims of a number of recurring doubts. “Am I 
“Do I ‘keep up’ with my field?” “Do 
dawdle over my reading too much?” 


reading enough ?”’ 
‘Am I getting as 
nuch out of my reading as I could?” Such questions are 
not stilled when we read reviews and notices of the 
enormous number of new books being published every 
year—more in our own field alone than we could hope 
to read, let alone all the fascinating books on art, religion, 
politics, drama, science, travel, biography and so on that 
we should love to read “when we get more time.” But we 
should be on our guard against such an attitude, for we 
shall never have more time. Arnold Bennett long ago re- 
minded us that ‘“We have, and we have always had, all 
the time there is.’ That is, twenty-four hours every day 
Each one of us, deserving and undeserving, time-miser 
and time-profligate, starts each day on an equal footing 
no past sins of time-abuse are held against us as we are 
given an equal gift of time. The question is simply: how 
are we best to use our allotted time with regard to read 


ing ? 


Why should we read? 


Purpose logically dominates content and method. Be 


fore we can say what is good reading we must know wh) 
we are reading in the first place. And here we immediate 
ly meet a factor which should be enough to make us 
wary of any generalizations about “reading’’ which pur- 
port to be all-inclusive panaceas: that is, there are 
manifold purposes for reading and, hence, there may well 
be manifold approaches to the related problems of what 
and how to read. At this point, I shall merely list, in 
answer to this part of the question, four purposes which 
readily suggest themselves and upon which we can build 
subsequent discussion. We may read (1) for information; 
(2) to stimulate thought; (3) help our personal de 
velopment; (4) for enjoyment. These points are not in- 
tended to comprise an exhaustive list, nor are they mutual. 
ly exclusive, but overlapping in connotation and changing 
in relative significance at different times. 

In addition to the above explicit and undisguised pur 
poses, we must examine another purpose—this time a 


hidden or unconscious one, but one which may rule and 


nic 
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ominate all others, as well as influence the content and 
manner of our reading. I refer to reading for the purpose 
of avoiding thinking. It is nowadays more difficult than 
ever to deny the truth of James Bryce’s contention that 

To the vast majority of mankind nothing is more agree- 
ible than to escape the need for mental exertion.” Science 
and technology have, of course, provided us with an ap- 
parently limitless choice of means for evading the pain 
and distress of thought. With the aid of that marvel, the 
transistor radio, we can emblazon with thought-proscrib- 
ing noise such activities as walking in the country, spend 
ing an hour alone, lying on the beach or (as I observed 
with some shock recently) waiting in the interval at a 
symphony concert 

But for a professional person in Puritan North America 
levices such as radio and television have one serious dis- 
advantage: they do nothing at all for the conscience. Some 


‘ 
of us talk at times about the intellec 


ual benefits to be 
gained from watching television, ee we know in our 
hearts that lolling in a semidarkened room, prostrate in 
well-padded chair, visually aiieal by a goggle-box, 
We feel un- 


easily that we ought to be thinking after all, we earn 


is nearer to drug addiction than to thinking 


r living by it. What can we do? 


” fending 2 apparently provides the ideal solution. It is an 


tivity which sp slendidly achieves in one process that 


and hedonism which contemporary 


lend of Puritanism 
American society craves. Since it is intellectually and pro- 
fessionally respectable reading satishes our comscience 
that we are spending our time properly. Moreover, it 1s 
at best diverting and at worst tedious. Yet at nearly all 
times it is an infallible savior from the rigors and severity 
of thinking. 

Suppose, however, that we seriously wish to fulfill a any 
ot the four censcious purposes listed above. How should 

R 


we go about it? Wha 


from the forests of books available somethin 


criteria can we use for selecting 
g which 
makes it worth our while to choose reading before some 


alternative activity or passivity ? 


What should we read? 


If my answer to this question had to be confined to a 
single word, that word would be: Less. ‘Much reading,” 
said William Penn in his Advice to His Children, “is an 
oppression of the mind, and extinguishes the natural 
candle, which is the reason of so many senseless scholars 


in the world.” We can agree with Bacon that “Reading 
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maketh a full man” and yet observe that m: full me 
are obviously suffering from chronic intellectual indiges 
tion. If reading merely makes us mental dyspeptics we 


should do better to devote our reading time to digging i1 
the garden or taking a walk, and at least keep in fair 
physical condition 

When I first went to study in the United States, after 


having studied in and Canadian universities, 


the ee contrast — struck me was how mucl 


harder I had to work than ever before. Reading lists wer 
gargantuan, assignments ugting ric. I found the work f 
four courses per semester overwhelming, and considered 

that two courses wou be a more reasonabie !oad for 


student who devoted all his time to his studies. My im 
mediate reaction was to feel that the criticisms of Ameri 


ucational standards were sadly misplaced. But then 


~ 
Qa 


I 
I began to realize that in all my busy round of reading 
lectures and paper-preparing I was failing to find time 


wards: there was always another assignment waiting to t 


hurried through 


there are some 


to read on a to 


ance to attempt to read everything on the topic, because 
the former leaves time for refi 
information and without these the informati 
is merely what Whitehead calls “inert k 

Hobbes is reported to pie said that if he had read as 
much as other men he would have known no more tl 


other men 


Furthermore, if our purpose is to stimulate our thinking 
then the quantity of reading should be even less, and tl 
rigor of selection even more severe. Here the controlling 
factor is that each one of us is a unique individual, with 
his own heredity experiences, attitudes, emotions, intel 


for me will not necessarily be so for anyone else, and it 


3 

— 

3 

Qa. 
> 

s 

a 


for the purposs 


purty 
of mental stimulation or I run the risk of substituting the 


€ 
d be read than is strictly nec 


a 


reading for genuine mental effort. ‘There are few brains, 


said James Russell Lowell, “that would not 


living on their own fat a little while.”’ It is mere passivity 


to continue read ng arter we need no long er do sO, and 


injunction I would add as a criterion of selec 


no h > one retry r 
ling which will be uniquely thought-provoking 


ye better for 


may help the conscience it does nothing but 


only what elicits a genuine interest from the 


Everyone who has ever been given an uncongenial 


ignment can sympathize with Pope's plea 


> live my own, and die so too 


and die is all I have to do)! 


poet's dignity 1 ease 
t friends, and read what books ! please 
f us realize the intellectual ravages done to 


turning pag 


of assigned dullness. Why is it with 


yf satisfaction that a student will tell 


did’ Latin or history in high school? Because 


conscious (or even conscious) self-congratula- 


will never have to open a book of the deadly 


No healthy mental development can come 


ibmissive studying. If we were more im 


mental boredom from books, we should not 
less but also improve our intellectual habits 


© repeat advice often given but rarely heeded 


he best. “Life being very short,” warned 


e quiet hours of it very few, we ought to 


of them in reading valueless books." Even 


ature is not good enough: only the best is 


ir time. This means no books which have 
1. for the publisher's and reviewers’ 
ym makin 


n. It also means few magazines or journals 


pat if read a 
disciplir nd care. It requires 
I 
experience to read a newspaper without damag 


ICs are presented in too rapid 


yn. How revealing it is, 


e reading a story on the front page of the 


and come to “Continued on page 2, column 


and turn to another story on the front page 


exert ourselves to turn over. If we were really 


t would be impossible 


1 if we are not absorbed in 


not only wasting time but 


dangerous habits of intellectual torpidity 


How should we read? 


r, then, that the “how” of reading its 


for you. We can, furthermore, affect the value 


hat we read by the manner in which we read it. "' ‘Tis 


ader that makes the good book,” said Emerson 


ions on how to read concern the (peed of 


subject upon which much nonsense is written 
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harm to the mind 
: Another 
— 
tion 1s: read 
Oh let 
To live 
Maintain a 
And see wl 
But fewer « 
: s over the years as a result of obedier 
after boring page is 
for the only really important activity I had gone there t sane sick 
do: thinking. Shockingly little of what I was reading was from such : 
I making my own in any lasting or significant way. There peer ee 
was never time for refiection upon my reading after 
If we are reading for information, then admittedly . 
things we must read, although they are Liter 
/ iter 
probably fewer than we think. It is more important to be : 
elective than comprehensive. The fear of “not covering ; 
the cround”’ st been pu 
the ground” is a peculiarly academic form of Puritanisn ee : 
from which we must emancipate ourselves before we car : . 
hope to study profitably. Knowledge of the right thing , Han hachily far titillation of th 
| te; \ 1 oh , since these are mostly written hastily for titillation of the 
topic is more to be prized than the persever 
: . abides emotions rather than deep stimulation of the mind. And 
sed wit 
skill and . 
ession to permit real concentrat: 
pat 
rather than 
to skip about in this way. Anji 
what we are reading we arc 
lectual habits and foci of interest Hence the narticular 
building up 
type of reac 
should be my p It is becoming (lea 
ture. Ex of of controlling significance. Although we should read only 
Lesbo the best that has been written, what is best for me may 
not be best ee 
of what 
reading, 2 
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and more spoken. How fast should we read? In the more 
William Walker had no 
doubts about the correct formula and its inevitable con 


stately seventeenth century, 
sequences 


‘Learn to read slow: all other graces 


Will follow in their proper places 


In the frenetic twentieth century, however, we are more 
likely to be attracted by books with titles like How ¢ 
Read Better and Faster, and even tend to regard the two 
adverbs as synonyms. This desire for ever greater speed 
in reading is in part a consequence of the massive 
quantity of reading which we persuade ourselves we (and 
our students) ought to do. And this attitude towards 


greater amounts of reading is in turn partly a reaction to 


the futility of the traditic ynal literary and grammatical 
studies, with their pedantic and unproductive -mphasis 
upon minute analysis of ridiculously tiny snippets of 
texts 

When reading with either of the first two purposes 
mentioned—for information or intellectual stimulation 
most of our worries about our speed of reading would 
disappear instantly if we would realize that reading is 
nuch more of a moral problem than an intellectual 
For this phenomenon we have to thank generations of 
well-intentioned grade I teachers, who taught us to read 
by insisting that it was ‘‘right’’ (and hence, by implica- 


tion if not explication, that the child who did so was 


‘good”’) to read every successive word, starting 
first and ending with the last. This approach inevitably 
leads the normal child (who usually prefers to be ‘good,’ 


since this brings pleasanter consequences) to feel guilty 


when he knows ke is not doin job of 


g a ‘thorough’”’ 
painstakingly reading every word in a harpingly monoto 


nous consecution 


le will clarify the point 


Perhaps the 


following examp 
for some readers. You are happily reading a it novel 
Half way down the right-hand page, however, a vague 
feeling of uneasiness disturbs you. You try to shake it 
off or track it down but both attempts fail. You continue 
reading, but the feeling persists and strengthens. Then 
suddenly, you know what is wrong: back on the pre- 
vious page, or even a couple of pages back, you “skipped”’ 
a sentence or perhaps only a word or two in the middle 
of a lengthy description. Although the passage is a dull 
one, your mind will not be quietened to permit you to 
continue reading with enjoyment until you have gone 
back and read every last, unenlightening word of the 
skipped section. If you have never had this experience, 
thank your stars (and your grade I teacher) and skip 
the rest of this paragraph. If you /ave had this experi 
ence, however, reflection upon it will make clearer than 
anything I could say what I mean by claiming that read- 
ing is a moral problem. (And you probably could not 
have skipped the rest of the paragraph even if you had 
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Ww anted to. ) 


Once we realize the extent to which our conscience ts 


bound up with our approach to reading we are on the 
way to freeing ourselves from pointless and pernicious 


habits. One of the first benefits of- this freedom will be 


to give us less respect for books. There is a sort of magic 
about the written word which inhibits our critical faculties 
and adeai us more ready to accept than judge, more 
kely to be led than lead. Too many of us read the way 
Alice was told to give her evidence: ‘Begin at the begin- 
But such 


an automatic, uniform method ignores the fact that books 


ning, go on till you comé to the end, then stop.’ 


are not of equal value and therefore a. not lend them- 

s to equal treatment. “Some books are to be tasted,” 
said Bacon, “others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
If a book can be read from the 
table of contents, the index, or the introduction, it is sheer 


indolence to read the whole book 


We all have moments when we are reading at our best 
One such moment is when there is a taxi — at the 


joor and we have to sae up in the timetable the de epar- 
ture time of our train. Another is when we realize five 
minute *s before a lecture that we have forgotten to check 

rucial fact in the encyclopedia and have only a minute 
or two to do so. Of course, these moments are pathetical- 
ly brief, but they might nevertheless serve as a model of 
complete absorption and concentration. Ideally, the way 


we should read always, when we are seeking informa- 


ane lled with a burning 


é 


is the way we read when we are fil 
estioning which we suspect the on we hold can 
inswer. Such a method, however, is far different from the 


type of reading encouraged by many courses, books, and 


hanical devices for improving reading Some devices 
npose an automatic pattern of fast, steady reading; this 


jisastrous. What is required is not a fixed pattern but 


ntrol; the ability 


to vary one’s speed of reading, ac- 


ording to material and need, from book to book, para- 
graph to paragraph, and sentence to sentence 
Particularly if we read in order to enrich and stimulate 


our minds, it is essential to maintain this “aa and 
flexibility. This is merely another way of saying what 
Schopenhauer expressed more aphoristically: ‘Do not 


seized T. E. 


Lawrence when he first went up to Oxford and saw, wait- 


read, think!’’ The fierce desperation which 


ing to be read, the thousands and thousands of volumes 


lining the walls of the library sometimes receives a more 
- faint echo in us as we see the lists of new books 
published annually. The difference is that while Lawrence 


made a gallant if — attempt to read them al/, we 


} 


are more often assailed by a hopeless inertia. Both re- 


actions are mistaken pie innecessary. They are products 
of an erroneous concept of the function of reading. In 
order to learn from and be stimulated by what we read 
we must act upon the book in a precise and aggressive 


fashion, taking from it only that which we need to en- 


|— 


rich ourselves. This involves exchanging our habits of 
passive for those of active reading. A much smaller part 
of our total ‘reading’ time should be spent in passing our 
eyes obediently over tyrannous lines of print, and a much 


larger part spent in meditation upon and utilization of 


what we have read. Not only will we thus wuderstand 
more of what we read, and make more of it our own, 
but we will avoid the boredom, restlessness and semiatten- 
tion which are the products of passive reading and the 
causes of one of the most common and virulent diseases 
of our age: lack of concentration. 

The fourth purpose mentioned above—reading for en- 
joyment—has not been singled out, it will have been 


noted, for special attention. The reason for this is that 


the purpose of enjoyment ought both to transcend and 
to infuse all other purposes of reading. Everything should 


be read for enjoyment. Or, to phrase it differently, if a 


book is not enjoyed it should not be read, because pleasure 


in Our reading is an essential prerequisite of the sense of 
mastery and liberation which inevitably accompanies effec 
tive intellectual activity. Dr. Johnson's dictum was: “A 
man ought to read just as inclination leads him; for what 
he reads as a task will do him little good."” Most of our 
reading problems would dissolve away if we used all 
reading as a source of pleasure rather than as a tran 
quilizer of the conscience 


. @ greater share of responsibility 


3608 


The best way for a faculty to show that it is worthy of a greater share of responsi 
bility in the government of the university is to exercise vigorously and in concert 
the responsibilities and powers that it has. We should value our calling highly, and 
show, by our words and deeds, that we are asking for more power in order that we 
may the better discharge our social responsibilities as preeminently the class of 
public servants to which is intrusted the high duty of preserving for, and propagat 
ing in, the coming generation an intelligent and balanced consciousness of the es 
sential continuity of civilization; and, by our teaching and our productive work, 
make it clear to all who have eyes to see and ears to hear that there is nothing that 
moves in the modern world beyond the blind forces of nature that does not owe 
its origin and its power to the unremitting and persistent exercise of systematic 
thinking and investigation, and to that disciplined exercise of the creative imagina 
tion that comes only through hard thinking 

From “Place and Function of Faculties in University Government,” Report of 
Committee T, 1920. ‘ 
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No Foul Play 


I remember with perfect clarity the moment when I 
first heard the news. It was 3:35 on a W ednesday after 
noon—my afternoon free of classes and even of com- 
mittee meetings. The day was warm and sunny, spring at 
its best. I had just finished taking a few notes on the 
imagery in act two of ‘Tis Pity She's A Whore (for my 
book on post-Shakespearean drama), and I was nerving 
myself to read some soggy-looking papers from my Seven- 
teenth Century course. At the moment, however, I was at 
the window of my study trying to determine whether the 
bird perched near the top of the maple tree was a red-eyed 
or a warbling vireo. 

Elizabeth, my wife, burst into the study, so excited that 


I The Dean is 


she forgot to apologize for disturbing me 
dead !"’ 
“Who?” I couldn't believe my cars. 
he Dean! 
Which dean?” I had to be sure 
The dean! The old football hero! Hubert B. Glotz 


himself! 


By this time the poor dear was practically carol 
ing 

The next few minutes are blurred in my memory, though 
I seem to recall a certain amount of whooping and cavort 
ing and a kind of snake-dance down to the liquor cabinet 
While Elizabeth went next door to spread joy among the 
Wilsons (he's in History) I mixed martinis for the four of 
us. The occasion called for and received my finest efforts 

Calmed by a martini, Elizabeth was able to pass on to us 
the few details of the happy demise that she had plucked 
from the faculty wives’ grapevine. Mary Louise Fursten- 
burg, Hubert’s secretary, had returned from the Koffee 
Kup and found him sprawled on the floor of his private 
lavatory. She summoned Dr. MacGregor from Health 
Service. Even MacGregor could tell that Hubert was quite 
thoroughly dead, probably from a heart attack; never one 
to risk taking a stand, he called for an autopsy to deter 
mine the cause of death. Elizabeth's report did not give 
us much to go on; but we could comment on the symbolic 
aptness of the place of death, congratulate ourselves for 
having believed the rumor which had gone the rounds 
two years ago that Hubert had had promising littl 
heart attack, and make speeches about the glorious future 
of Morrison College now that the football coach was out 


of the Dean's office. Both Ralph Wilson and I felt that 
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By EDWARD L. GALLIGAN 


he absence of violence reflected some discredit on the 
faculty but the girls persuaded us that it was wrong to 
quibble with beneficent Providence. 

Naturally, cocktails flowed freely all up and down 
Faculty Row that evening. People moved from house to 
house almost at random; everyone was welcome every- 
where. Musicologists chatted with clinical psychologists 
and logical positivists strolled amicably with Barthian 
theologians. Wives somehow got chi dren in bed, food 

ppeared from freezers and refrigerators, and the celebra- 
tions went on until well after midnight. It was a good 


thing for us that the President cancelled all classes the 


next day, out of respect for ‘our beloved and faithful 
Dean 

I was in my office at school in the afternoon demonstrat- 
ing my zeal for the education of America’s youth by 
grading those Seventeenth Century papers, when John J. 
Jackie’ Allerton, sheriff of Morrison County, 
t I had pu ublishec 


more impov er- 


in. Since discovering a few years ago the 
ree mystery stories in my younger anc 
ished days, Jackie never misses a chance to corner me for 
little shop talk" (and the phrase never ceases to amuse 
hin) He had come, he said, “to check me in” on the 
“Strickly rou- 
tine investigation”’ but he felt that ‘‘professional courtesy 


huckle, chuckle) requ 


was glad to let the oaf talk 


vestigation of “poor Dean Glotz’s death.” 
iired telling me about it. For once 


rhe autopsy revealed that Dean Glotz had in fact had 
heart attack and that it had been brought on by acute 
indigestion. The Dean had had lunch in the Union Build- 
ing with Professor Rosencrantz of the Zoology Depart- 
ment; Professor Rosencrantz got sick that afternoon, too 
The Dean had walked back from the I 


Professor Guild of the Geology Department ; according to 


Jnion Building with 


Professor Guild he was in unusually good spirits and in 
excellent physical condition. Back in his office at 1:15 he 
had worked on the annual report to the Board of Trustees 
until 2:00 at which time he had a conference with Pro- 
fessor Jackson of the History Department and Professor 
Feible of Psychology. They stated later that during the 
onference he complained once or twice of an upset stom 
ach and that when they left at 2:25 he appeared to be in 
a rather bad humor. His secretary got back to the office at 
»:40—she had been out to coffee with Professor Harbin 
of the Philosophy Department since 2:15—and found him 
on the floor of the bathroom off his office. Dr. MacGregor 


arrived 


52 and pronounced him dead. ‘And that's 
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about it, Sherlock. I figured you'd be interested in the de- 
tails, being on the faculty and all. Anyway, you amateur 
detectives ought to know how much us professionals have 
to do to wind up even an ordinary case like—not that I 
mean that the Dean's dying isn’t important, but—well, 
you know what I mean. It’s not like there was any evidence 


of foul play or anything.” Jackie dwelt longingly on that 


phrase “foul play”; you could see visions of newspaper 


headlines dancing, like sugar-plums, through his mind. 
I thanked him, paid my amateur’s respect for his pro 


fessional thoroughness, got him out of the office, opened 
the window to air out the room (Jackie's cigars smell like 
a sheriff's should) and sat down to do some thinking. I 
did not see any signs of foul play, but I did notice a few 
peculiarities that had escaped Jackie. Was it mere coinci- 
dence that the five men near Hubert in his final hours 
were five of Morrison's most distinguished scholars and 
therefore five of Hubert’s most ardent enemies? Or was 
this the last gratifying touch of a Providence bent on heap- 
ing blessings on us that day? Or was it a sign that-—well, 
shail we say that natural rather than supernatural hands 


“the old Big-M 


had arranged for Hubert’s departure from 
I 


team” ? 


The more I thought about it the odder—or rather, the 


} 


more natural—it seemed. 

Item: Rosey Rosencrantz not only loathed Hubert for 
refusing to let him have the old men’s pool for some ex- 
periments in breeding salt-water fish in fresh water, but 
he had, as he frequently announced at faculty picnics, “'a 
sewer pipe for a stomach.” (The metaphor has generally 
been conceded to be as accurate as it is inelegant.) Yet 
Rosey ate lunch with Hubert and came down with a mild 
case of indigestion in the afternoon. 

Item: Bill Guild had had to fight with Hubert less than 
two months ago to get approval of a voucher for $5.72 
(or some equally absurd figure) to pay shipping charges 
for some specimens from Montana. The Dean insisted that 
with all the rocks out behind the football stadium the 
Geology Department didn’t have to import any from Mon 
tana. Yet Bill had willingly strolled across the campus 


with him 

Item: Neither Frank Jackson nor Joe Feible had spoken 
to Hubert—except from the floor at faculty meetings 
since two years ago this May when he ruled that money 
from the library's general fund could and should be shifted 
to the athletic supplies fund. According to Joe, his words 
were, I don’t know why you goddamned eggheads on the 
library committee can't see how important it is to give the 
men of Morrison the first-class equipment they deserve.” 
Yet there were Joe and Frank sitting in his office talking 
with him just before he ‘passed away,’ as the morticians 
so sweetly put it. 

Item: Charles Harbin is intelligent, fastidious, and 
wealthy enough not to have to worry about salary increases 


Naturally, he despised Hubert, who once quite seriously 


asked him how he could stay awake while reading ‘‘Aris- 
totle and those other long-winded Greeks.’’ Moreover, 
Charles is Morrison's bachelor, the one the wives are al- 
ways trying to marry off and the secretaries are always 
moony over. Thus, it passes all belief that Charles would 
have asked Mary Louise Furstenburg, Hubert’s trusted 
secretary, out for coffee; even the students know it is 
dangerous for a male to come within five paces of Mary 
I OUISE 

Now, though I can never make Jackie Allerton believe 

I have absolutely no urge to be a detective of any sort 
Those three mystery stories were products of my salad days 
when I was green in judgment and short in money. | 
cheerfully leave all detecting to Jackie and other profes- 


And Frank Jackson's 


office is just down the hall from mine. 


sionals. Still, I am humanly curious 


As soon as I saw Frank my suspicions were heightened 
He was wearing a new — jacket (soft, grey tweed, well 
tailored), a checked shirt that I had noticed in a Hath- 
away ad a few weeks won and a pair of cordovan shoes 
that must have cost at least thirty-five dollars. Of course, 
it was natural that a fop like Frank would be wearing his 
finest raiment on that day of rejoicing; but it was decidedly 
odd that he would be fully prepared to honor the sup- 
posedly unexpected day with new finery, and at a time 
when none of the local clothing stores were conducting 
sales. However, I kept my suspicions well disguised and 
easily led the conversation around to the subject of his 


conference with Hubert 


Frank agreed that he and Joe would acquire special 


status on the faculty for having so nearly witnessed the 
demise so long hoped for; but he tried to slip past the 


subject of f the conference itself with a vague remark about 
matters that in a sense grew out of our work on the li 
brary committee.” 

I would not let him slip through. ‘The library commit- 
tee, eh. What are you old fogics up to now? Trying to get 
students to read books or something equally old-fash 
ioned ?”’ (The jocular approach seemed appropriate. ) 

Books! Why, Paul Middlebush, you know better than 
to call them that—they'’re audio-visual aids, nowadays.” 
Frank paused to chuckle and to flick a bit of ash off the 
sleeve of his new jacket. “No, nothing like that. Students 
weren't involved at all; purely a faculty matter.” Another 
pause. ‘By the pe I've been meaning to ask you if you've 
seen that new study that came out of Oxford on jewelry 

1 Elizabethan England.” 

Of course, he knew perfectly well that I had; but I 
refused to be drawn off the trail, even by a red herring as 
tempting as that. I abandoned the jocular and took the 
direct approach. “What sort of faculty matter?” 

The prodding made Frank a bit testy. “Well, Paul, 
you must know, Joe and I had a simple little scheme for 
setting up a fund to buy books and microfilms which fac- 


ulty members need for their own research—the sort of 
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material that one cannot very well expect a college library 
to buy, especially when it is having so much difficulty fill 
ing the primitive needs of undergraduate education 

“Good Lord, Frank, what made you think Glotz would 
approve of that? It's a splendid idea, but Glotz would 
have thought you were trying to cheat the school.” 

“You're right.” Frank sighed reflectively. “He didn't 
like it. But he didn’t get really angry until we explained 
how it could be financed 

True to form.” 

“Unhappily, yes.” He couldn't help warming to the 
subject. “When we mentioned the fact—and it is a fact 
that we could get the money simply by dropping the var- 
sity wrestling program and thereby eliminating the cost of 
a coach and of wrestling rooms in the new field house, 
Glotz exploded. And you know what that was like.” 

I certainly did. Glotz’s rages were perhaps the most of- 
fensive thing about the man. He would turn purple, ac 
tually purple, and his face would twitch wildly. He would 
become both profane and incoherent. All of us who had 
been at Morrison very long knew those rages. 

"Joe and I saw that it was no use trying to reason with 
him and left.’’ A sweet, placid smile spread across Frank's 
face as he added, “A few minutes later, old Vacuum- 
Packed was dead.” 

Neither of us spoke for a long moment. It was a shame 
to break into a beautiful reverie, but I had to ask what 
made them think that Hubert would ever dream of sacri 
hcing wrestling—a sport he had earned his Big M in 
to support scholarship. Frank's answer was incredible 
“After much hesitation, we decided that we owed it to 
the man to give him an opportunity to make the right de- 
cision. I suppose you could call it, well, a sort of Christian 


obligation.” 


This, mind you, was the statement of a man who had 


told me last fall that the study of history made it impos 
sible for him to read most of the seventeenth-century 
English drama because it made use of the convention of 
the sudden repentance of the villain. Villains and knaves, 


he knew from history, simply don't change 


When I left Frank Jackson's office, I knew with un 
shakeable certainty that Hubert B. Glotz had been mur 
dered. 

I won't bore you with a detailed account of my subse 
quent research into the problem. It really wasn't difficult, 
especially after I overheard a student commenting that he 
had seen “poor Dean Glotz’’ on the day he died doing 
chin-ups with Professor Guild on a tree near the Union 
Building. By Friday night I had the case just about com- 
pleted and called Professors Harbin, Rosencrantz, Feible, 
Jackson, and Guild to a meeting at my home. 


By 8:15 I was able to call the meeting to order. Without 
rising from my chair I addressed the group. ‘Gentlemen, 
I have called you here tonight to lay before you a hy- 
pothesis concerning the death of our late dean, Hubert 
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B. Glotz. It is, I think I may justly say, a remarkable 
hypothesis. You will find it particularly interesting, for it 


involves each of you. Briefly, my hypothesis is that Dean 
Glotz's death was brought about by the careful work of 


an ad hoc faculty committee consisting of you five gentle- 


I will not go into unnecessary details; I shall simply 


lescribe the particular assignments which, according to 
\ hypoth sis, each of yo arried out 

Professor Rosencrantz, y were charg i with the d ty 

of eating lunch with the Dean and of luring him into 

iting quantities of rather indigestible foods—no great 


problem with a man of his notoriously piggish habits 


You succeeded admirably. You both had bean soup first; 


then devilled crab cakes, French-fried potatoes, French- 
fried onion r S 1 salad with Ro fort dressing: and 
for dessert pe p! i la mode. No doubt the astonish 
ing power of your own digestive system made you the man 


for this assignment.” 


Rosey nodded his pleasure at the compliment. He 
adde 1, I was prepare i to introduce a dandy little con 
taminating agent into the salad, but fortunately, it wasn’t 
necessary. I knew I could trust the Union Building’s onion 


rings. And the ice cream on the pie was Glotz’s own idea 


I thanked him for the additional information and went 


1 to the next man. ‘Professor Guild, like most geologists 


I have known, you are a man of more than ordinary 
trength and vigor. According to my hypothesis, you were 
ssigned to meet the Dean as he parted fre Professor 
Rosencrantz—who no doubt hurried home to treat a forth- 
ing attack of indigestion. Surely was a simple mat 
for you on that mild spring d to trade on Dean 
Glotz’s vanity as a former athlete anc 1 to get | into a 
ontest involvir siderable stra hin ups 
the br h of a tree 
Bill made a little bow as he said, “I ld have beaten 
him, you know, but it seemed only decent to let him win 
| acknowledged that such decency was highly credit 


. though very likely wasted 


I turned toward Charles Harbin. ‘Professor Harbin, I 


suggest that you had the unt leasant duty of wooing the 
Dean's secretary, Miss Furstenburg, from the ofhce so that 
she would not be there to give aid during the predictable 


attack of indigestion. I gather from the expression on your 


face that you agree that yours was a most arduous task.’ 


Charles spoke in a low, anguished tone. “The woman 
not only paws at you constantly; she giggles. And she 
ses a straw primarily to blow bubbles in her soda 

I shuddered sympathetically before addressing the two 


I 


emaining men 

‘According to my hypothesis, you, Professor Jackson, 
were assigned to provoke Dean Glotz to a rage in order to 
heighten the effects of the attack of indigestion which was 
scheduled to take place Professor 


Feible, I do not, frankly, understan: 


1 why you were as- 
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signed to accompany Professor Jackson. Rage came so 
easily to the Dean that I wonder why two men would be 
assigned to this task. There must have been a reason; but 
of course, no hypothesis is quite complete at its first state- 


ment.” 


Frank Jackson started to speak, but I gestured for si- 
lence. ‘‘One last thing. I am convinced that my hypothesis 
is sound. And I take some pride and pleasure in having 
formulated it. Yet in one respect I am puzzled and regret- 
ful. Without boasting I think I may say that my abilities, 
my often-expressed beliefs, and my length of service at 
Morrison all entitled me to a place on the committee. 
Gentlemen, I am hurt that I was not asked to serve on it.”’ 


I shall not quote Frank Jackson's reply, which was full 
of compliments for me and my hypothesis. He explained 
my omission from the committee, of which he was chair- 
man, by pointing out that the very strength of my abilities 
and my fame in fictional crime made me too liable for sus- 
picion to serve on a committee which sought to work in 
obscurity. He also filled in “the one small gap in the Mid- 


. . . a too autocratic habit of action 


Presidential autocracy 
being an extreme instance of the born autocrat. We all have in us s 
autocrat. The growth of a too autocratic habit of action in a university president is 


. commonly the natural effect of the fact that trustees, public, 


look to him to get re 


dlebush Hypothesis”: Professor Feible had pointed out 
that the presence of two men rather than one during the 
presentation of such a proposal would sharply increase the 
Dean's irritation; moreover, Professor Feible believed that 
his experience wth the O.S.S. in interrogating prisoners of 
war had given him special insight into the problem of vex- 
ing a man out of all self-control. Frank assured me that 
the committee had never considered resorting to the crud- 
ity of violence. They had remained wholly confident that 
no foul play would be needed to usher Dean Glotz from 
this world. Finally, he moved that the committee congrat- 
ulate me on the formulation of a hypothesis which re 
vealed an extraordinary understanding of the ways of the 
academic world. The motion was seconded and passed 
unanimously. 

This time I rose to speak. ‘Gentlemen, I am deeply 
honored. Before we adjourn to the next room for refresh- 
ments, may I move that on the first Thursday of next 
October a committee of six, not five, meet to consider the 
case of the President of Morrison College.” 

The motion was passed by acclamation. 
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qaoes not usually result from the 


ymething of the 


1ts—to make two buildings grow where only one grew be- 


fore, two dollars where only one grew before, two students where there was only 


one before, two professors where there was only one before. The responsibility ts 
tremendous and the temptations insidious and insistent. The faculties must bear 
their share of the blame, 
responsibilities and 


so far, too, as they allow themselves to be motivated by the unseemly striving for 


powers of initiative to the shoulders of the president; and in 


the increase of their departments in numbers of students and instructors 


From “Place and Function of Faculties in University Government,” Report of 


Committee T, 1920. 
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incumbent of the office 


and faculty all 


in so far as they too are disposed to transfer their own 
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The Argentine University 


The story is told of a graduate student from Argentina 
who was asked by his complacent sponsor at Harvard 
why he had chosen to travel so far to study for his 
doctorate. he replied half-seriously, “Cérdoba 
was such a very old University that I thought I would like 
to do advanced work in a younger place—and so I came 
to Harvard.” The story is doubtless apocryphal, but not 
impossible; Cordoba and half a dozen other Spanish- 
American institutions of higher education are older than 
the oldest of North American universities. 

Despite its earlier start, however, the Argentine educa- 
tional system speedily fell behind its counterpart in the 
United States. Colonial Argentina was a cultural back- 
water; in the words of Gil de Lemos, Viceroy of Peru, 
“to learn to read, write, and to say his prayers—that is 
all an American needs to know."’ Cérdoba was founded 
by the Jesuits to train priests, and remained devoted 
largely to scholastic theology down to the 19th century. 
The University of Buenos Aires, founded in 1821, was 
more liberal and cosmopolitan, but practically ceased to 
exist under the dictatorship of Juan Manuel Rosas (1829- 
1852) ; for a while it had only a handful of students and 
a single professor The remaining seven Argentine uni- 
versities were founded during the present century, two of 
them in 1956 and another in 1959; for the most part 
they are weak and struggling institutions, provincial and 
with a provincial outlook. As for public elementary and 
secondary schools, they did not come into existence until 
the 1880's, when a number of Minnesota and Massachu- 
setts schoolmarms were brought down to train teachers 
for them. 

The transformation of the hidebound Argentine uni- 
versities began at Cérdoba in 1918 when the students 
went on strike and forced the Rector to resign by locking 
him up in a room without any food for six days. The 
Faculty of Theology was abolished, tuition fees were re- 
duced, entrance examinations were done away with, and 
a system of open competition for faculty appointments 
was instituted. Permitted to govern themselves by Coun- 
cils chosen by students, alumni, and faculty, Argentine 
universities rapidly became the finest in Latin America; 
scholars like Ricardo Rojas, the literary historian, José 
Ingenieros, the sociologist, and Alejandro Korn, the 
philosopher, presided over an intellectual élite unequalled 


for numbers or quality anywhere in the Hispanic world. 
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This cultural flowering came to a sudden end when the 
army seized control of the government in 1943. A pro- 
Nazi was made Minister of Education; the students went 
on strike and the government hit back by closing the 
schools for a month, discharging hundreds of professors, 
and expelling thousands of students. Under the Perén 
regime the universities fought a gallant, hopeless battle 
for academic freedom, but were beaten down by expul- 
sions, government-appointed interventores, jails, torture, 
and murder. The number of university students increased 
from 52,000 in 1946 to 114,000 in 1954, and Perén did 
make money available for pay increases and scholarships, 
but the quality of work done sank to a pitifully low level. 
One history professor won his post by writing a pamphlet 
in which he compared General Perén to Jesus Christ and 
said that Eva Perén was “the greatest woman on earth 
since the Virgin Mary.” The dictator wasted $20 million 
building a fabulous University City in the foothills of the 
Andes, to which no student was ever admitted; mean- 
while the finest minds were being driven out of the coun- 
try, among them Alfredo Palacios, the Grand Old Man 
of the University of La Plata, and Dr. Bernardo A. Hous- 
say, who won the Nobel Prize for medicine a few months 
after Perén discharged him as “unfit.” Early in 1950 the 
administrations of all six universities, now thoroughly 
subservient, gave President Perén honorary degrees on 
the same day. 

The military government that ousted Perén in 1955 
once more plunged the universities into confusion. Many 
of the professors who had kept their posts were not 
Perdnists. Some, especially in the sciences, were apolitical, 
others were unwilling to abandon their institutions in the 
hour of peril, and still others were simply devoted to 
teaching and in need of their jobs. But the mere fact of 
having been appointed or retained by Perén was generally 
considered enough to warrant dismissal, and many of 
those discarded were active, able, and energetic teachers. 
The new regime suspended competitions for the profes- 
sorship and handed out jobs to its adherents, some of 


them not at all qualified for positions 


After the inauguration of a civilian regime in 1958, the 
universities were just beginning to recover institutional 
normality when they were disrupted by still another 
crisis. In an effort to win support from the Catholic 
hierarchy the Frondizi government broke with the Argen- 
tine tradition of laicism and agreed to permit the Church 


to establish private universities which could grant profes- 


» 


sional diplomas. The students at national universities 
egged on by their rectors, swarmed into the streets and 
jammed the historic Plaza de Mayo. They were disperse 1 


by fire-hoses, tear gas, and (in at least one city) machine 


gun bullets; 'the Minister of Education resigned, and th 
decree was temporarily withdrawn, only to be promu 


sore again as soon as the students were safely home on 


vacation. The first Catholic niversity open 


last March, with 450 students, and has been under bitter 
attack ever since as a school for tl oligarchy” and 
agent of Imperialist Yanqui liberalism, using the Vatican 
as an tool.’ 


Despite the turmoil of the last few decades, certain 


basic characteristics of the Argentine university have re 
mained constant. Unlike our colleges it gives no training 


the liberal arts and offers no general cultural courses. T! 

student is supp osed to receive an all-round intellectual 
background in the colegi 
is like the North American graduate school, and gives 
only specialized technical and professional training. Medi 
cal students take no cours 1 literature, future engineers 
get no training in the humanities, and those preparing to 
teach physical education take nothing but courses in 
pedagogy and athletics. There are no electives, and the 
sepatate faculties are often widely dispersed. At the Uni 


versity of Tucuman, for exar 


phy and Letters is located in a makeshift building on the 
outskirts of town, the Faculties of Law and of Economi 


Sciences in formerly private homes, magnificent but 


cramped and unsuitable, and the Faculty of Medicine is 
moving to a separate University City 20 miles away. Each 
Faculty has its own library, and there are few extracur 


ricular sports or other activities to bring the whole Un 
versity together. Professors and students from different 
Faculties rarely know each other at all 
In spite of this concentration on their professi 

Argentine students receive very poor training. They are 
older and more serious than their U. S. counterparts, and 
the better ones study harder than almost any North 
American undergraduate, but the system under _ 
they work is slipshod and inadequate. 3 The medical sch 
Tucuman, for example, is open to anyone with the 
bachillerato (high school diploma), and the first year 
courses are swamped with hundreds of utterly unprepared 
would-be doctors, many of them from Peru or Chile 
About a third of them register as ‘free students,’’ attend 
no lectures, and take the examinations whenever they are 
ready. All the examinations are oral, and are adminis 
tered by two members of ot Faculty and one outsider 
The student draws two dolillas (numbered balls) from 
a hat, and is questioned on those two chapters in his text- 
book. If he is properly prepared, or makes a lucky draw, 
or has “pull” with the examiners, he passes; if not, he can 
take the exam again whenever he wishes, at the same 


University or at another. There is seldom any real con 


tact with his professors, or any of the excitement of learn 
ing. After passing twenty-six of these examinations, the 
nt gets his dipl oma, which ts also a license to practice 
medicine; there is no general, over-all inquiry into his 
ompetence, such as our Medical Boards or Bar examina 
tion. The results are highly unsatisfactory. Despite Eva 
Perén's bitterly anti-U. S. sentiments, for example, an 
American doctor had to be called in when she fell ill; and 
dams and irrigation canals built by 

| 


have been collapsing recently wit h distressing frequency 


Argentine engineers 


As the universities have no income from tuition fees 
or endowments, they must be supported by the state; and 
ate does a very inadequate job of it, spending less 
per student than New York or California does for each 
ementary school pupil. At one university a telescope has 


been crated up for the last nine 


years because there are no 
funds with which to build an observatory; at another the 
Faculty of Medicine is given two cadavers and fifty rab- 
bits a year for the 
American high 
chemistry and physics than the University of Cuyo at 
Mendoza 


no funds to buy new books or periodicals, classification is 


instruction of 800 students; a good 
school has better equipment for teaching 


libraries are particularly poor. They have 


haphazard, and they are closed during siesta, in the even- 
ings, and on german Ao Sundays, and some thirty other 


days during the year; one librarian had to buy fire ex- 


tinguishing equipment out of his own slender salary 
Only two aicaeadiine have microfilm readers—one ma- 
chine apie 

af ce 


The Argentine professor's lot is an unenviable one. He 
in never earn tenure, and he receives an inadequate 
salary which is steadily eroded away by inflation (the 
st of living rose 10 per cent 2 month during the first 
six months of 1959). The average college teacher's salary 
is about $110 a month; full professors make $200. These 
mounts will buy somewhat more in Argentina than in 
the United States, but it is clearly impossible to live, even 
the most ascetic way, on one’s income from teaching. 
One history professor of my acquaintance was the princi- 
pal of an elementary school; a second operated a nail, 
hand bookstore; a third ran a private school with several 
hundred students; a fourth gave courses in two universi- 
ties several hundred miles apart and did tutoring on the 
side. Since many members of the faculty teach as much as 
thirty or thirty-five hours a week, the University of 
Tucuman requires them to sign a time-book to make sure 
hey meet their classes; only the relaxed tenor of class- 


room work and the five-month vacation (November 1 to 
all endurable 


status of university teaching has some 


March 30) make the job at 

The part-time 
advantages. Practicing doctors and lawyers can give their 
students realistic and practical instruction; a sociologist 
who comes into professional contact with the ghastly 
Argentine slums is not likely to fall into the facile opti- 
mism that has characterized some recent books by cloistered 
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American academicians. Part-time professors sometimes 
play distinguished roles in politics; César A. Belsunce, 
for example, is a well-known historian and a Federal 
judge; Carlos A. Pueyrredon, the new president of the 
National Academy of History, has been at different times 
a Congressional deputy, a diplomat, and the Mayor of 
Buenos Aires; President Frondizi is a former professor. 
But the average college teacher, unless he has inherited 
or married money, is an exhausted man, so busy earning 
a living that he cannot think of meeting his students out- 
side of class, improving himself professionally, or doing 
research. Nervous tension and insecurity are responsible 
for an undercurrent of anger and bitterness in university 
circles; after one heated faculty meeting at Buenos Aires 
last December some of the participants had to be taken 
to the hospital on stretchers. 

The university student is similarly handicapped by lack 
of time and money. For the 70,000 students at the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires there are only 500 scholarships, 
each yielding between $25 and $30 a month. There are 
no tuition fees, but four students out of five must work 
to pay their living expenses. Almost all classes meet in 
the evenings, and many students are forced to take re- 
duced loads, or drop out for years at a time to save enough 
to continue their academic careers. The average student 
takes so long to complete his training (10-15 years) that 
one is reminded of Carlton J. H. Hayes's quip at a meet- 
ing of the Columbia Graduate Faculty: “We are pre- 
paring Ph.D.’s not for this life, but for the life beyond 
the grave."” Of the 490 students who enrolled as freshman 
chemists at Buenos Aires in 1950, for example, 50 have 
received their degrees, and 210 never took a single exam 
and have presumably dropped out. The remaining 230, 
having endured five years of dictatorship, three years of 
military government, and innumerable bombings, tear-gas 
attacks, battles with the police, changes in the professor- 


ship, and student and general strikes, are only now ap- 


proaching the end of their long ordeal. 


The dullness of their academic work, and the chaos in- 
side and outside the university lead many of the best 
students into undergraduate politics. The commonest tone 
is a violent and angry nationalism; these men (most are 
in their mid-twenties or beyond) love their country as 
Joyce is said to have loved Ireland, “like a drunken 
mother.” Campus politics can (literally) be deadly 
serious; in the recent past it involved conspiracy against 
the government, strikes, the risk of torture, and death. 
North Americans whose government sold or gave arms 
to dictatorships ought to remember with a mixture of 
pride and shame the monumental struggles and suffering 
of students in Argentina, Venezuela, Peru, Colombia, 
Santo Domingo, Paraguay, and Cuba during the last few 
decades. 

Sometimes, however, student leaders seem to indulge 
in politics for its own sake; they sit around in cafes and 
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endlessly denounce the authorities and ‘“Yanqui Im- 
perialism.”’ Some are full-time agitators, who have not 
attended classes for years; an amusing cartoon showed 
one mother explaining to another that two of her sons 
were students, and the third was a member of FUA 
(Federation of Argentine University Students). The 
former president of that organization entered engineering 
school in 1952, and took only two examinations in the 
next seven years; he made one trip during that time to 
the Vienna Youth Festival, and another to Moscqw; 
eventually he was caught falsifying his student booklet, 
and expelled. Professors or outside politicians often ar- 
range student demonstrations for their own purposes 
Risieri Frondizi, Rector of the University of Buenos Aires 
and brother of President Arturo Frondizi, has openly 
encouraged his students to go on strike on several occa- 
sions; at last year's assembly of the Union of Latin Ameri- 
can Universities, he pointedly gave a place of honor to the 
Cuban delegations, uniforms, beards, and all 

The inadequacy of the Argentine university is a reflec- 
tion of the turmoil of Argentine society, to which it in 
turn contributes. The university produces badly trained 
technicians, and far too few of them; in 1958 the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires graduated 37 electrical engineers, 
32 mechanical engineers, and 5 geologists. One of the 
reasons for the failure of the government oil monopoly 
(YPF) to tap Argentina's immense oil reserves has been 
its reluctance to hire foreign technicians, and the desper- 
ate shortage of trained Argentines. Training and research 
in the humanities is also bad; the best books on Argen- 
tine history have for the past fifteen years been written by 
British or North American scholars, and the editor of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review correctly considers 
that most of the historical work published in Buenos 
Aires these days is not worth reviewing 

Any new wave of university reform must go hand-in- 
hand with the reestablishment of order in the country at 
large; until the economic and political ruins of the 
Perénist era are cleared away the University cannot ex- 
pect to have either the appropriations or the tranquility it 
so desperately needs. Long range measures must start on 
the elementary and secondary school levels; 11/, million 
adults, in a population of 20 millions, are illiterate 
(“What do these sugar workers need to go to school 
for?”’ a mill owner in the North asked me. “They can 
cut cane just as fast without knowing the alphabet.’’) 
Only 1 Argentine in 60 goes through secondary school, 
only 3 in :100 enter the University; the U. S., with 9 
times the population has 16 times as many students in 
school. Desertion of the classrooms is increasing rapidly; 
one response of Argentine workers to inflation has been 
to take their children out of school at the age of nine or 
ten, and put them to work. The university system, like 
the rest of Argentine life, is badly in need of decentrali- 
zation. Of the 139,000 university students in 1957, 
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91,000 were registered at the Universities of Buenos 
Aires and of La Plata, a few hundred miles away, while 
nany clusters of provinces with millions of people have 
no institutions of higher learning at all 

American help, if it is to do any good, needs to be 
given with care and caution. There is a reservoir of good 
will for the United States in Argentina, but it is not 
always on display in the university; students and profes- 
sors alike are sensitive and ready to resent implications of 
inferiority. Student radicalism has flourished amidst the 
long agony of the past two decades as it did in our own 
country during the Great Depression. The Communist 
monthly Cuadernos de Cultura, with a circulation of 11, 
000 copies, is a well-written and vigorously edited maga- 
zine for which there is no pro-U. S. counterpart. Its pages 
have convinced a great many Argentine students that 
American universities are “capitalist enterprises like any 
other,” run ‘to suit the caprice and convenience of the 


owners,” and that a gift of $10,000 to N. Y. U permits 
the donor to name a professor (the fee at Columbia is 
$15,000). The movement to introduce entrance examina 
tions at the University of Buenos Aires, led by Dr. Hous 
say, is stigmatized as ‘‘black reaction,” “a plan borrowed 
from Yanqui Capitalist universities,’ and directed against 
the children of the working class. The Rockefeller Foun 
dation’s modest program in Argentina is attacked as 
““fascistization,”” and the Fulbright exchanges of students, 
professors, and research scholars described as “‘an at 
tempt to poison the minds of our youth.”” Not long ago 
a professor from the United States was boycotted and 
driven out of a Brazilian university by angry students 
who did not like his teaching methods 

With the emotional atmosphere so highly charged, any 
North American assistance to Argentine higher educa 
tion must be rendered with psychological skill, and 


feeling for what is s#mpdtico. The Fulbright progran 


has in general worked well, but it is pitifully inadequate; 
for 1960-1961, only four of our professors are to be 
sent to Argentina (as against seven times as many ex- 
pensive, and useless, military aircraft). Colgate Univer- 
sity and Rutgers University, among others, have inaugu 
rated successful one-semester exchange programs; a prob- 
lem with longer grants is that many Argentines who get 
degrees here never return to their own country. Almost 
all of our larger graduate schools have successful and ex 
panding programs in Spanish language and area studies, 
and in Latin American history; Argentine scholars confess 
that they would be lost without the Hispanic American 
Historical Review (Duke-University of Florida), Hé 
panic American Report (Stanford) and the Handbook 
f Latin-American Studies. U. S.-trained scholars are pres 
ently at work revolutionizing the teaching of library sci- 
ence and atomic physics in Argentina, and making a 
much-needed survey of elementary school organization, 
needs, and resources 

In the last analysis, however, any new reform, like the 
old one, will have to come from Argentina herself. Ap 


propriations for the universities, about 1/20 as large as 
those for the army and navy, are a national disgrace 
Argentina has not fought a foreigr 


she has 10,000 officers on active duty, and more generals 


war tor 8O years, yet 


than the United States. Students are underfed, over 
worked, and wretchedly housed for want of scholarship 
funds, and their instructors are shamefully underpaid; 
but an army ofhcer gets a high salary, government hous 
ing, retirement at full pay, and expensive military toys 
to play with. The recent humiliation of the Argentine 
representative at the United Nations disarmament meet- 
ing (he defended the military as “guardians of the na 
tional honor’) is a useful reminder that in the future 
national strength and prestige may rest more on the 


quality of a nation’s educational system than on its armed 


rorces. 
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The Professor and Form 57 


Let me be frank about it. This is what the patent 
medicine trade calls “‘an unsolicited testimonial I have 
just finished nearly three years of government service—I 
was on leave from my university—and now that it is 
over, I propose to fly in the face of American folklore 
by admitting that this was a most interesting and valuable 
experience. In the Midwest, where I grew up, govern 
ment service in general is still suspect and Washington 
is a sordid word. Doubtless the Midwestern farmers 
whom I have known still get every cent from the federal 
programs that they can. And a good many other groups 
are demanding fresh federal benefits and more govern- 
ment assistance each year. Yet a widespread feeling re- 
mains that work done on a government payroll is not quite 
respectable. Is it ever as highly regarded as work for a 
doctor's fee, a businessman's salary, or even a salesman's 
ommission? The other night I met somebody at a din- 
ner party who heads one of the middle-sized federal 
agencies. He told me amiably that he had fed for twenty 
years at the public trough. The way he put it had apolo- 


getic overtones no business or srofessional man would 


I 


use 


The long established prejudice against work for the 
povcernment 18 a handicap to our country at any time, 
but at present it seems to me a positive danger. Today 
the problems of government are ominously complex; we 
need to draw on a wider range of abilities and experience 
than ever before. Take the field of foreign affairs, in which 
I was doing my work. This is clearly a new era of total 
diplomacy. The old pattern was one of diplomatic nego 
tiations between governments; if these broke down, the 
ultimate answer was military force. Nowadays, we need 
in our handsome new embassy buildings not only the 
traditional political officers of the Foreign Service but 
also specialists in economics, science, mass psychology, 
press information, and many other fields including—I am 
convinced—American culture. Up to now, the theory 
of the State Department itself has been that your Foreign 
Service officer should be a generalist, able to supervise 
the rare embassy specialists if he must. In other words, 
you go from Teheran to Liverpool to Marseilles, always 
with a general competence to act as your country’s diplo- 
matic representative. You stay in cach place for two or 


four years and become a highly polished rolling stone. 


CARL BODE, Profe f Enelis/ the Univeraty of Mary- 
and History at 
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Such has been the American theory. The British practice 
is a compromise, characteristically, and includes both reg- 
ular postings from place to place and a certain number 


of long-term appointments in a single position. The 


Russians, pretty plainly, prepare a man for a certain place 
and then keep him there as long as he shows results. 


In the face of changing times, our State Department 
appears to be searching its soul to sec whether more spe- 
cialists might not be a good idea. And more long-term 
appointments in the same position, because it is generally 
true that the longer an officer stays in the same place, 
the more he learns about it. All this is an even greater 
switch than it scems at first sight. For the major person- 
nel development in State since World War II is the 

Wristonization’ of the specialists. Through a plan 
prepared under Henry Wriston, former president of 
Brown University, most of them have been induced— 
not without pain—to become regular Foreign Service 
officers, Currently they take their turn serving abroad 
Often they serve well, but it is obviously at a sacrifice of 
their considerable specialized knowledge. They become 
consuls in Kabul, while their Washington desks may be 
occupied by standard diplomatic officers who must be 


hastily re-educated 


Now the hard logic of events, the need for total 
diplomacy, is bringing about some reconsideration. 
More specialists—as specialists—will have to be re- 
cruited. And once the Department has them, it will 
be reckless indeed if it does not use them in their 
specialty. The problem is complicated by two related 
facts: not only are there shortages of specialists who 
might go to work for the State Department, there are 
also shortages of certain specialists anywhere in the 
country, in government or out. For example, anybody 
who follows educational news must have read that only 
a handful of Americans know a language as esoteric 
as Telugu—or, for that matter, even one as widely used 
as Hindi. Then too, a certain proportion of specialists 
may not want to work for the Government. Theirs may 
be the ingrown prejudice of the Midwestern individu- 
alist or it may be an aversion on political grounds. The 
latter is apt to hold for the university professor, and 
more so in this decade than in the days of the New Deal 
or World War II. The gulf between the academic com- 
munity and a Republican administration is still deep 
The Republican party managers wanted it that way, to 
all appearances, and at the beginning they were ener- 
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getically abetted by their peers in the press. Those who 


coined the word ‘egghead’ employed it against Adlai 
Stevenson and his adherents, with considerable effect. But 
conditions have changed. McCarthyism is dormant and 
scientists, for instance, are being politely invited to the 
White House. The need to have them is felt particularly 
by the Civil Service, of course, which is, after all, non 
partisan and designed to recruit regardless of political 
connection. 

If the Civil Service can attract more specialists into 
the Government on a permanent basis, that is all to the 
good. But if it cannot—and often, for a variety of 
reasons, it cannot—then the next best thing is to us 
them temporarily. If their university or their business 
or their laboratory will give them a leave of absenc 
they can serve the Government at least for a time. 


And, as a matter of fact 
ing for long-term appointments in general—there are 
often advantages for all parties concerned in a tem 
porary government appointment. They accrue not only 


though I have been argu 


to the Government but to the individual and to his 
permanent employer. They are more than the virtues of 
necessity. That, I can testify, is true, not only for scien 
tists and social scientists but even—unlikely as it may 
seem—for some of us who are specialists in the humani 


ties. This may cause raised eyebrows: what good can a 
philosopher do in the Government? or where would 
you employ a literary critic on Capitol Hill? And what 
could he bring back from his government tour of ad- 
vantage to him or his institution? 

ere is, in fact, one section of the Government in 
which he could be especially useful. This is not the 
State Department, actually, but the U.S. Information 
Agency. The name is misleading, for USIA deals as 
much with cultural affairs as it does with press infor- 
mation. Though it has its share of hard-sell newspaper 
types, it is the cultural arm of the Government and the 
most intellectual of all government agencies. Its cul- 
tural affairs officers and its foreign-service librarians 
carry most of the responsibility for bringing the best 
in American culture to the outside world. The State 
Department has heretofore confined its work to the 
various programs for sending Americans abroad and 
bringing citizens of foreign countries over here. The 
Fulbright program has been outstanding. Under its 
auspices many thousands of foreign scholars and grad 
uate students have had their round-trip fare paid to the 
U.S., while several thousands of American professors 
and students have been enabled to study and lecture 
each year in up to thirty-five different foreign countries 
Within the past twelve months, the State Department's 
awareness of the role of American culture has grown 
significantly. It has set up a new Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs under the energetic leadership of 
Robert Thayer, and its vigor is already manifest. Neverthe- 
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less, up to now it is USIA which has shown the greatest 
interest in the contribution which the academic com- 
munity could make 

Much more should be known in this country about 
what USIA does 


us, however, and in addition it suffers because some 


It is forbidden by law from telling 


people think of its field as being propaganda. In my ex- 

) 

perience this ts considerably less than true. Its fields are 

information and American culture. And in USIA there 

is a good and proper place for the philosopher, the 


American historian, or the literary critic 


I] 


In point, I should like to cite my own case. As Thoreau 
once said, simply, ‘I should not talk so much about myself 
if there were anybody else whom I knew as well.’ I teach 
American literature at the University of Maryland and 
also spend a good deal of time with its American Civiliza- 
tion program. And I have been much interested in the 
growing American Studies movement in our universities 
and colleges, a movement which has as its aim a general 
understanding of American civilization. In fact, I was the 
first president of the American Studies Association. 

Three years ago, the post of chief cultural affairs 
oficer (for USIA) and cultural attaché (for State) 
became vacant in our Embassy to Great Britain. As 
usual, USIA was to originate the appointment. It felt, 
as I later gathered, that if it sent over an academic man, 
he would be able to do business more easily with Brit- 
ish intellectuals than would a career official. Also, if a 
cultural officer were to be appointed temporarily from 
outside, he should be a specialist in some phase of 
American culture. He would be more effective if he 
knew, substantively, what he was talking about in Amer- 
ican culture; and he would be listened to with closer 
attention. So, I understand, the Agency's thinking ran. 
Consequently, although USIA already had several career 
officers in cultural affairs stationed in London and a con- 
siderable number of others elsewhere, it decided to look 
for an academic appointee. I was asked if I would be 
interested. I realized that this could be, for someone 
with my background, the most rewarding job in the 
whole foreign service, and I was glad to say yes. Of course 
my answer was subject to the approval of my university, 
which would be asked to release me for at least two 
years, and also subject to a good deal of governmental 
ed tape. But I immediately liked the people I talked 
with in Washington and was impressed by their desire 
to give me a fair picture of the job. I left my initial 
interviews at the Agency with a real sense of purpose 
and satisfaction. 

But then followed the only depressing part of my 
experience with the Government. First, there were all 
those forms. FORM SF-57, the lengthy general form 
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for all prospective federal appointees. Even its direc- 
tions were forbidding. “All questions need to be an- 
swered Account for all periods of employment 
as well as unemployed periods for the past 15 years 


(If more space is required, use plain white paper.)”’ 


FORM SF-86 “All questions must'’—this is even 
more emphatic than ‘‘must be answered.’ FORM 
IAP-9 FORM SF-87 “This form may be 


taken to your nearest police station for completion.” 
And finally ForRM IA-75 Review the list of organi 
sign last page 

Once these instructions had been followed, though 
without any trip to the nearest police station, there came 
a pause. Nothing seemed to happen, despite the fact that 
it began to be whispered around my university that I 
might be leaving. Yet something was taking place, as I 
gradually discovered.’ Here and there I found an old friend 
who had been queried about me by the busy young men 
from—lI assume—the FBI. They had also interrogated 
several of my newer colleagues. And they had gone to my 
neighbors to ask how I treated my children a ridicu- 
lously inept question, since everyone knows that the 
significant thing in America is how our children 
All the forms and formalities were done with at last, 
h of the fall semester. I received my leave 
of absence and was sworn in at the end of January, 
1957. By that time I was full of misgivings and reser- 
vations. I would never like the Government; it would 
certainly never like me. Why was I giving up my pleas 
ant life of seminars, writing, and professional activity? 
The Sunday before I left for London was warm with 
Maryland sunshine. I walked with my family around 
the university campus and cursed my rashness at going. 
True, my family would follow me er I found,a place 
for us all to live, but meanwhile I wou al be sleee. How 
would I manage? And how would the English treat 
me? For that matter, how would my American col- 
leagues treat a newcomer who had been given the 
best job? 


Il 


Now, after nearly three years in England, I am 
home again. It would be improper, not to say awkward, 
for me to try and gauge what the Government gaine d 
by its decision to hire me. But I think I can testify to 
some of the things my university gained. And I know 
I can testify to what my family and I gained from our 
experience 

The recollections are so many that it is hard to choose 
from them. London itself—we all loved it. The evening 
before we sailed for home, we drove through Hyde 
Park, past Buckingham Palace, along the Thames 
through the City, and past the Tower and many another 


landmark we had learned to know. Often our children 
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had gone sightseeing and visiting by themselves. We 
had felt more at ease in letting them travel around 
London alone than we would have in either Washington 
New York. They had come to England under pro- 
est, particularly determined to dislike their British 


schools, They found the school buildings cold, the 
plumbing primitive. But they became friends with many 
of their fellow students, they worked hard to learn 
what they were supposed to, aa I think they fell in 
with English customs without losing their American 
identity. I believe there was genuine a - sction on both 
sides. Two bedrooms in our home outside Washington 
now have mementoes of Wimbledon sia gh 


the walls 


School on 
and our oldest girl has saved a letter fron 
the headmistress which starts simply, “We hope you 
have enjoyed being here as much as we have enjoyed 
having you 

My wife tells me she remember 
teas and the 
with pier cheeks, often pushed in a stately pram so large 
it blocked the sidewalk 
which the hostess always insisted were either a month 


before or a month past their peak. The Monday cattle 


the ample English 


kindness she found. The bouncing babies 


The attractive Cai gardens 


market in nearby Kingston, where there was no longer 
iny kind of livestock sold, but cockneys offering all 
kinds of wares. A Penny for the Guy. Christmas carols, 
sometimes sung by a wandering choir, sometimes by a 
single child who caroled for a copper. The friends 

1 neighbors ready to help when an unfamiliar piece 
of household equipment went wrong. But also the 
many little shops that always seemed to be shut when 
Ilse. And the tiny fire- 


= with their little islands of heat. But then—this 


we needed food or anything ¢ 


England not Utopia. In late spring and throughout 
a 


1e summer, the chu 
pleasant picnics. 

As for me, I have a rich collection of assorted 
memories: Responding for the guests at a Robert Burns 
linner after bolting down the indescribable haggis 
—_ through the night in a splendid Jacobean 

yuntry house Lecturing on American literature at 
re thriving regional universities: at Leeds, Birmingham 
Bristol, and a dozen others . . . Dinner at the high table 
ind then good port and good talk in a Cambridge com- 
bination roon Taking part in a memorial service 
honoring Ralph Waldo Emerson's ancestors at their ancient 
parish church 


the Fulbright Commission—the best committee I have 


Chairing the monthly meetings of 


ever sat with The good lunches afterwards at 
Brown's Hotel, starting with smoked salmon . . . Going 
every now and then to a pub and envying the worldly 
types who could strike up a conversation there with 
ease The Long Water at Hampton Court shimmering 
on a summer day The pleasant sherry parties after lec- 
ures at the Royal Society of Literature Watching 
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tennis at Wimbledon and playing tennis weekends at 
the Roehampton Club . . . The “At Homes” at Win- 
field House, residence of our Ambassador, and the satis 
faction of working for an ambassador with a genuine 
interest in cultural affairs The irritation of seeing 
“American” written in the New Statesman so often 
with a sneer The fog, living up to its reputation 
and so thick I once had to walk ahead of my car trailing 
a white scarf to guide the driver Publishing an 
occasional review or poem in an English’ magazine 
thereby (I hoped) strengthening my professional bona 
fides . . . The gusty, changeable weather for much of 
the year but also the splendor of an English day when 


the weather was exactly right 


The intellectual benefits I gained from my govern- 
ment experience and the ones my university gained wer« 
largely parallel. I think that I came back to Maryland 
a better teacher and more knowledgeable scholar than 
when I left. As a student of American culture, I now 
had the benefit of a good many months of living in 
the country whose culture was the matrix for our own 
The comparisons and contrasts I could make were some 
times, no doubt, unsound but at other times I felt 
sure they were useful, meaningful distinctions. Previ 
ously, I could compare our current culture with that of 


ante-bellum America; now I could also compare British 


oie. American culture, at least to a limited extent. I 
had new (to me) ideas about education. I returned to 
advocate less “democracy in education rather than 


more. I now was convinced that a good dea 
ing from an educational system which treated every stu 
dent alike, I felt pte we should pay more attention to 
our best students, make them work harder, sooner 

I think I learned something in a larger way too 
which transcended my university work. Like many a 
I discovered what it means to be an 
American. I knew the United States better, understood 


it better 


traveler before me, 


, for having lived in the United Kingdom. | 
acquired a new respect for what my country had already 
accomplished and a new and more ambitious idea of 


what it still must do. I can think of some striking ex 


amples of both. I had never realized, for instance, how 


energetic, inventive, and creative the American mind 
was. Nor, on the other hand, had I ever realized th 
magnitude of some of the opportunities it had missed 
I never understood what American radio could have been 


till I listened to the BBC. By now all sorts of people 


have reminded us that the American belongs to the 


public, but the present-day disk jockeys and advertisements 


are still a cheat and a corruption. The programs on th 


linarily even more trivial 
And how far th 


pretensions can be shown 


ndividual stations are 
than those devised by the networks 
networks hee sunk in their 


by a single instance. In “Invitation to Learning’ CBS 


has one of its few intellectual radio programs. When 
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I left I could listen to it on Sunday noons. When I 
came back I found that it was scheduled for Saturday 


nights at 10! The case of television looks nearly as 


desperate. The calculated mediocrity of NBC under its 


present management is evident enough. CBS is no better 
How blind it has grown to its responsibilities is attested 
by its president saying blandly not long ago that he 
proposed to release one evening hour a month for an 
intellectual public-service program. “Prime viewing time,’ 
he pointed out as he « announced the sacrifice. However, 
if we will look across the ocean at both BBC and In- 
dependent Television, we shall again see what can be 
done. We shall certainly not see Utopia—I sometimes 


think that British television is determined to repeat every 


one of American television's mistakes—but we shall see 


enough to give us food for thought 


IV 


W & did this during the war, British friend told 
me one day when we were talking about the idea of 
noving back and forth between government and aca- 
demic life. “And then we stopped. It was our loss,” 
he added. In this country also, we would benefit at all 
times, I am sure, by much more interchange. And it ought 
to operate both ways. I should like to see a government 
official teach now and then, just as much as I should favor 
a tour of government duty for a professor. Admit tted that 
the professor may prove crotchety, the official enamored 
of regulations. Or the professor may groan at the Form 
7; while the official will perhaps find the pertnissiveness 

ademic life slipshod. The fit will not be perfect. But 
the gains on both sides can be generous and surely worth 
trying for. I consider that my experience was especially 
good for me. However, equally useful though different 
things could be gained ne a tour of duty in India or 
Israel or Chile. In a less sophisticated society than that of 
Western Europe, your literary critic might have to lecture, 
in simple terms, on Pearl Buck instead of on Melville or 
Faulkner. Yet he himself would learn as much, I should 
think, through the stimulation of working in a quite 
different culture from his own. Though the things you 
would learn in Chile would be different from those ‘you 
would learn in England, they could certainly be as 
important 

To bring the government and the American intel- 
lectual closer together seems to me both highly desirable 
and very necessary. Is there a formula for it? I am 
naive enough think there is: a little more faith and 
trust on both sides. In this the British can teach us a lesson 
They give millions of public money on trust, and the 
level of public morality is higher there than in our own 


country 
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The Program of a New University President 


Three Hundred Years A go 


of Uppsala in 1661. At the time he assumed thi 


office in the oldest university in Sweden and Scandinavia, 
he dreu up a program of administrative policy and regula- 


tions and sent it to the “Chairman of the Board.” one 
Magn i Gabriel De la Gardie Chancelloys f the Uni- 
versity 

The gran ind nlere because it 
hows clearly that the hlemi f presidents and 
fle } il i fimel 4 fy Ru dhe ld as ch lar 
ind teacher and then an administrator, although he served 
is Rector 1668-1¢ An 67 1680 a vell as 
] He ad ach eved distinction a early as 1652 by his 
anatomical work on the lymph nodes' and was admitted 
to the Faculty f Medicine nly a few years thereafter 

The new “university president’ wrote as follows: 


Memorial on what I, by the 


lency, plan to do 


the counsel and power of Your Exce 


, and 


during my rectorate for the honor of God's name 


the welfare and best of the fatherland and the university 


{ Faculty Rules of Order} 


1. Would it be possible for Your Excellency to come 
to Uppsala to look over the rules of order to see if every 
thing in them must be followed? There are some things 


which cannot be done in practice 


{ Faculty Absenteeism] 

2. I will make certain that the professors follow the 
rules, especially with regard to diligent lecturing in pub 
lic and private, using the same discipline on them that 
they use on students who are negligent. It causes greater 
damage when a professor does not lecture when a nun- 
dred students are present, all of whom learn nothing, 
than one student's being absent and the professor lectur 


ing to the ninety-nine who do learn something 
{Campus Development} 
3, An Anatomical Theatre should be built on top of 


Olaus Rudbeck, Nera Exercita 1 MICA ( Arosiac 


{ Vasteras}, 1653) 


(I psala, 1893), 1-4. The 
EKMAN Absststant Profe r of History at 


f California, Riverside 


translation is my own 


ERNST 


aiversity 
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By ERNST EKMAN 


the new main university building 


i. Lots for the University Botanical Gardens should 
be bought and put in order including a house.* 


{ Buildings and Grounds] 


mmer. There- 


5. All the streets should be paved this su 
the street in front of his 


after he who does not wash 


house each Saturday should be fined one silver dale 


6. The Crown's water system should be finished so 


that one may have water in the castle and all the houses 


of the city both summer and winter 


Student Housing, Scholarships } 


7. A dormitory should be set up for half of the scholar- 
ship-holders for the benefit of the poorest ones. 


8. Scholarship-holders who receive 


noney . Must 


be obliged, when year after year they give no evidence 
of doing anything professionally, to return the money 


they received to the Crown again. The professors should 


be responsible, each in their own field, 


shipholde rs and 


for their scholar 
a real inspection of them. It is 
lefensible neither to God nor the State to rob the Crown's 


noney, which was gathered together by the sweat of other 


men for the honor of God's name and the general good 


The Library} 


9. A wire-screen gallery should be constructed for the 
whole library, so that the students may use it and nothing 
may be taken from them who enter it 

10. A special library by itself and another of dupli- 


cates and inexpensive editions should be set up in the 


main building for students who may always use them 


there 


{ Fire Protection} 
11. Ladders, waterspouts, and leather buckets should 


be purchased for the university for the sake of fire in 


order to take care of it when there is accidental blaze 


Some degree of personal interest may be suspected here 
Rudbeck was first and foremost an anatomist 


* The second great in 


erest of Rudbeck at this time was botany 


Rudbeck had spent a year in Holland on a fellowship and had 


ired the cleanliness of the streets of Leiden 
Many scholarships were being wasted on sons of the nobility 


who did not need them. A dormitory of this kind was one way to 


t } 


protect the commoners 


Olof Rudbeck (1630-1702) became Rector of the Uni ee 
The letter is printed in Claes Annerstedt Bret af Olof ee 
Rudbeck d. a. rérande Upsala universitet, Upsala universite 
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13.’ Once each term the Rector and once each month 
the Deans should assemble small groups of students by 


college and inquire about their studies and manner of 
living. They should be made to see that they have come 
from scholastic slavery to academic freedom; not having 
freedom for the practice of vice but freedom to attempt 
to become and be justifiably called righteous men, made 
in God's image, who are filled with wisdom and under 


standing. 


Faculty Backbiting 


in contact with one another, and in unity so that youth 


14. The entire faculty should be kept in friendshi 


may see from their example what the University, with 
time, will teach them; that unity is the very heart of a 
kingdom. The professors should not speak badly to the 

own students of the teaching and scholarship of their 


colleagues but rather encourage one another's scholarship 


[Faculty Meetings and Faculty Salaries} 


15. Faculty meetings should be held now and then or 


how instruction should be conducted, leading to the good 


of the whole republic (the sole reason for which the uni- 
versity has been created) and not, as happens now, only 
talking in faculty meetings about how the grain is to be 
sold, how the peasants are properly to pay their dues,” 
what fines will be paid for bruises, and how they may 
get their salaries in a proper fashion. Rather than this 
they should consider that as a merchant does not receive 
money until his product is recognized as good nor the 
soldier booty before he has won, instruction also must be 
recognized as being good before the professors demand 


salary for it 


16. (The rector and the deans should consult with 


the tutors of the young nobles once a month to make suré 


government service. ) 


Faculty Recruitment } 


| | 
18. Positions at the level of assoctate professor should 
now and then be left vacant so that if a learned man were 
to show up who had no position, he might be hired to do 


his work at the university preparing himself for greater 


service 
f Alumni Placement} 

19. Two professors from the university should speak 
at the next meeting of the diet on alumni placement 


There should be openings as mayors, governors, council- 


men, etc. for those who majored in law and politics and 
students of theology, mathematics, physics, languages, his 
tory, etc. should get the kind of work in secondary and 
primary schools and the professions that they have pre- 
pared themselves for and not, as has been the usual prac- 
tice up to now, that one who has studied Greek is first 
a schoolteacher of logic, then mathematics, then physics, 
then eloquence etc., and even theology which he has never 
studied ; all of which is to the detriment of youth, scholars, 
academicians, indeed the fatherland. Indeed, it is worse 
than among the officials of a city. If the tailor comes to 
town he is not first made a shoemaker, then a smith, then 
a carpenter, etc. and, as an afterthought, a tailor, but im- 
mediately does what he has been trained to do. If this is 
the situation among unlettered people, should not we, 
who wish to be called literate, be ashamed? Otherwise 
the Crown's money spent on the university 1s cast into a 
well and even if all the professors were to lecture night 


and day, there would still be no good disciples, for the 


udents will not work hard on their studies when no 
position awaits them for their successful completion. It 


ve better that there were no university! 


{ Bibliographical Reports } 

20. The administration should annually print an index 
of all the books, disputations, orations and lectures pub- 
lished and should send this to the Chancellor in order 
that the faculty may be egged on to do something 
{High Prices at the Student Bookstore } 

25. The stationer, since he has a monopoly, must 
er the students paper at a better price than they can 
get it for in town and stock paper for notices for the 


university 
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{Student Counseling, “Academic Freedom” 
[ Noblesse Oblige} 
| | education preparing them for 
* Items 12, 17, 21-24, and 26 are not of general interest 
*The university derived part of its income from dues paid by 
peasants on land owned by the university ae 
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paring 
flabby ‘ sometimes supported by particular evidence re issigned papers to ack vledge the source of 
lating to dent che , The Washir n Office of the ritten statements » not iginate with hi The 
Association does not, frankly, know what the main truth is sual procedure for ing this is the use of quotation 1 arks 
But we have been informed and set on a course of reason nd an accompanying footnote or bibliographical reference 
able th At by the ber utter ver i tl € case f a direct tatho {1 a rete ce r tootnote 
the faculty nid dent of the University i the case of indirect gq tat r the par phras 
Los Angele The flory presente 1 iM statement 
Bulletin,’ the weekly lletin for the staff Plagiarism in any form whether fr I 
of California; itt here reprinted im its entivety c inpublished papers of other students, 1s 

lead to dismissal fr he University 

After an exhaustive study of a group of term papers CUBES E we Stancaras OF 
itt nenale ad the nt af 
submitted in his English 135 class in the fall semester one 
of 1959. Robert A Bone, Assistant Professor of English 
y the fact that a disciplinary “T vas, at that time, the 
at Los Angeles, found that ten papers flagrantly violated stomary penalty. This 
the principle of scholarship and the moral grounds upon thet of to conte 
which it rests 
: It is apparent that some types of plagiaris those from 
As a consequence, Professor Bone assigned a disci ished sources—are re readily identifiable than others 
plinary grade of ‘'F’’ in the course to cach of the students. The submission of papers or parts of papers written by 
The UCLA Faculty-Administration Committee on Stu- ther students is re difficult to discover, but such action 


dent Conduct unanimously supported Professor Bone's if discovered, will receive the same penalty. Organizations 


he pe y 
action and issued an additional penalty to cach student r individuals who make a practice of collecting papers for 
in the form of a reprimand resubmission will be considered guilty of fostering plagiarism 


In order to clarify the problems involved in this case, 


this Committee, with the concurrence of the UCLA Stu Cheating on examinations, like plagiarism, is an abroga 
dent Judicial Board, published the following statement tion of a student's responsibility to his fellow students as 
A university is a community of faculty and students well as to the whole academic ¢ nity: it follows that 
dedicated to the acquisition and transmission of knowledge the appropriate penalty is dismissal 
Every individual in this community has an obligation to Responsible behavior during exa tions means con 
uphold its intellectual standards, which alone make learn- forming to the conditions of the examination as laid down 
ing and education worthwhile. It is the responsibility of by the instructor. Any departure fri these conditions in 
the faculty to try to communicate both knowledge and rder to obtain a higher grade or to enable others to obtain 
respect for knowledge. It is equally the responsibility of a higher grade is cheating. It is pointless to attempt a 
the student to respect knowledge for its own, sake. Only catalogue of the mechanics of such cheating as the ingenuity 
thus does he prove himself deserving of a university educa- t the dishonest is legendary. In the absence of express 
tion. A student is not an empty receptacle into which the stipulations to the contrary, it may be assumed that the 
faculty pour knowledge: the student's rdle in education is conditions of the examination preclude copying the work 
an active one, and he alone bears the responsibility for the t another student or the presence of terials related to 


work he does. Whoever refuses this responsibility is un- the subject of the course in a place accessible to the person 
worthy of a university education. A student who steals taking the examination. Of course, the possession of, or 
work or cheats in any way, is refusing the responsibility that reference to, unauthorized copies of examinations is also 
is his, and so forfeits the right to remain a member of the cheating 

academic community. This Committee announces, there- It is the obligation of the student not to cheat, not to 
fore, that any student found guilty of cheating or plagiar- create the appearance of if { not to contribute to 
ism will be dismissed from the University cheating by others. It is the obligati f the student and 


the instrv 


of cheating. Unfortun- 


UCLA Faculty-Administration Committee on Student Con- ately must be given to the fact that among 
duct Issues Statement on Plagiaris Cheating,” UNIVERSITY students unconditioned to high standards of personal honor 


BULLETIN, 8:166 (No. 33, April 4, 1960). Reprinted by per 
mission of Professor Ralph Cohen, Chairman of the UCLA 
Faculty-Administration Cor on Student Conduct, and of ce unity by reporting such 


there is a reluctance to discharge their duty to the academic 


ances This in no sense, 


the Public Information Office of the University however, diminishes their obligation and if progress is to 
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| Student Cheating 


he made toward the establishment of an acceptable ethica 


er learning, the importance 


by the 


climate at an institution of I 


of this obligation must ,be emphasized, if necessary 


appropriate punishr for failure to discharge it 


nent 
Examination cheating may be proved by direct observa- 
the examination 
of 


tion or by internal evidence contained in 


paper itself. Internal evidence requires the retention 


the questioned examination papers until the issue of cheat- 


ing has been disposed of, since the accused student has the 


right to be confronted with any tangible evidence. As a 


practice, all final examination whether 


be 


natter of papers, 


questioned or not, shi retained by the instructor for 


before destruction. If plagiarism and cheating 


one year 
are to be abolished, every member of the academic commun- 
ity must act to prevent them. Each examination, each 
assignment—no matter how large or small—must be an 


occasion for demonstrating academic and personal responsi- 


bility 


Thread-End o if Learning 


Th Old § 
it last 
made 
the |i sut 
with 
for a | 
re «f 
than if 
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Legal Certification 


of the Whole Title of Psychology: 


A Concern for the Academic Community 


Prior to World War II, the profession of “psychology” 


was unambiguously identified as academic, devoted 
primarily to the tasks of teaching and research. Since 
the War there has been a rather remarkable shift in 
emphasis, and at this point possibly only one-third of the 
members of this” profession carry out the traditional 
academic pursuits, and two-thirds are involved in applied 
or clinical work. While this transition makes a fascinat- 
ing story, the history of this development is only of 
casual interest to the academic community. What is more 
directly relevant, however, is that the changes in the 
profession of psychology have been accompanied by 
legislative efforts that already have been successful in 
more than a quarter of the states. It is here contended 
that the type of legislation being passed is of deep con- 
cern to the total academic community since it restricts 
at least one important traditional academic privilege, 


I 
constitutes a form of de facto academic imperialism, and 


otherwise encumbers mobility between disciplines. 

The type of legislation that has become the pattern 
for most states is known as ‘‘certification of the whole 
title." ' While the laws vary considerably, they prohibit 
the use of the word psychology or its derivatives (psy- 
chological or psychologist) in a title or description of 
services when the services are offered to the public for a 
tee, unless the person representing himself in this manner 
has been certified by the relevant state agency Generally, 
such laws exempt titles used in educational institutions 
or governmental agencies 

The purpose of the legislation is ostensibly to protect 
the public from charlatans. Obviously, this is not the 
only reason why psychologists might sponsor the legisla- 
tion, but it stands as the manifest reason for undertaking 


legislative efforts at all. Certification of the whole title, 


Much of the history of the certification development is not 
publicly recorded. The main source for documentation is the 
American Psychologist, official journal of the American Psycho 
logical Association. The issues discussed here are barely visible 
except for occasional published correspondence in the comment 
section and an article by Cynthia P. Deutsch (‘After Legislation 

What Price Psychology American Psychologist, XI, No 


vember, 1958, pp. 645-652) 
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however, in no way restricts who practices psychology 
It only restricts who uses the title. In other words, under 
any other unencumbered title charlatans may continue 
to carry out the practices that constitute psychology. It 
should be remarked that there are many euphemistic 
titles available 

It also needs to be pointed out that by design the 
laws do not indicate what constitutes the practice of 
psychology. Part of the reason for this may be that 
there has been difficulty among psychologists deciding 
what the practice of psychology includes, but also im- 
portant here is the fact that the inclusion of procedures 
as psychological practice might be interpreted by com- 
peting practicing professions as invasion of existing pro- 
prietory rights or as an attempt to stake a claim. Thus, 
for example, any attempt to include psychotherapy or 
counseling as a part of the description of psychological 
practice might arouse psychiatrists, social workers, nurses 
ind others who may also have claims in the area. On 
the other hand, psychologists would not be willing to 
describe psychological practice in terms of those things 
uniquely associated with their profession Possibly it is 


this combination of circumstances that has led to the 


current status of affairs 


To this point, however, the way these laws serve the 
public has not been indicated. They serve to provide titles 
that the public may be educated to recognize as repre- 
senting the training and experience required for certifi- 
cation under the law. This is certainly valuable, but the 
unintended consequences of the laws in their current 
form require examination of other alternatives, at least 
one of which is obvious: certification could be for use 
of the title Certified Psychologist. What title could be 
more easily recognized and associated with certification 


of psychologists 4 


It now remains to examine the consequences of the 
laws and why they should be of interest to the academic 
community at large. The first consequence may be stated 
directly: it has always been the privilege of academic 
persons to consult and serve as experts under the title of 
their academic disciplines. These laws no longer permit 


the academic psychologist to consult or carry out other 


activities for a fee outside educational or government 
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settings without being certified or else without deliber- 
ately circumventing the law. This is a restriction of 
action of an academic person not previously encountered, 
and certainly there are many sensitive specialties that 
exist among other academic disciplines. Further, certifica- 
tion of the whole title becomes a legal encumbrance on 
the whole discipline and not merely on those applied 
or clinical specialties where legal controls may seem 
desirable. 

Of course, it is possible for an academic psychologist 
to become certified, as the proponents of the laws point 
out, if he wishes to offer his services to the public for 
a fee. This does not alter the fact that the psychologist 
must take initiative in order to have a privilege that is 
available to all other academic disciplines, and further, 
this constitutes a privilege that was previously his. An 
argument that psychologists as a profession can do what 
they want is hardly tenable since they exist in an academic 
community, but the argument borders on the ridiculous 
as soon as the issue is raised of what constitutes a 
psychologist or what constitutes services that are psy- 
chological in nature. The laws do not give answers to 
these questions; they merely specify arbitrary training 
and experience ‘requirements, which, incidentally, tend to 
be defined around the traditional areas of psychological 
instruction in the graduate schools rather than training 
in skills in giving psychological services, whatever they 
may be. 

The question of what constitutes psychology and who 
shall set the criterion is not one that can be bypassed 
easily. On the one hand, in describing services they 
render for a fee as consultants, other academic disciplines 
may not represent their services as being psychological 
in nature. With the many meanings involved in the 
term, in the literal interpretation of laws it is question- 
able that a literature critic could give a public lecture on 
“Psychological Dilemmas in the Greek Tragedies,”’ that a 

ophysiologist could consult as an expert on the psy- 
chological aspects of brain damage in the albino rat, or 
that a commercial publisher could sell a ‘psychological 
thriller." These are the far-fetched cases, but they should 
begin to indicate the de facto imperialism involved. 
When looking for a consultant for anything that involves 
a “psychological” aspect, in accord with the certification 
law, the tendency should be to seek out a psychologist. 
Considering the question of what does not have psy- 
chological aspects, the implications of this are rather 
stifling. 

Actually, of more direct and serious consequence is 
the fact oa such laws will tend to inhibit interdis- 
ciplinary mobility. For example, once the laws are en- 
acted the only way one can satisfy the legal definition of 
psychology is through the curriculum specified in the 
laws (generally a traditional Ph.D. in psychology). This 
means that in the future scientists who develop interests 
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in psychology at later points in their careers may face 
the situation that they can never become ' ‘psychologists’ 
without starting anew. Similarly, it seems inevitable that 
programs of study will be patterned to satisfy the cur- 
riculum specified under the law for certification. This 
can hardly be seen as permitting a fluidity of interest or 
encouraging of a broad perspective based on substantial 
contact with other disciplines. Government and educa- 
tional institutions not restricted under the laws are thus 
still likely to be governed by them. 

The discussion of the academic imperialism and in- 
hibition of interdisciplinary mobility has been general; 
the problems indicated are more acute the closer the 
sister discipline to psychology. In the case of sociology 
the consequences are quite alarming. For example, 
sociologists have shared the area commonly known as 
social psychology — psychologists from inception 
through its recent development, and both disciplines 
have used freely the title social psychology. In terms of 
theoretical development and interest, possibly the sociol- 
Ogists have the prior claim; in terms of amount of re- 
search published, possibly the psychologists have the 
greater claim. Whatever the case, over a quarter of the 

members of the American Sociological Association claim 
social psychology as a primary specialty, and this is the 
single specialty most frequently listed by sociologists. 
Under the laws certifying the whole title of psychology, 
sociologists are no longer permitted to call themselves 
social psychologists when offering their services to the 
public for a fee. In other words, in the definition of the 
law sociologists are no longer sufficient judges of the 
of their dis- 


cipline! Sometimes psychologists confront sociologists 


qualifications for the most common are 
with the question: “Why do sociologists want to be 
psychologists ?"’ This is a ridiculous question; sociologists 
do not want to be psychologists, but a substantial propor- 
tion of them are social psychologists. The law indis- 
criminately encumbers this title to which psychologists 
certainly have no exclusive rights or prerogatives. 

To suggest that grandfather clauses can take this into 
account does not alter the situation; they merely serve as 
a remedy (bribe?) for the immediate inequities. There 
has been some justifiable consternation among sociologists 
over the implication that to be a social psychologist one 
must be a psychologist per se. As has been suggested 
above, the potential consequences for academic curricula 
and specifications of titles in government, industry, and 
other areas might well be as by 
sociologists. It would be asking too much to have these 
agencies keep straight the subtle distinction that social 
psychology is a joint discipline while other qualifications 
to the title psychology may represent specialties. Similarly 
with students, if certification is viewed as a form of 
reward, selection of training in a psychology department 


rather than a sociology department may be governed by 
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other than academic interests. 

In response to the American Sociological Association, 
the American Psychological Association has considered 
possible alternatives to ameliorate the current situation 
for sociologists. The formula that appears to have evolved 
is a legal exemption clause for sociologists who wish to 
use the title social psychologist, provided they satisfy 
certain requirements and declare their intentions to use 
the title. In the broader context, this can be viewed only 
as a stopgap for one acute situation. It does not resolve 
the problems created by certification of the whole title. 

Psychologists often become defensive when criticisms 
of the certification laws are raised. In righteous indigna- 
tion they ask questions like: ‘Don't you want to control 
charlatans?" These questions are obviously inappropriate 
since they ignore the fact that an alternative exists that 
is equally good or better for the identification of persons 
certified as psychologists. This alternative does not re- 
quire other disciplines to initiate action to protect their 
proprietory rights. Nor does it vitiate a well-established 
academic privilege. Since certification of the whole title 
is not supposed to stop the activities of charlatans but 
is Only supposed to serve by providing a title that can 


regular or stated meetin gs 


be recognized by the public, it ts indefensible that 
psychologists should be unwilling to use the more ex- 
plicit title Certified Psychologist. The argument that psy- 
chologists advance that charlatans could continue to call 
themselves psychologists is spurious. It makes no dif- 
ference what charlatans call themselves; the issue is 
whether certified psychologists can be easily identified by 
the public. 

It is more than unfortunate that the issues of certifica- 
tion have not been openly debated prior to attempts at 
legislation. Rather, the issues have been viewed as local 
squabbles of psychologists, charlatans, and the competing 
practicing professions. Other academic disciplines have 
tended to be disinterested, and even academic psycholo- 
gists have tended to hold themselves above becoming 
concerned with what the practitioners were doing. Con- 
sidering the pattern of legislation that has evolved, these 
issues are of vital concern to the academic community. 
Since precedents and principles are involved that tend to 
abrogate existing academic rights and to constrict a tra- 
dition of interdisciplinary communication and mobility, 
the judgment of the academic community should be 


brought to bear on this situation. 


The faculty should be represented in some manner at regular or stated meetings 


4 


of the board of trustees. This end may be accomplished in several ways: members 


may be elected by the faculty to membership on the board of trustees for limited 
terms of office and without vote (the Cornell plan) ; or the faculty committee on 
university policy may be elected by the faculty from its own members to be present 
and advise with the board as a whole, or with the regularly appointed committee 
of the board on university policy (the plan in vogue at Princeton, Stanford, Wiscon- 


sin, etc.). 


From “Place and Function of Faculties in University Government,” Report of 


Committee T, 1920. 
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A Community of Scholars 


The new mobility of the American professor makes 
him a frequent visitor to other colleges and universities, 
and even the campuses that were once too distant or in- 
accessible to attract the attention of outside academics 
are no longer off the beaten path. The marvels of modern 
transportation, in conjunction with the availability of 
travel funds, have made it possible for a steady stream of 
college administrators and faculty members to move 
across the landscape of higher education bent on academic 
consultation, scholarly investigation, professional associa- 
tion, and student recruitment. It may be that an oc 
casional professor takes undue advantage of these rela- 
tively new opportunities and a few may even come to 
feel that their accomplishments on the road are more 
important than their work in the classroom or the library 
In some cases they may be right. Nevertheless, the new 
professorial mobility is, for the most part, a highly de- 
sirable development, one that probably contains some 
profound implications for the future of American higher 
education. At any rate, it has become such an integral 
part of college and university life as to be quite common 
place. 

American academicians may have grown so accustomed 
to the scene I have described that they take for granted 
some of its most pleasant and rewarding features. Many 
of them probably do not appreciate, for instance, the 
extent to which an old-time hospitality and spirit of 
helpfulness still exist on the college campus in_ this 
country and the way in which they light up the path 
of the traveling professor. Last year while doing research 
for a book, I made a 15,000-mile trip that took me to 
25 or 30 institutions of higher learning in a dozen 
states and the District of Columbia. During the course 
of my travels, which consumed almost a year, | became 
keenly aware of this attractive aspect of the academic 
scene in the United States. 

Much of my time was spent in libraries and manu- 
script depositories, the custodians of which, as a rule, 
I found unusually courteous and kind They were re- 
markably helpful in accommodating their schedules to 
mine, in providing me with good working facilities, and 
in locating materials relevant to my research. My greatest 
obligations, however, are to the large number of pro- 
fessors I had the good fortune to meet during my trip. 
Some of these men and women were friends or ac 
quaintances; others were perhaps influenced in their 
attitude toward me by the fact that I shared with them 
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a disciplinary or research interest. But most of them had 
never seen me before, and I suspect that few of them 
had ever heard of me. Thus, the courteous and generous 
treatment I received from almost every professor I sought 
out or met soon made it apparent that what was hap- 
pening to me was merely a manifestation of a pattern 
of conduct quite normal on most university and college 
campuses. The fact that I was a stranger and a professor 
from another institution seemed sufficient to call forth 
an amazing display of hospitality. People graciously took 
me to lunch, introduced me to their colleagues, guided 
ne over their campuses, showed me the local attractions, 
and invited me into their homes. I had never quite ap- 
preciated the extraordinary friendliness and attention 


American professors exhibit toward the visiting scholar. 


But even more impressive to me was the manner in 
which my fellow-academicians went out of their way to 
help me in my research. I spent a good many pleasant 
and exciting hours with scholars who were in a position 
to help me by providing information, by clarifying 
certain points of interpretation, and by suggesting use- 
ful hypotheses. Many of them directed me to little-known 
collections or other sources in the locality; others took 
me to talk with colleagues who were informed in the 
area of my research or told me of work their students 
had done that might be useful to me; and some of them 
even gave me access to their own notes. Most of these 
men and women were very busy with their own work 
and certainly did not welcome unnecessary interruptions. 
Yet I found them to be uniformly generous with their 
time and ideas. This was true, I think, for two reasons. 
In the first place, they are people of good will sincerely 
dedicated to the ideal of helping other scholars and 
students. And second, most of the professors I talked 
with are genuinely interested in ideas, curious about 
and often excited by research others are doing, and eager 


to learn about educational progress on other campuses. 


Professors are human, of course, and I am not sug- 
gesting that they have been miraculously absolved of 
all the foibles and shortcomings attributed to them in 
the familiar stereotypes, But I like to think—and there 
is really no other way to explain what happened to me 
that my experience bears testimony to the vitality, the 
intellectual curiosity, and the humanistic tradition that 
are still present on the American college campus. The 
interest in ideas and good conversation, the independence 
and good judgment, the concern for other people, and 
the plain old-fashioned hospitality I found have given 
me renewed faith in ‘the republic of letters’’ in America. 
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Pattern for the Future? 


Our of the mass of published material concerning 
faculty salaries, teaching loads, technological aids, the 
birth bulge, and the general problems of American edu- 
cation, there seem now to be emerging several unalterable, 
but perhaps quite depressing, facts. These are as follows: 

1. In spite of higher academic standards and increased 
costs, enrollments in higher education will increase 

2. Even with higher salaries and more attractive 
employment conditions, the number of college and uni 
versity teachers will be inadequate to meet the demand 

3. Television, films, and other technological aids may 
be helpful but will not solve our instructional problems 

Thus, forgetting for the moment our dream of small 
classes taught by competent instructors receiving high 
salaries, we in the academic world might, realistically and 
cold-bloodedly, assess the pattern that appears to be taking 
shape. Certain things seem inevitable—whether we like 
them or not—and we shall have to consider them. Hop- 
ing that we may at least be partly wrong, let us see what 
the pattern might be. 


II 


Certain changes seem destined to take place. In the 
top ranks, the prestige colleges and universities, even 
though having some difficulty in getting faculty, will 
acquire even more prestige. Able to limit enrollments 
and drawing on a larger number of competent students, 
they will become increasingly selective. Similarly, they 
will attract many faculty members who, to some extent, 
will be willing. to give up financial benefiits for the 
pleasure of teaching exceptional students under desirable 
circumstances 

Likewise, academically speaking, as the rich get richer, 
the poor will get poorer. At the bottom of the ladder, 
the badly-financed colleges and universities, both privately 
sponsored and state-supported, will be swamped. Already 
having difficulty getting and keeping faculty members, 
these institutions will find their position precarious. Very 
likely some of them will become academic dumping 
grounds. That is, the student who can get into no other 
college will be taught by the faculty member who is 
unable to obtain a position elsewhere. To this group, 
the prospect is dismal 
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However, the academic aristocracy who will close their 
ranks even more tightly and their poor relations who will 
throw up their hands and sink despairingly under their 
loads constitute only a small part of American colleges 
and universities. Between them lie the great number 
of our state-supported institutions: the middle class of 
academica; at the higher levels, sleek and well-brushed, 
prosperous, flourishing, although perhaps slightly vulgar; 
at the lower levels, respectable, conservative, but some- 
what shabby genteel. Although perhaps not considered to 


be “name” schools, except in certain strong areas of 


specialization, they are staffed by hard-working and able 
faculties. The range in size, methods, and standards is 
very great, but well within the limits of competency. It 
is this group, the reputable, state-supported institutions, 
that will struggle to solve the problem of teacher shortage 


and increased enrollments. 


The first step that is already being taken is to limit the 
size of the student-body by raising entrance requirements 
and tightening up standards within the institution, But 
this policy can be followed for only a limited time, In 
some states, it will stop with the next election, for when 
a sufficient number of voters feel that their children are 
being barred from higher education, the existing colleges 
or universities will be required to admit them or new 
institutions will be established 

Very well then. The next step is to insist that adequate 
funds be raised to educate those being left out; say, the 
class ‘‘B’ group who might benefit from a college educa 
tion but who are not in the academic elite. This policy 
also has its limitations. Although the amount of money 
a state is willing to devote to higher education is large- 
surprisingly so, in many cases—there comes a time when 
the administrative heads are told bluntly to do with what 
has been allocated and “to cut out the frills.” And 
unfortunately, if an administrator is unable or unwilling 
to do so, he can be replaced; and an astonishingly large 
number of people will be eager to take his position and 


attempt to do what is required. 


But even with an increase in academic standards and 
a higher salary schedule, many institutions will have to 
use teachers with less preparation than is acceptable at 
present. If instructors with doctorates are not available, 
the administrative head will be forced to appoint those 
with. a master’s degree; if these are not found in suf- 


ficient numbers, he will use those with bachelor’s degrees; 
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and so on down the line in an effort to have someone to 
meet the classes. Indeed, we are witnessing even now 
the difficulty that administrators have in balancing the 
need for faculty members with degrees and experience 
against the expense of appointing them, with the result 
that more and more instructors with minimal educa- 
tion are hired “because of the shortage.”’ 

Undoubtedly, as classes become larger and teachers 
scarce, more technological aids, such as television and 
films, will be used. But the information that is available 
concerning these methods of instruction indicates that 
such aids are, as their name implies, mechanical helps 
that will allow more students to be taught, but like the 
already widely-used technological aids—books and peri- 
odicals, for example—are not substitutes for classroom 
learning experiences; and in some instances, such as the 
grading of freshmen themes, are of little value. In the 
final analysis, these mechanical devices may assist in 
instruction, but they will not solve the problem of the 
teacher shortage. 


Ili 


Lac KING money, teachers, and a satisfactory tech- 
nological means of instruction, what is the solution? 
Obviously, a really acceptable solution is impossible, 
but it seems logical that what will happen will not be new 
or surprising, but simply a continuation of what is already 
taking place: 

1. Students will be divided according to ability. Such 
a division, in effect now in many states, will be the custom- 
ary One in all state-supported institutions and will result in 
three groups: Junior College, College, and Honors 
Although all three groups may exist on one campus, it 
is more probable that they will be on two campuses, with 
the Junior College group on one 
Honors group on the other. 


and the College and 


This aspect of higher education is now accepted to a 
large degree in America. If a student is unable to enter 
the college or university that is his first choice, even now 
he goes to another institution, perhaps not so happily as 

» he might, but nevertheless he goes. We as a nation feel 
quite strongly that it is very important for most of our 
jyoung people ‘‘to go to college somewhere,” and we are 
‘not likely to give up the privilege, even if it means that 
some ‘‘colleges’’ are little more than secondary schools. 
To much of America, colleges are the means of an 
advance in status regardless of the quality of instruction. 

2. Almost all lower division courses will be taught by 
those with M.A. or B.A. degrees who do not wish to 
(or cannot) acquire a doctorate or who are in the process 
of completing their graduate study. Many of the classes 
now taught by Ph.D.’s will be taught by instructors or 
graduate assistants. 

This pattern, too, is already well established. Upper 
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division, graduate, or honors courses are the most desirable 


and the highly-qualified teacher gravitates toward them. 
More than that, since the pattern is an expansion of what 
is already in existence in many institutions, it is admin 
istratively the easiest path to follow. 


3. The small state-supported college or university will 
disappear; and in all institutions, most classes will be 
large, many more technological aids will be used, and 
students will be required to study more on their own. 
Especially in lower division or in required courses, great 
numbers of students will be taught at one time and 
examined by machine-scored tests. Even in such classes 
as literature and composition, the factual part of the 
courses will be presented to large groups, with smaller 
sections being used to take care of the writing of papers 
Or essay examinations. 

This pattern, of course, is already with us. The dif- 
ficulty in grading essays is one that probably will never 
be overcome, but very likely it will be met by requiring a 
fewer number of such papers. The student who used to 
write one paper a week in freshman composition will 
possibly write one every two or three weeks. In any event, 
those methods of instruction that depend on individual 
student-teacher association will almost entirely vanist 


except in a relatively few classes. 


IV 


Bec AUSE this pattern of education appears to be almost 
inevitable in the majority of American colleges and uni- 
versities, and indeed is already in effect in some of them, 
the academic profession is faced with the task of carrying 
out its educational duties within the framework of the 
pattern. 

In the first place, it is absolutely imperative that college 
and university teachers make a unified effort to live up to 
the responsibilities of the profession. Unless professional 
groups take a determined, resolute stand, the profession 
may be diluted by the influx of badly-educated people 
appointed in the name of expediency. The AAUP, the 
various accrediting agencies, faculty organizations, and 
interested laymen must take steps to prevent the state- 
supported institutions from following the course of action 
taken by some secondary schools, in which the number of 
students was large, budgets were inadequate, emergency 
certificates were issued to the incompetent, and the result 
was that students only went through the motions of edu- 
cation without obtaining the objectives or even realizing 
they existed. 

A great many members of college and university facul- 
ties are, I feel, unduly complacent about the lack of 
teachers in higher education, feeling that the academic 
world has now a “‘seller’s market’ and the scarcity will 
benefit them personally. They forget, I am afraid, that 
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unless they take adequate measures to protect the profes- 
sion, they soon will be outnumbered—and ;outvoted—-by 
new members of the faculty who have been brought in to 
meet the public demand for college education. They 
should remember that some of the important results of 
education cannot be measured quantitatively and that no 
convincing method has been devised to determine with 
real validity the competency of most teachers, much less 
show a correlation between the number of degrees they 
have and their instructional effectiveness. 

In addition, college and university faculties must 
examine—closely and critically examine—their curricula 
and their methods of teaching to be sure that the educa- 
tional task is being performed as efficiently as possible 
Such an examination, long overdue in some institutions, 
might bring about some drastic changes and some more 
effective techniques of instruction. 

Faculty members might also be more keenly aware 
of the fact that they have a responsibility to the profession 
as a profession, in addition to whatever loyalties they 
might possess to their departments and to their institu- 
tions. There is not yet among those in higher education 
the same unity of agreement concerning professional 
standards that exists among medical men; and as yet, we 
have made only a beginning in our attempts to regulate 
the profession. Possibly for fear of losing job mobility, 
academic freedom, and institutional autonomy, professors 
are reluctant to set up, for example, a state licensing 
board that would determine the requirements to be met, 
the examinations to be given, and the candidates to be 
approved before teaching in colleges or universities. It 
may well be that a stronger attempt on a national scale 
would be advisable in this area of responsibility 


Similarly, there has been a reluctance to attempt any 
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national standardization of courses, members of the pro- 
fession feeling perhaps that such.an insistence on con- 
formity would result in the loss of desired variety and 
flexibility. Even though, in theory, a student who has 
completed a first year's course at an accredited college 
should be able to enter the second year at another college 
and begin his studies without too much difficulty, in 
practice, as students have found to their sorrow, the 
level of competency required varies widely from institu- 
tion to institution. Indeed, in some instances it is almost 
impossible to ascertain just what the completion of a 
specific course entails, if anything. It might be helpful to 
faculty and students alike to have access to a series of 
nationally recognized examinations for at least the dif- 
ferent subjects taught in the freshman and sophomore 
years so as to facilitate the transfer of a student from one 
college to another and to insure that the offerings at 
different institutions were comparable. 

Finally, 1 cannot emphasize too strongly that, unless 
we achieve a strong unity as a profession and establish 
national standards backed up by some means of regula- 
tion and enforcement, these important matters will soon 
be done by agencies usually considered to be peripheral to 
the college and university world. There is a strong and 
growing feeling in many state law-making bodies that 
requirements for teachers and courses in institutions of 
higher education should be subject to closer control by 
groups established by legislative action—groups in which 
there is no assurance that professors will have an adequate 
voice. Should college and university faculty members 
fail to assume their professional responsibilities and 
refuse to act as leaders in this crucial time, the power to 
make decisions in higher education could pass from their 


hands. 


Taxes and the Professor: Four Topics 


Among the almost numberless problems which the 
federal income tax presents to individuals, four are of 
particular interest to the teaching profession. Because 
it will not be long before all of us will be faced with 
the complexities of Form 1040 or one of its offspring, 
it may be helpful to review these special topics at this 
time in the hope that the task will be rendered less 
difficult and, perhaps, less costly. The discussion must, 
however, be limited and is not intended as a substitute 
for competent professional advice with respect to 
individual cases. 


I. Prizes and Awards 


A new provision was enacted as part of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 in order ‘‘to eliminate the con- 
fusion resulting from certain court decisions’’ dealing 
with the tax treatment of prizes and awards. This provi- 
sion, section 74, states that generally such receipts are 
includable in the gross income of the taxpayer. It must 
be noted at the outset, however, that this section does not 
deal with scholarship and fellowship grants, which also 
now are treated in a special provision of the law. The 
latter type of receipt will be discussed in the second part 
of this article. But this separation does immediately con- 
cern us because it obliges us to understand how the 
Congress itself intends us to identify those receipts which 
are, for the purpose of the law, to be considered prizes 
and awards so that we may distinguish them from scholar- 
ships and fellowships. The Treasury has interpreted the 
words “prizes and awards” to mean “amounts received 
from radio and television giveaway shows, door prizes, 
and awards in contests of all types, as well as any prize: 
and awards from an employer to an employee in recogni- 
tion of some achievement in connection with his employ- 
ment.’ (Italics supplied.) On the other hand, it has in- 
terpreted the term “scholarship” to mean ‘‘an amount 
paid or allowed to, or for the benefit of, a student, wheth- 
er an undergraduate or a graduate, to aid such individual 
in pursuing his studies” and ‘‘fellowship’’ to mean an 
amount similarly paid “to aid . . . the pursuit of study or 


* The quotation is from the Report of the Senate Committee on 
Finance on the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. All sub 
citations to code sections are to this legislation 

*References to and quotations from Treasury interpretations 
are based upon the Regulations issued by the Treasury under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
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research."’ Thus, although in most cases it should not be 
difficult to distinguish one kind of payment from the 
other, we can imagine situations where the distinction is 
less clear. For example, suppose a university awards a 
member of its faculty a sum of money to aid him in sum- 
mer research in recognition of his superior achievement as 
a teacher. Does this fall within the italicized portion of 
the Treasury's definition of “prize or award’’ set forth 
above or is it to be considered a fellowship grant? 

Once we have resolved the problem of determining 
whether a given payment is a ‘prize or award” in the 
affirmative we may then consider whether it can qualify 
for an exception to the general rule that it must be in- 
cluded in gross income. For section 74 states that when a 
prize or award is received “primarily in recognition of 
religious, charitable, scientific, educational, artistic, literary 
or civic achievement” it may be excluded from the gross 
income of the recipient. This exception is limited, how- 
ever, to cases where the recipient (1) took no action him- 
self to ‘enter the contest or proceeding” and (2) “is not 
required to render any substantial future services as a 
condition to receiving the prize or award.” 

There are several difficulties here. First, the Treasury 
has interpreted the word ‘‘achievement”’ to refer to things 
already done and not to work in progress. Moreover, and 
more serious, it has taken the position that an award 
made to an employee by an employer “in recognition of 
some achievement in connection with his employment’ 
will not be excludable from gross income even though it 
otherwise meets all the tests of the statutory exception 
Thus, even if the teacher referred to in the example above 
shall be deemed to have received an award (rather than 
a fellowship) and even though it is based upon past 
educational achievement, the Treasury would oblige the 
teacher to include the receipt in gross income because 
the achievement was in connection with his employment 
and was received from his employer. The justification 
for this position rests on the fact that it is the achieve- 
ments of teachers as employees which are most apt to 
evoke recognition from their employers—recognition 
which would otherwise qualify for the exception since 
they work in the fields of education, science, and art for 
their livelihood. Thus, without this interpretation they 
would be able to exclude from gross income rewards for 
superior service which most employees in business and 
industry could not. 

On the other hand, it will be recalled that the statu- 
tory limitation on the exception speaks only in terms of 
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future service. It could be argued that if the Congress in 
tended to make past service as well a condition it would 
have said so. However, although the Treasury's interpreta- 
tion does not have the force of law, any teacher who 
chooses to contest the point is forewarned that he is going 
to have the burden of convincing the Treasury it is 
wrong." 

Finally, some discussion of the statutory requirement 
that the recipient have taken no action “‘to enter the 
contest or proceeding’ is appropriate. The idea here 
seems to be that only the prize or award recipient who 
did not seek the receipt, whose achievement was not 
stimulated by the possibility of receiving it, should be 
treated with favor in this tax area. This, however, 
raises some problems. To what extent will the laboratory 
work of the scientist who sometimes looks fondly to- 
wards the Nobel Prize be deemed ‘‘action” on his part 
if the result of his work does, indeed, win that prize for 
him? Presumably no such subjective inquiry could have 
been intended. But what about the scientist who submits 
an abstract of his discovery to a journal or publishes an 
article describing his research? If as a result of the publi- 
cation his efforts are rewarded by the trustees of a fund 
constituted for that purpose, did his submission con- 
stitute the kind of action which the statute was intended 
to cover? The Treasury has said that ‘‘such awards as 
the Nobel Prize and the Pulitzer Prize would qualify for 
the exclusion.” This seems to indicate that although the 
action of the recipient is stated to be the significant 
criterion, the true test really would look to the kind of 
prize and how it is administered. If no application is 
required of the recipient and if he, therefore, does not 
bring his work directly to the attention of the awarding 
authority, the mere act of publication would not seem to 


necessitate the inclusion of the award under gross income 


II. Scholarships and Fellowships 

As noted above, a special section of the revenue law 
(section 117) now deals with the extent to which a 
scholarship or fellowship may be excluded from gross 
income. The Treasury has taken the position that certain 
payments are not to be considered scholarships or fellow 
ships for the purpose of this section. Among these 
nonqualifying payments it lists amounts paid as com- 
pensation for services or primarily for the benefit of the 
grantor. If the “primary purpose” of the grant is to 
ther the education and training of the recipient in his 
individual capacity’ it will not be considered as made 
primarily for the benefit of the grantor. The fact that 
the grantor may enjoy some “incidental” benefit will 


* There are now two revenue rulings on this point, Revenue 
Ruling 57-19 and Revenue Ruling 57-460. The first permits the 
recipient teacher to exclude the amount of the award from gross 
income; the second does not. The factual differences between 
them, however, do not seem to provide an adequate basis to sup 
port the difference in result 
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not “destroy the essential character of such amount as a 
scholarship or fellowship grant.’ Nor will the require- 
nent that the grantor must receive progress reports from 
the recipient have an adverse effect on the character of 
the grant for tax purposes. 

From this brief description it must appear that the 
mere bestowal of the title “scholarship” or ‘‘fellowship” 
on a grant will not be determinative for tax purposes. 
Moreover, the necessarily general character of the Treas- 
ury’s language, as above depicted, makes it difficult to deal 
with borderline cases upon any basis of certainty. We do 
have, however, an increasing accumulation of rulings by 
the Treasury and the courts which have decided particu- 
lar cases. A discussion of these is beyond the scope of 
this article, but the taxpayer in doubt as to whether a 
particular payment qualifies as a scholarship or fellowship 
may wish to refer to them.‘ 

Once we pass the problem of definition, section 117 
becomes less indefinite and correspondingly more detailed 
A major distinction is made between recipients who are 
candidates for a degree and those who are not. The 
degree-seeking recipient may exclude all of the grant, 
except for any portion which represents payment for 
services. If the services are required as a condition of 
receiving the grant this exception will apply unless the 
services are required of all candidates for the particular 
degree. Thus, the recipient who must agree to wait on 
table must include in gross income that portion of the 


nount of the scholarship equal to the amount of com- 


pensation “ordinarily paid for similar services performed 
by an individual who is not the recipient of a scholar 
ship. . . ."" On the other hand, if, for example, all 
candidates for the degree are required as part of their 


ourse of study to undertake some teaching assignment, 
no portion of the scholarship received would be in- 
cludable in gross income 


Section 117 treats the recipient who is not a candidate 


for a degree somewhat differently. There are for him cer- 
tain conditions and limitations on exclusion. First, the 


fell 
fell 


owship must come from a tax exempt organization 
Or government body. Second, the amount of the grant 


which is excludable is limited in each year to $300 times 
the number of months for which the grant was received 


Third, the recipient may not exclude any further sums 


received under the section after he has been entitled to 


exclusions for a period of 36 months, whether or not 


that period is made up of consecutive months and whether 


‘The following are some grants upon which the Treasury has 


uled favorably: grants to foreign exchange students; United 
States Public Health Service Grant; Mayo Foundation Fellow 
ip: Research Fellowship of the American Heart Association 
National Science Foundation Grant for Summer Institutes for 


s resulted in unfavor 


er on sabbatical leave by 


High School Teachers. The following grant 
rulings: an amount paid to a teac 
employing institution; stipends to medical internes; United 


States Navy Educational Assistance Program Grant 


H. 


or not the maximum allowable monthly amount was in 


fact excluded. Thus, the maximum exclusion in any onc 
year is $3,600 and over a lifetime, $10,800. 

Sums received to defray travel and other expenses for 
esearch, if they are (1) received “incident to” a scholas 
ship or fellowship grant which is itself in whole or in part 
excludable and (2) are spent for these purposes by the 
recipient, are likewise excludable. To the extent that 
the grant itself was partly excludable only the portion 
of the expense allowance. attributable to the excludable 
portion of the grant is itself excludable. An allowance 
for the travel expenses of the recipient's family is con- 
sidered as travel allowance for this purpose. 

In the past there has been some question as to whether 
the expense portion of such grants had to be separately 
stated to be considered as expense allowance rather than 
as part of the scholarship or fellowship itself. The 
significance of this question is clear, since there is no 
limitation on the excludable expense allowance similar, 
for example, to the $300 per month limitation on the 
exclusion of fellowship grants by the recipient = does 
not seek a degree. The Treasury now makes it clear that 
as to grants awarded after July 28, 1956, expense allow 
ances must be stated separately to qualify as such. 


III. Retirement Benefits and Deferred 
Compensation 


There are four divisions to this topic. One concerns 
the period during which the teacher is working whe con- 
tributions toward his retirement security are being made 
Another, the period after retirement. A third, death bene- 
fits. The last concerns the effect upon income tax when 
the teacher determines to cash in and take whatever he 


may be entitled to under a retirement plan in a lump 


sum. Because there is a variety of plans that may in- 
volve differing tax consequences this discussion will con- 
centrate on the type which involves the purchase of 


I 


annuity contracts, since this seems to be the most common 


A. The working years. 


The teacher's chief tax problem here is whether he 
must include in his gross income the annual contributions 
which his employer makes to provide for the teacher's 
retirement income. When the employer is an organization 
described in section 501 (c) (3)° of the Code and makes 
such contributions toward the purchase of an annuity 
for the employee, from T.1.A.A., for example, the 
teacher need not include the amount of the annual con- 
tribution so made. There are, however, two matters in 
regard to this generalization which ought to be called 
to the reader's attention. In order to prevent excessive 
shifting into annuity purchase of what is really current 
compensation, the law contains a limitation on the 
amount of an employer's contribution which is thus 


* Nonprofit educational institutions are among those included 
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excluded. The limitation approximates a sum not in 
excess of per cent of the teacher's compensation in 
prior years which was includable in gross income in those 
years. Although for most teachers this limitation will 
not be exceeded, it is important to note that it is a factor 
to be considered. Second, and perhaps more important, 
is the fact that city and state colleges and universities 
are not automatically considered 501 (c) (3) organiza 
tions, although it is true that they are operated without 
profit and for educational purposes. Hence, in’ order to 
qualify their contributions for the favorable tax treat- 
ment described above, these institutions must apply to 
the Treasury for 501 (c) (3) status for this purpose 
Because it is not’ difficult to obtain the desired qualifica- 
tions and because a failure to do so may jeopardize the 
tax benefit, there seems to be no reason why such in- 
stitutions should not seek this safeguard for their faculty 

The above applies only to contributions made by the 

employer. That part of the annuity premium which is 
financed by deductions from the teacher's salary is in- 
cludable in the teacher's gross income. In this case the 
employer is acting as agent for the payment of monies 
which were earned by and belong to the employee. Thus, 
the employee pays taxes on this portion of the annual 
annuity cost. To the extent that the maximum amount 
excludable is not used up by the employer's contribution, 
the teacher would be better off if his salary were reduced 
pro tanto and the amount of the reduction added to the 
employer's contribution. Such an adjustment, however, 
must be investigated carefully, and it would be advisable 
for a ruling to be obtained from the Treasury before it 
is made. 

B. The retirement years. 

As with prizes and awards and scholarships and fellow 

ships, the law was also ee in 1954 with respect to 
the tax treatment of annuity payments received by em- 
sna Under present law, when the teacher after re- 
irement begins to receive payments under the annuity 
contract, the part of such payments attributable to con- 
tributions made by his employer which were not taxable 
to him when made will be includable in his gross income 
Thus, part of each payment received by the teacher will 
be ‘ealeaiied in gross income and part will not. 

The computation of the amount to be excluded in- 

volves a three-step exercise in simple arithmetic: 

(1) Determine the amount of the teacher's own con- 
tribution to the purchase of the annuity and add 
thereto any amount which his employer con- 
tributed which was not excluded from the teach- 
ers gross income when made. This is the 
teacher's investment in the contract. 

(2) Compute the total amount of payments which the 
teacher could expect to receive from the contract 
at the time annuity payments begin. In the case 
of a lifetime annuity, for example, this is done 
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by multiplying 


the teacher's life expectancy by 
the amount of the annual annuity payment. This 
is the total expected return 

(3) Multiply the amount received in the taxable year 

on the annuity by a fraction the numerator of 
which is the teacher's investment and the de- 
nominator of which is the total expected return 
The resulting figure is excludable from gross in- 
come for the year 
The interesting thing to note is that the fraction of 
each payment which is excludable is based in part upon 
a prediction made when the annuity payments begin. This 
prediction is, in turn, based upon mortality tables which 
are the result of averages. For tax purposes, however, the 
fraction remains constant in each case even though the 
individual may live longer than the expectancy. This 
means that the teacher who is long-lived will actually 
recapture tax free an amount in excess of his investment 
Conversely, the teacher who does not live for the period 
of his life expectancy will not recapture his entire 
investment tax free. 

It will come as no surprise at this point that the law 
provides an exception to this method of reporting income 
on the receipt of annuity payments. This exception states 
that if the employee will receive an amount equal to his 
investment in the annuity from annuity receipts in the 
fiest three years of retirement, he will exclude from 
gross income the entire amount of these receipts to the 
extent necessary to recover cost. Thereafter all annuity 
receipts will be included in gross income. Thus, where 
the employer's contribution represents the major portion 


of total cost it is likely that this exception will apply 


C. Death benefits. 

If, without obligation to do so, the employer pays the 
estate of a deceased teacher a sum of money because of 
the latter's death, the payment is excluded from the 
gross income of the recipient to the extent of $5,000. On 
the other hand, when payments are made by someone 
other than the employing institution, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, for example, there is no limitation on the amount 
of exclusion. 

The proceeds of life insurance contracts paid in a 
lump sum on death are not income to the beneficiary 
This is true even if the policy was a group policy, the 
premiums on which were paid totally by the employer 
If the proceeds of life insurance are left with the insur- 
ance company under options contained in the policies, 
more complicated rules may apply and, accordingly, some 
of the amounts later received by the beneficiary may be 
includable in gross income 


D. Cash proceeds of retirement benefits. 


It may happen that a teacher will decide to liquidate 
his interest in his retirement annuity and take its cash 


value in a lump sum. Upon surrender of the annuity 
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contract the recipient must include in gross income the 
difference between what he has invested afid what he 
receives. Although the law provides others a device to 
avoid the adverse effect of a lumping of this receipt in 
one taxable year, the employees of .most educational 
institutions are denied this benefit. 


IV. Expenses of Education and Research 

Our final topic involves the question whether expenses 
incurred by the teacher for education and research are 
deductible from his gross income. As is true with respect 
to all deductions, the burden is upon the taxpayer here 
also to substantiate both the amount involved and his 
entitlement thereto under law. Moreover, the fact that 
in prior years the Treasury has not questioned the pro- 
priety of the deduction of a similar item on his returns 
for those years does not preclude its doing so when the 
taxpayer again claims such an item in the present year. It 
also must be noted that although the ideal is uniformity 
of administrative treatment nation-wide, it sometimes 
happens that at the field level there will be some variation 
from local office to local office and even within a single 
local office with respect to the allowance or disallowance 
of a given kind of deduction claim. Although regrettable, 
this disparity is understandable when one considers the 
multitude of taxpayers, the infinite variety of cases, and 
the geographical area which constitute the basic dimen- 
sions @f the task of enforcement borne by the Treasury. 
In such a setting it indeed is more to be remarked on 
that these disparities are so few. They, of course, tend 
to be eliminated as they come to light. 

The root of the problem lies in section 162 of the 
revenue law, which permits deduction of “all the ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses paid or incurred during the 
taxable year in carrying on any trade or business.” It is 
assumed that the teacher is engaged in a “trade or busi- 
ness” for this purpose. Accordingly, our inquiry centers 
on whether a given expenditure is incurred with respect 
to the teacher's business or whether it is, on the other 
hand, personal in nature. 

In determining whether an expense is incurred in trade 
or business the Treasury looks to the ‘primary purpose” 
of the payment. If this purpose is (1) to maintain or 
improve skills required in the teacher's ‘business’ or 
(2) to meet requirements imposed by his employer as 
a condition to the retention by the taxpayer of his salary, 
status or employment,” then the expense will be deduct- 
ible. If, however, education or research is undertaken 

primarily for the purpose of obtaining a new position or 
substantial advancement~in position, or primarily for 
the purpose of fulfilling the general educational aspira- 
tions or other personal purposes of the taxpayer,” the 
expenses will not be deductible. 

Under such a test expenses of education undertaken 
to qualify initially for a teaching position will not be 
deductible. Similarly the teacher may not deduct the 
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expenses involved in acquiring the credit hours or degree 
which are a precondition to promotion in rank or salary 
On the other hand, expenses incurred in summer study 
for the purpose of increasing knowledge or proficiency 
in the teacher's field would be deductible. 

As might be expected, however, there are cases which 
present some ambiguity. For example, assume that a 


teacher expends funds in connection with acquiring the 


Ph.D., and assume further that the degree is not required 
in order for the teacher to hold his teaching position 
Assume finally that the study involved in obtaining the 
degree does increase his proficiency but also represents 
the satisfaction of the teacher's long-standing desire. It 
may also be imagined that, although not a condition of 
advance in salary, the fact that he has acquired the degree 
has probably improved his prospects for a salary increase 
What this example intends to show is that the Treasury's 
criteria are not mutually exclusive. One case can involve 
two or more of these touchstones in varying weight 
Moreover, it may be quite artificial to attempt to find a 
“primary purpose.’ One Court of Appeals has sustained 
the taxpayer when such a multiplicity of factors was 


present. But the Treasury continues to rely on the notion 


... the secret is mutual confidence 


that the taxpayer must show the requisite benign "primary 
purpose. 

A similar difficulty arises in the travel expense deduc- 
tion. Again the words ‘primary purpose’ are central to 
the solution. If the travel is undertaken primarily for the 
kind of education or research the direct expenses of which 
would be deductible, so will be the expenses of travel, 
food, and lodging. Incidental recreational activity will not 
disqualify such a trip but, of course, the expenses of such 
recreational activity will not themselves be deductible. 

Sabbatical leave travel expense has a cage of its own in 
the Treasury's zoo of bétes norres. Here the presumption 
is made that the expense is primarily personal in nature 
It would seem that this presumption is unjustified and that 
the expenses of travel and research on sabbatical leave 
should certainly be treated no differently from those in- 
curred during other periods. In time, one hopes, this will 
be made clear. Indeed, a recent article in the AAUP 
Bulletin has reported some relaxation of this approach by 


the Internal Revenue Service 


William W. Oliver, “Sabbatical Leave Travel Expenses and 
the Federal Income Tax,’ AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 3, 
Autumn, pp. 507-511 


The secret of good administration is mutual confidence; the secret of con- 


fidence lies in the development of those defined procedures by which the collective 


intelligence may be both effectively organized and responsibly implemented 


From ‘Place and Function of Faculties in College and Unis ersity Government,” 
Report of Committee T, 1939 
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The Annual Banquetman 


Tue Dean-Emeritus, it seemed to me, had been acting 


peculiarly all along. He invited me to eat his fruit cup; 
he passed up the radishes, olives, and celery almost dis- 
courteously ; and when the entrée came, I was sure he was 
swearing to himself under his breath. 


Finally the toastmaster advanced to the microphone and 
cleared his throat. There was a blast from the PA system, 
followed by a piercing feedback squeal. 

Having complied with the preliminary rituals of the 
annual banquet, the toastmaster then started in on the 
jokes. When he was on his fourth, I happened to glance 
to my left, where the Dean had been sitting. The Dean 
was no longer there. 

We then had Greetings from Sister Associations, from 
Former Presidents who were Regrettably Unable to be 
Present, an announcement that the chartered bus would 
leave at 9:00 and not 8:45; Greetings from the Mayor's 
Office, Greetings from the Third Assistant Vice-President 
of the local state university (the President Being Out of 
Town but With Us in Spirit). Finally, we got to the 
Presidential Address. Fifteen minutes later I decided to 
follow the Dean's example 

I was groping my way toward a vacant booth m the 
Dungeon (i.e., the cocktail lounge in the Headquarters 
Hotel) when a voice came out of the gloom. “Siddown!” 
It was the Dean-Emeritus. Judging by the look in his eye, 
he had had a couple, at least. 

“Tell me,” said the Dean, pointing his swizzle-stick at 
me, “what air did you use?” 

“How do you mean, what air did I use?” 

“I mean, how did you escape from the banquet ? What 
air did you put on? You didn’t just get up and walk out ?"’ 

That's about it. Actually, I felt very embarrassed. | 
just tip-toed out, sort of.” 

"These things,” the Dean said firmly, “have to be done 
with an air. I mean, if you have any sense of dedication to 
the profession. For example, an instructor who has had 
his Ph.D. for only a couple of years doesn't know any 
better than to listen to the presidential address. He still 
believes he may Get Something Out of It. By the time he 
is ready for promotion to assistant professor, he should 
know how to escape from the annual banquet with an air.” 

“Like what?” 

“Well, at the level of assistant professor, I would sug- 
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gest one of the simpler airs, like the air of a Man Who 
Has Just Been Informed That There Is a Special Delivery 
Letter at the Desk. This is fairly easy. And then, as His 
scholarship and professional sophistication develop, pari 
passu, there is the air of a Man Who Has to Attend a 
Special Meeting of the Finance Committee.” 

“May I ask a question?” 

“You may.” 

“How do you distinguish these from the air of a Man 
Who Just Has to Go. 

Art,” the Dean interrupted severely, “is long. Escap- 
ing from the Annual Banquet requires art of the highest 
order. Practice makes perfect. Anyone with real profes- 
sional Spirit should start young. As an instructor, he 
should practice escaping from departmental meetings 
with theair of a Man Who Has to Get Down to the 
Library Before Closing to Check on a Significant Mono- 
graph. When he has this perfected, he should advance to 
the local and state meetings, using such old, reliable airs 
as those of a Man Who Has Just Time to Make It Out 
to the Airport, or a Man Who Has Just Remembered He 
is Parked Overtime. 
the Dean con- 
tinued, ‘on these important techniques of professional 


“Not enough research has been done,” 


self-preservation. For example, any serious study—come to 
think of it, this would be a natural for the AAUP to 
subsidize—any serious study should include a review 
of the airs of escapement used by old Fogarty—you know 
he was head at Minnebraska when he retired. Fogarty 
carried the art to such a peak of development that he 
always had one of the instructors from his department 
planted at the annual banquet. This was when he was on 
the Board of Directors of the association and sat at the 
head table. If the presidential address turned out to be 
excessively enervating, he would hold his nose significant- 
ly. Then the instructor, who always sat at a table off to one 
side, would go up to one end of the head table and ask to 
have a note passed along to Fogarty. When Fogarty got the 
note, he would read it, assume a grim expression, and then 
make his way out, squeezing along behind the Distin- 
guished Guests with an appropriate air, and head for the 
bar.” 

“Using what air?” 

“Oh, Fogarty’s old stand-by was An Emergency in the 
Family and a Request to Call Back Home Immediately 
by Long Distance. Since Fogarty was an old confirmed 


bachelor, this was real nice going.” 
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The Dean paused in apparent reverence, then resumed 
abruptly. “Do you realize that during my term of office 
I ate 1,322 banquet meals? I once calculated that this 
involved the consumption of approximately 200,000 green 
peas. This is one of the occupational hazards of adminis- 
tration. Any wonder that I went off my feed ? 

“And that’s not all,’ added the Dean. ‘The mental 
hazards are even more severe than the digestive. There was 
the time we were having dinner at my daughter-in-law’s 
A fine girl in every way, but my wife had forgotten to 
brief her on my dietetic limitations.” 

“You mean she gave you something you can't eat?” 

“Let me explain. For dessert, she served half a 
gtapefruit with a maraschino cherry in the middle. | 
was on my feet automatically, giving my talk on ‘Youth 
Our Greatest Resource; We Must Not Waste It.’ This 
is a real good talk if I do say so. It has really beefed up 
our alumni fellowship endowment fund.” 

“Hardly the thing for a family party, though.” 

“Right! The effect was unfortunate. The older children 
were encouraged in their opinion that Grampa had lost 
his marbles; my daughter-in-law, poor girl, began to cry. 
The next morning my wife hauled me off to a psychia- 
trist.”” 

“Did he put you on the couch?” 


— preventive medicine 


‘No, we took turns. Y’see, the psychiatrist had worked 
his way up through the local, state, regional, and national 
associations in his field. He was an old Annual Banquet- 
man himself. He diagnosed my case immediately as a 
classic Pavlovian reflex.” 

What would have happened if your daughter-in-law 
had served a chocolate sundae with a vanilla cookie?” 

“In that case,” the Dean said promptly, ‘I would prob- 
ably have sailed into my talk on ‘The On-Coming Tide 
The Challenge of the 1960's.’ ” 


The Dean paused reflectively, then looked at his 
watch. ‘Well!’ he said briskly, with the air of a good 
administrator. “Getting on to my bed time. Had a rough 
flight in, this morning. Nice to have had this chance to 
talk with you. I suggest that you think over what I've 
been saying. You'll get the point if you watch me as I go 
out. I'll use an air that served me well as an assistant 
professor.’ 

I got his point. The years fell away from his shoulders 
and he left the lounge with the youthful air of a Man 
Who Is On His Way to the Administration Building. I 
sat for a while with my thoughts as they drifted in the 
understanding that for a few golden moments I had 
been in the infinite presence of great art. 


Good government is preventive medicine; and democratic procedures are as 


essential to the good health of the body educational as they are to that of the 


body politic. 


From “Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Government,” 
Report of Committee T, 1939. 
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The Natural History of the Librarian 


I: is not uncommon for a writer to say that no profes- 
sion is more misunderstood than his own. This is espe- 
cially true of librarianship, and the complaint is made 
more poignant by the doubts which have been expressed 
as to whether it is indeed a profession. 

Actually there seems to be no reason to withhold the 
cachet of “profession” from the pursuit of library science. 
The characteristics by which one distinguishes a profession 
are most of them present: those engaged in a profession 
are usually clannish and conscious of their mutual inter- 
ests; librarians cling together like bees at swarming time. 
A profession should have its own jargon incomprehensible 
to others, or at least a highly specialized vocabulary; this 
is undoubtedly true of librarians, although in this respect 
they cannot compete with the sociologists. There should 
be a specialized professional literature and periodicals 
devoted to its dissemination, and in fact there is a large 
body of library literature, both general and specialized. 


A profession should have a code of ethics, high- 
minded and idealistic, although occasionally a bit snob- 
bish and infuriating to the laity, as in the medical pro- 
fession; librarians possess such a code, part written, part 
understood.1 There is usually a formal post-graduate 
training for a profession, centered on the study of a 
body of theory and not merely the learning of techniques, 
with a final granting of degrees; this is also true of 
library science, although a few librarians slip in at the 
back door. In the opinion of many, there should be a 
sense of dedication in undertaking a profession, and its 
practitioners should feel that they are serving humanity 
and even be willing to accept comparatively low financial 
rewards in doing so; this is certainly true of many li- 
brarians and should be true of all. 

One of the most interesting and creditable character- 
istics of librarians is their fierce sense of democracy. They 
will not tolerate, so far as they are able to prevent it, 


* Helen E. Haines, “Ethics of Librarianship,’ Library Journal, 
LXXI (15 June 1946), 848-851 


* The writer is well aware that few women make it to the 
top in university libraries, but the American Library Association 
has had many women presidents, and in general there is equality 
of opportunity. 
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any discrimination based on color, race, religion, or sex. 
That women are not discriminated against is not sur 
prising, since librarianship was one of the first profes- 
sions open to and considered respectable for women.? 
Lady librarians outnumber the men at least three to one; 
remove the women and all libraries would have to close 
tomorrow. 

At the national meetings, all librarians, black or white, 
Protestant, Jewish or Roman Catholic, are considered to 
be of equal importance in the eyes of God and the Ameri- 
can Library Association; the Association will not meet in 
any city where hotel or dining room discrimination is 
practiced against any of its members. In the state as- 
sociations and local meetings of the South a certain 
amount of segregation in the housing and feeding of 
members has to be accepted, but this is done with the 
greatest reluctance. 

It will also strike an outside observer forcibly that 
there is no privileged class among the different types of 
librarians. The college and university group does not 
dominate the scene or the national meetings as it does, 
for example, in the American Historical Association. 
This is because the academicians have no monopoly on 
libraries, either quantitatively or qualitatively. One finds 
that public librarians, school librarians, and librarians of 
the special reference collections of industry, all have their 
prominent and active places in any national meeting or 
national journal; all these groups have their special ses- 
sions and publications reflecting their special interests, 
but on a national scale all librarians are constantly as- 
sociated. Obviously this tends to make their organization 
larger and stronger, as well as less academic in every 
sense. 

Similarly, the college and university side of the library 
profession is not dominated by the Ivy League, although 
the great libraries of Harvard, Columbia, and so on are 
held in high respect. But of the twenty largest American 
academic libraries, eight are in the East, nine in the Middle 
West, and three in the Far West; size, although not a 
sure guarantee of quality, is more so in the case of a book 
stock than of a student body. Library schools are similarly 
distributed, and a degree from an Eastern library school 
does not carry the special prestige which Eastern degrees 
do in some fields of college teaching. 

By the same tokens, namely that the American Library 
Association draws its members from all parts of the field 
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and that even college and university librarians are not 
culturally guided by Eastern institutions, the librarians 
range more widely and imaginatively in their meetings 
Whereas the Modern Language Association confines itself 
to a few well-worn centers in the Northeast, with an 
occasional daring sortie as far as Chicago, so that Eastern 
professors .will not have to leave their firesides before 
Christmas, librarians travel far and wide; they think 
nothing of meeting now in Los Angeles, now in Min 
neapolis, now crossing the border to Montreal, their 
scope limited only by the availability of hotels to ac 
commodate the thousands who’ attend the meetings and 
by their antipathy for segregation, to which reference 
has already ae made. 

It is a dull week in library circles that sees no conven- 
tion. The national body, the ALA, meets not once but 
twice a year. There are regional groupings, such as the 
Southwestern Library Association, which meet at least 
biennially. All states have library associations, and these 
meet annually. Many states, like Texas, are divided into 
library districts, and these divisions have their meetings 
too. Many communities have their local library clubs 
Groups such as the Special Libraries have additional meet- 
ings of their own. Should all else fail, there are always 
workshops on some phase of librarianship to relieve the 
librarian of the tedium of inde ent existence, and it 
is not unknown for the staff of ¢ 
and exploratory visits to a sister institution. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the committees subservient to 
all these organizations and conferences are only less nu 
merous than the sands of the sea or the spawn of th 
codfish. 


At worst, this passion for organization and for meet 


together 1S always time-consuming and sometimes futile 
nd on occasion it appears almost as if there were a con- 
spiracy to keep the individual from paying sufficient at- 
tention to his own problems. The demands upon him to 
engage in membership drives, to promote regional ar 
rangements for sharing library resources, and to expand 
library service in underprivileged areas are very consid 
erable. But at best, this signal characteristic of librarians 
denotes and promotes a wider point of view, a desire for 
self-improvement, and self-sacrifice in the finest sense 
Another marked characteristic of librarians, related to 
their democratic spirit, and stimulated by their fondn« 
for gathering together for discussions of all sorts, is “i 
they are extremely sensitive to public opinion and 
constantly seeking for improvement in their procedures 
and techniques. Library literature is full of plans for im 
proved charging systems, streamlined ordering and cata 
loging procedures, and in fact better methods of doing 
everything which can be done, from the administration 
of million-volume enterprises to the display of book 
jackets. It is no unusual thing (indeed it is almost stand- 


ard practice) for a library association to have the title 
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‘As Others See Us” as the theme for its annual meeting 
Librarians constantly worry about the opinion which 
their public, or their board of trustees, or their faculty 
will have of them. 

This driving spirit of collective self-criticism, this 
constant striving for self- improvement, is not uncommon 
in the business world, but it is relatively unknown to 
institutions of higher learning except on the football 
field. Few departments of instruction engage in the 
critiques of past practice and future endeavor which are 
commonplace and of almost daily occurrence in libraries 
This is mentioned not as an unfriendly criticism of teach- 
ers, who probably do a better job by going their ways 
individually, but to emphasize this outstanding char- 
acteristic of the library profession. Librarians always talk 
shop and never stop talking about library affairs; they 
work at their jobs with extraordinary concentration; al 
though life may have beaten some of them into submis- 
sion, most of them are conscious of a suppressed excite- 
ment, a series of challenges, a succession of problems, 
which keeps them on their toes. Since libraries are quiet 
places, often with an air of somnolence about them, this 

y be hard for the layman to believe; but those on the 
inside know that there is always something exciting 
happening around a library, even though it may lack 


the spice to make it a popular movie 


II 


N the struggle for survival and self-justification, the 
librarians have some weapons. No one can publicly be 
against books, any more than he can be against mother- 
hood, social security, installment buying, or any other 
beneficial institution of the present day. But some people 
are opposed to books and feel that it is subversive of 
librarians to make available to the ordinary man the 
apparatus for thinking. Such people cannot say so, and 
they can attack only certain books, basing their objections 
on grounds of their own definitions of moral and patri- 
otic behavior.? Therefore the librarian remains the cus- 
todian and purveyor of that respectable commodity, the 
book, and his place in society is secure 

It worries him, however, that people do not read 
enough books, and he does not wait for people to come 
to him. In universities, of course, the librarian has a 
captive audience, sent to him by the assignments of the 


faculty; also he has another and more mature clientele 


* The librarians’ answer, expressing the convictions of the vast 
majority of the pee yn, was contained in the statement ‘The 
Freedom to Read, oe blished among other places in the Sum 
er, 1953, issue of >» AAUP Bulletin. This official statement 
of the ALA affirms ea duty of the librarian to make available 
naterial showing ‘the widest diversity of views and expres 
sions,” not to intrude his own opinions, not to label books in 


other than the literal sense, and to resist encroachments upon 
thé people's freedom to read. 
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who need no advertising to inform them of the beauties 
of research. But with the general public the case is dif- 
ferent, and the modern public librarian is appalled by 
the competition to reading set up by radio, television, 
motion picture, and comic book. However innocuous or 
even excellent these media may be, they do offer serious 
competition to the art and recreation of reading. The 
librarian therefore arranges displays, contests, book- 
weeks and all sorts of devices to bring the customers in, 
and he is likely to venture out in a bookmobile to spread 
the gospel. 

“A college training is an excellent thing,”” said James 
Russell Lowell, ‘‘but, after all, the better part of every 
man’s education is that which he gives himself, and it 
is for this that a good library should furnish the oppor- 
tunity and the means.’ Not content with a merely passive 
role, the American Library Association has long had 
Office for Adult Education and its Adult Services Divi- 
sion, their work designed to help adults continue their 
educational development and their recreational reading 
in all types of libraries. The details are not so important 
as 1s the rejection of the storehouse idea and the doin 


1 


of work which lazier and less dedicated people woul 
leave undone. 


To the same end, the ALA has promoted the Ameri 
can Heritage .Project, to help citizens appreciate their 


country, and addition many libraries serve as hosts to 


the sessions of the Great Books discussion groups. All 


education, self 
given or not, and in the eventual prevalence of truth in 


any free market of ideas 


ill, librarians have a stubborn belief in 


Ill 


For all their concern with extracurricular activities. 
there are times when librarians turn their attention in 


ward to their own libraries. But even in so doing they 


are conscious of obligations to their readers. The key- 
note speech for this aspect of the librarians profession 
was delivered by James Russell Lowell at the opening 
ot the Free Public Library in Chelsea, Massachusetts, on 


December 22, 1885. On that occasion he said 


Formerly the duty of a librarian was considered too 
much that of a watchdog, to keep people as much as pos 
sible away from the books, and to hand these over to his 


successor as little worn by use as he could. Librarian 
now, it is pleasant to see, have a different notion of their 
trust, and are in the habit of preparing, for the direction 
of the inexperienced, lists of such books as they think 


best worth reading 


Bibliographical and reference work has grown much 
since 1885, but it is to be hoped that the spirit is the 
The application of science to industry has been a 
major factor in this development. Rapid as the establish 
ment of special libraries by industry has been, an in 
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creasing task of reference work has been assume sd by the 
public libraries, and by college libraries beyond the needs 
of their own teachers and students. The big problem of 
the present and future is that there is too much potentially 
useful material. With tens of thousands of articles ap- 
pearing in thousands of journals, 


ing every day, it is impossible to find out 


and the number grow- 
quickly all 
that is being done in many fields. Most librarians are 
concerned about this problem of retrieval of information 
It may be that a super-machine will some day give out 
both references and abstracts in response to a suitable 
stimulus. 

Side by side with reference and circulation are those 
divisions of the library that go by the name of technical 
processes. These are the ministrations that go into the 
preparation of a book, from its ordering to its launching 
as a fully recorded, labelled, and identified book, ready 
for circulation. The various methods of acquisition come 

nder technical processes, as also does a considerable 


amount of record-keeping and, above all, ataloging 


Here are the librarians who seldom see the lig of day 
or the public whom they serve, toiling in little cells and 
workrooms like cooperative insects, each having 
organ, sense, or skill more highly developed = 
other. These workers, whose tasks might be thought di 
ind routine by the uninitiated, are in fact cos pr 
of their calling and not infrequently refer to themse 
as a corps d'élite. Nowhere in the library is there suc 
pride and so much sensitivity. Cataloging can be learned, 
but the aptitude for it must be hereditary 

Tell 
have numbers?” They do leed have numbers, and the 


principle behind 


said the lady next door, “do all your books 
the numbers is to bring order out of 
potential confusion and to provide a government of laws 
and not of men. Most librarians know they are mortal, 
and they seek, in this as in other procedures, to adopt a 


system which will hold up after they and their personal 
knowledge have passed from the scene. Few of the 
quenters of a library will object to a numbering system 


of some sort, but the specific assignm 

is sometimes open to argument 
Those few libraries 

closed stacks have no nec 

signment of a number from o 


be given a simple accession number 


tron can 
in the next vacant _ on the shelves. Books ma 


ld arranged 


designated é 
size, which vineile Te gh lving and saves 
space. But in such a library, where works on ornithology 
may rest companionably with those on gasoline engines 
the delights of browsing cannot be enjoyed; no 

range along the ranges, seeing at the 

Napoleon or reptilia or astrophysics. Sin 

not only delightful but almost a necessity for the serious 


student, it follows that the books on a given subject are 
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m other than the as 
ifinity. Each acquist- 
laced 


kept together in most libraries, at least so far as possible 
Sometimes this is not possible, and then scnsibilitics arc 
wounded. One research man was grieved to find a work 
on the hymenoptera of North America among works on 
agricultural statistics. “Are the ants and bees compelled 
to be in such company?’ he inquired; ‘‘it seems unjust.” 
And plaintively he added, “I love ants and bees.” Here 
is the librarian in a dilemma, torn between his desire to 
serve his client and the stern rules which dictate that 
ants and bees, to say nothing of birds, must find them- 
selves now in a section of pure science, now among works 
on plants and animals considered for the use of man, and 
again in economics, as in the case of the work just men- 
tioned. Presumably one man’s songbird is another man’s 
potpie, and each will want the birdbooks similarly dif- 
ferentiated. 

A great deal of trouble is also caused by monographic 
works in series, where the series element is relatively 
unimportant. The series is made up, say, of separate 
works on organic, analytic, and other subdivisions of 
chemistry; shall they be kept together as a set, or dis- 
persed as their subjects indicate? Some will say one thing, 
some another, and the librarian, caught like a Secretary 
of State between two quarreling nations neither of whom 
he can afford to antagonize, is likely to be gored by at 
least one horn of another dilemma 

To change the metaphor, there is in this stormy sea 
of argument over classification one sure and strong haven 
of refuge, the catalog. Here the librarian can rest his 
case; here the bee-lover will find his pets all in one hive; 
here the organic chemist will find all the books on his 
subject grouped under one heading, whatever may be 
their fate upon the shelves 

“Catalog” in library parlance means ‘‘card catalog, 
spelled without the final ‘‘ue”’ in all libraries save some 
in New and Old England. Catalogs in book form exist, 
and many of the largest libraries are seriously considering 
the adoption of this form. The Library of Congress is- 
sues a multivolume catalog, with supplements, in which 
all its cards are reproduced on a smaller’ scale by offset 
printing; this printed catalog is of inestimable value in 
the identification and ordering of books. The saving of 
space afforded by such a catalog is obvious, and so is the 
convenience to the user, who can scan a whole page, with 
many entries, at one time; but the disadvantage of issuing 
a reference book which will necessarily be out of date 
before it is published is equally obvious 

Now to bear them to the rock of the catalog, the reader 
and the librarian have one unfailing raft, and this is the 
Library of Congress card. In 1800, an Act of Congress 
established a library for the use of the legislators, and 
this has grown into the world’s largest and one of the 
world’s greatest libraries. It is far more than a place for 
the preparation of speeches which are franked out all 


over the country; it is more even than a great research in 
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stitution and a truly national library; it is also the head- 
quarters for a vast bibliographic cntcrprise, sclling printed 
cards by the millions annually to libraries large and small. 

Cards are made and printed for practically all the 
books cataloged at the Library of Congress, and the fee 
is modest considering the service rendered. When one 
orders a book from a dealer, it is customary to order the 
LC cards from Washington at the same time. These cards 
come in little packets of three or four or six or whatever 
number is requisite. They are all duplicates of each other, 
the necessary distinctive touches being supplied by the 
recipient. All have the name of the author or other main 
entry, the title, and much other information about the 
book. At the bottom of most cards are the LC and the 
Dewey call numbers, which have been assigned to the 
book by the subject specialists at the Library of Congress 
Whichever system a library uses, the card will serve 
equally well when the number is copied onto its usual 
place in the upper lefthand corner. If the library has its 
own system, as do the Widener at Harvard and the New- 
berry at Chicago, the same cards may be used; but in 
such cases a cataloger must assign a number to each 
book, making sure that it duplicates no other in the 
library. 

Vast as it is, the Library of Congress does not possess 
all books, particularly older books, and foreign. In such 
cases, of which there are many, it is necessary to do the 
work oneself. All the necessary information must be 
provided, which is called descriptive cataloging, a logical 
call number assigned, which is called classification, and 
subject-headings made, which is called subject cataloging 
These cardless items are at once the joy and the despair 
of the cataloger's life. They are necessarily a bit out of 
the ordinary, and if they were written in Latin a couple of 


centuries ago, by an author with a fondness for pseu 


donyms, they present certain problems in accurate classi 


fication and description 

Once a given work has been classified, that is to say 
assigned to its proper branch and twig on the tree of 
knowledge, and the cards completed, the cards are placed 
in various strategic locations in the catalog, each serving 


to locate the book from a different point of view. As Mr. 
Lowell put it in 1885 


Cataloging has also, thanks in great measure to American 
librarians, become a science, and catalogues, ceasing to 
be labyrinths without a clue, are furnished with finger- 
posts at every turn. Subject catalogues again save the 
beginner a vast deal of time and trouble by supplying 
him for nothing with one at least of the results of 
thorough scholarship, the knowing where to look for 
what he wants 


It comes as a surprise when one first realizes that li 
braries have more than one card per book, but of course 
it is the added entry cards, those in addition to the main 
or author card, which makes the catalog of any good 
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library a magnificent index and series of bibliographies 


all in one. Librarians do their best to anticipate all wishes 
and satisfy all tastes, but they cannot foresee everything 
and they have difficulty providing that subject-heading 
which some readers seem to want, namely “All the Books 
in Which [ Take a Particular Interest.”’ 

An increasing amount of library effort is being spent 
on works issued in some kind of series form, generally 
amounting now to more than 50%. “‘Serials’’ is the 
library term for all works which are issued periodically 
or in a series, whether one is speaking of the daily paper 
or of the annual volume of a learned society. In the 
larger libraries there are both serials and periodicals de- 
partments, but serials is the handy word, and some 
libraries have a separate catalog for these works. In a 
typical serials catalog are found the title and call num- 
ber of each item, a notation if it is currently received, 
and one or more holdings cards, on which the volumes 
actually in the library's possession are ticked off by num- 
ber or year. In addition another main entry or title card 
appears in the main catalog. Nothing would appear 
simpler than to provide this information, particularly if 
the Library of Congress has made the basic cards, but 
there are many pitfalls for the unwary, and serials cata 
loging is about as highly specialized an art as the library 
can show. 

Serials have a way of changing their names and even 
their size without warning, providing problems for both 
cataloger and binder. In addition, publishers of a periodi- 
cal have been known to forget where they were and to 
publish two successive volumes with the same number: 
they have also been known to grow tired and erratic and 
publish now ten, now thirteen, numbers of a journal 
which is supposed to be monthly throughout the year 
All this must be duly confirmed and the necessary ad 
justments made. The changing of titles: is the most an- 
noying habit, both for cataloger and reader. Sometimes a 
journal devoted to several branches of a science will 
undergo fission, producing several individuals where only 
one grew before; sometimes the process is fusion, with al 
liances produced by affection or necessity. Here is a true 
case history, admittedly extreme, so well described by 
Erhard Sanders in a periodical called Serial Slants (V, i) 
that it would be a pity to spoil it by paraphrase 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF A JOURNAL 


Once upon a time there lived a little magazine called 
TELEVISION ENGINEERING. It was a slender little thing full 
of useful information and beioved by many 

But along came a big bully with the pompous name 
of FM MAGAZINF and FM RADIOFLECTRONICS which had 
at one time been infected with the TV virus and thereafter 
called itself FM-TV AND RADIO COMMUNICATION. Under 
this disguise, it devoured little TELEVISION ENGINEERING 
and ruminated it from May 1952 till December 1953 
After the last big gulp, it became diet-conscious and 
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started the new 1954 quite slender, this time under the 
moniker of COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 

But all the previous dissipation now showed its effect 
and after one brief issue it became so weak that it fell 
easy prey to another glutton, RADIO-ELECTRONIC ENGI 
NEERING. This character had had quite a career itself. It 
had entered the world as a sort of appendix to RADIO 
AND TELEVISION NEWS distinguished by a head band with 
the inscription RADIO-ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING EDITION 
OF RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS. Later it had made itself 
somewhat more independent and gone as RADIO-ELEC 
TRONIC ENGINEERING SECTION and then finally eliminated 
the section 

It can still be seen on the periodicals shelves as RADIO- 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING, but for how long? 
Now all these changes of title must be noted by any 


libr 


ary possessing this extraordinary piece of bibliographic 
confusion. Someone is sure to want the journal by one 
of its earlier names, and therefore a card must be pro- 
vided for each name, with the notation that one should 
now look for the holdings under the latest name. If the 
name is changed again, which has actually happened in 
the case described by Mr. Sanders, all these cards must 
be pulled out and changed. Another way, of course, 
would be to treat each title as a separate serial; but this 
also involves a lot of careful checking, a multiplication of 
cards, and complaints by those who want a whole run, 


whatever its titular vicissitudes. 
IV 


I; is a paradox that librarians suffer on the one hand 
from public ignorance of their techniques, and on the 
other from over-familiarity. After all, everyone if he 
really tries can recite the alphabet and count to a thou 
sand by ones. Therefore everyone feels that he could be 
a librarian if he had to do it, and devise efficient pro- 
cedures too, probably simpler than those generally in use 
History teachers, for example, suffer from the same 
handicap of their craft's not being sufficiently mysterious, 
whereas no one thinks that he can give advice to mathe- 
maticians and physicists, for their knowledge is much 
too abstruse 

The librarian is torn between his inclination to make 
his profession appear as a science and his hope that the 
public will try to understand the rules, which are simple 
enough though rather numerous. When on his profes 
sional dignity his reactions may be likened to the time 
when King James the First, in one of his many skirmishes 
with the Common Law and its defender, Chief Justice 
Sir Edward Coke, said that since law was based on reason, 
and since the royal reason was acknowledged to be su 
perior to all others, therefore he could judge all cases 
himself. To this Sir Edward replied that the law was 
indeed based upon reason, but that it was not natural 


reason but artificial reason, which took years of study and 


experience to acquire. So with the librarian. And although 
the librarian has a good territory and a good product to 
sell, he cannot always retreat into the mysteries of his 
craft and ask his public and his Board to support him on 
faith alone. Faith will take him up to a point, but beyond 
that he must achieve his effects by statistics of work per- 
formed, cost-accounting of at least a rudimentary sort, 
and reasonable explanations of why his procedures are 
necessary and not merely boondoggling. 

Just as a teacher, in a momentary fit of depression, 
will think that a university would be a nice place if there 
were no students, so a librarian will occasionally reflect 
that his job would be a pleasant one if no one gave him 
any books. This is because he knows how much it costs 
to put a book through the mill and maintain it on his 
shelves. Those who cheerfully say “these books won't 
cost you anything’’ have not followed through. A recent 
survey made by the distinguished Librarian Emeritus of 
Harvard, Dr. Keyes Metcalf, calculates that each gift 
book costs his institution $5.75.4 This sum may be sub- 
divided as follows: purchase price, acquisition costs, and 
binding are nil, although if the book is unlucky or over- 
popular it may have to be rebound some day. Incidentally, 
Dr. Metcalf estimates that the cost of the needed re- 
binding, relabelling, and repair of material already in 
his stacks would come to $265,000; but his library is 
larger than most. To continue: 25 cents is estimated as 
the cost of checking in and handling the gift book, and 
$3 as the cost of cataloging. These costs include materials 
used but mainly refer to the salaries of the staff members 
concerned. The construction cost of the space occupied 
by the book is estimated as $1.50, and the endowment 
required to provide future income for maintenance is $1 
This last would include shelving, dusting, issuing, re 
shelving, and so on. All this adds up to $5.75. Even if 
the item of $1.50 for construction cost of the space oc- 
cupied is rejected as being rather arbitrarily introduced, 
the cost would still be $4.25, which many would con 
sider a very conservative estimate 

If the book is purchased, not only must the purchase 
price be added, but also the much higher costs for order- 
ing, so that a $3 book works out to $10. With a periodi- 
cal, the cost is higher yet, for binding must be added 
This is said not to discourage people from giving books 
to libraries, but to emphasize a sometimes overlooked 
but obviously fundamental part of library operations 
Some of the best things in life are free, but not books. 

Having acquired his book, the librarian cannot always 
forget it. He may, for one reason or another, have trouble 
keeping it. A question endemic in all university libraries 
is whether or not to centralize. If all the books are kept 
in one building, some of the scholars will wish that their 
particular books could be housed in a departmental li- 


* Report on the Harvard Univer wy Library a Study of 
Present and Pr spective Pr hlem (Cambridge, Mass., 1955) 
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brary. This is particularly true of those scholars who sit 
up all night with projects and experiments, like the 
architects and many of the scientists, and want to have 
their books at their elbows. The librarian, reverting to 
the setting-hen psychology of the 19th century, hates to 
see this happen, and he has his reasons too He knows 
that a dispersion of the books will greatly weaken his 
collection, for example that the removal of works on 
physics from the proximity of works on mathematics will 
mean that these two related disciplines will not continue 
to strengthen each other; he also knows that the chances 
of loss and damage are greatly increased when books 
leave the central roof; and he knows that even under 
the best supervision, which is seldom forthcoming in de- 
partmental libraries, there is grave danger of uncoordi- 


nated policies and unnecessary duplication. 


The Metcalf Report shows that while the space prob- 
lem alone forced Harvard to decentralize, to say nothing 
of the widely separated locations of some of Harvard's 
colleges and departments, the results have not been en 
tirely happy; aside from other difficulties just mentioned, 
hardly any two libraries in that great system follow the 
same cataloging code, and the results are disastrous for 
the efficient maintenance of a central or union catalog 
At another university some years ago, the autonomy of 
the departmental libraries was so complete and so wilfully 
exercised that it took a truly heroic reform to bring order 
out of a chaotic situation. At another, the librarians of 
the branches like law and medicine are not appointed by 
the President upon recommendation of the Director of 
Libraries, but rather upon that of the Deans; doubtless 
this plan works well at the moment, but it could promote 
disharmony. Therefore the typical university librarian 
has taken a Hippocratic oath never to permit decentrali- 
zation to occur; if lack of space or other considerations 
have forced him to farm his books out, he hopes that the 


rustlers will not change the brands 


Similarly the librarian is bound by the rules of his 
order to resist the kindly-meant importunities of those 
who seek to donate special collections. A special collec 
tion is a group of books which is arbitrarily kept in 
certain room or on a certain shelf in a library, regardless 
of the positions which the books would normally oc 


1 unique 


cupy. If all special collections were large anx 
gatherings of valuable material on a single subject, there 
would be few problems other than the ever-present one of 
finding the space somewhere, but many offerings are not 
of this type. Rather they represent the work of a collec- 
tor whose tastes were catholic, ranging from architecture 
to zoology; these books the librarian is expected to keep 
inviolate and unseparated, out of respect to the indi- 
vidual’s feelings or to his memory. Many librarians think 
that if they could have inscribed upon their tombstones 
the legend “He Never Accepted a Special Collection” 
they would have done enough to win the gratitude of 
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posterity, for this turning of a library into a museum of 
fixed memorials has little to commend it. It is costly all 
along the line, in cataloging, in shelving, and in man- 


agement, and it is timewasting for readers who want to 
find their books readily. 

For more desirable material, all libraries, even the 
richest, face the problem of book selection. Obviously the 
first determinant will be the function which the library 
is supposed to discharge. A- special library of an oil 
company will have one task, a junior college library 
another, and so on. In the case of a public library the 
problem is especially difficult, for it is hard to tell how 
far to go in acquiring material for true research pur- 
poses, such items being comparatively rare, costly, and 
little used once they are acquired. In colleges, where 
faculty recommendation is the most important factor in 
book selection, the policy is usually that of “building to 
strength” or to obvious faculty interest where strength 
does not yet exist 

The modern trend, which should ease this problem of 
there being more useful books and serials than money 
with which to buy and process them, goes by the name of 
cooperative acquisition. This has many variations, but the 
gist of it is that one library will buy one thing, another 
library another, and that they will share. There is already 
a brisk business throughout the country in interlibrary 
loans, but the new plans will make this more equitable. 

An important development on a national scale is the 
Farmington Plan (named for the town where the agree- 
ment was made), by which a large number of important 
libraries, both academic and public, have agreed that 
each will be responsible for all procurable library ma- 
terials on one or more fields or countries. Thus one will 
take music, another Dutch and Flemish literature, another 
the Union of South Africa, and so on. The intent is to 
make sure that at least everything current is received in at 
least one United States library, but there are also possible 
economies in this division of labor, and the plan should 
be a benefit to scholars. 

Another well-established project, which will be imi- 
tated in other parts of the country, is the Midwest Inter- 
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library Center, in Chicago. This is a large warehouse 
where the least-used material of a number of large mid- 
western university libraries is kept, thus easing their space 
problems. Any of this material can be made available to 
the owner or to the other partners in a very short time, 
for it is cataloged and adequately supervised. In addition 
the participants have reached an agreement whereby each 
shall be responsible for subscribing to certain serials and 
periodicals, mainly in foreign languages, for which there 
is comparatively little demand; no one library therefore 
has to buy everything. 


Union catalogs, as for example the one kept at Emory 
of the holdings of the Atlanta libraries and of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, are becoming more common, and their 
value is obvious. In Chicago, it has been agreed that the 
Newberry Library shall devote itself to the Humanities, 
the John Crerar Library to Science and Technology, and 
the Art Institute to the Fine Arts, thus relieving the 
Public Library of the research materials problem and al- 
lowing it to concentrate on general reference, current 
fiction and standard classics, children’s books, and do-it- 
yourself manuals. Sometimes cooperation can be less 
formal: for example it would be wasteful for a college in 
a city where there are already large libraries devoted to 
law and medicine to spend much in these fields; on the 
other hand its collections in political science and biology 
may be of great value to lawyers and doctors who qualify 
as borrowers because of their research interests. This 
kind of cooperative acquisition does not require an agree- 
ment, but merely common sense. 


So, presented in a few snapshots, we have our librarian. 
Whatever his function in the library, he or she is a good 
deal more than a label-pasting, book-mending drudge. 
He has with some consistency stood for democratic prin- 
ciples and intellectual freedom. He believes in books, al- 
though he has little time to read them himself. He has a 
lot of rules and procedures which he at least believes are 
neccessary to provide good service. It may take time, but 
if you will leave your name and address, he will get you 


the book. 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: Five Cases 
of Late Notice 


“Recommended Institutional Regulations on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure,” approved by Committee A in 
1957, provides the basis for Washington Office operating 
policy in cases of ‘‘late notice’ for teachers holding proba- 
tionary appointments. It is recommended that notice be 
given in accordance with the following schedule: 

(1) At least three months before the end of the faculty 
member's duties during the first academic year 
of service in the ‘institution, exclusive of the 
summer session. 

(2) Not later than December 15 of the second 
academic year of such service, if the appointment 
expires at the end of that year; or, if a two-year 
appointment terminates during an academic year, 
at least six months in advance of its termination 

(3) At least twelve months before the expiration of 
an appointment after more than two years in the 
institution. 

A report on four faculty members who received late 
notice was published in the Spring, 1959, issue of the 
Bulletin. Of this group, only one secured a full-time 
teaching position for the academic year 1958-59. This 
fact is not surprising, since institutions begin filling their 
vacancies for the following academic year at or before 
Christmas, many of them concentrating their efforts at 
the meetings of the professional associations held during 
the Christmas holiday period. Accordingly, a faculty 
member who must begin seeking a position for the 
following academic year in February, March, or April is 
handicapped by the fact that many positions for which 
he might have been considered have already been filled 
As a result, he must often accept a position he would 
normally have rejected in order merely to maintain his 
connection with the academic profession. Unfortunately, 
he has too frequently been unable to find any position 
whatsover, so that he may have been compelled to seek 
employment elsewhere, perhaps never to return to the 


* One sentence in the “1940 Statement of Principles on Aca 
demic Freedom and Tenure” provides for the time at which notice 
should be given to faculty members on probationary appointments 
when renewal of their appointments is not contemplated: “Notice 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the 
probationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in serv 
ice after the expiration of that period.’ Committee A has made 
the modifications which follow in order to allow for the dif 
ficulty of giving a year’s notice to a teacher in the first two years 
of his service at an institution. 
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teaching profession. Obviously his difficulties increase as 
he advances in academic rank and salary, since he will, 
with considerable reluctance, pursue a position at a lower 
rank and salary, and many institutions, noting his present 
status, will not call to his attention the lesser openings 
they may have available. 

In the Spring of 1959 a few more complaints concern- 
ing inadequacy of notice were lodged with the As- 
sociation than in the Spring of 1958. In each of these 
cases, once the essential facts had become available, the 
Association corresponded with the appropriate administra- 
tive officers in an attempt either to effect the reappoint- 
ment of the faculty member for an additional year or to 
have his salary continued for the period of notice recom- 
mended under the Association's principles. Such negotia- 
tions are sometimes successful, as is attested by the fact 
that one institution in the Spring of 1959, following the 
Association's intervention, agreed to continue the salaries 
of a husband and wife who had been given inadequate 
notice for the full period for which the Association con- 
sidered notice was due them. In the cases reported in 
this article the Association's efforts were unsuccessful. 

It will be noted that all the reports are brief, that they 
are not based upon on-the-scene investigations, and that 
no reasons are here recorded for the failures to renew 
the contracts of the faculty members involved. Because 
the central issue in each of these brief reports is the time 
at which notice was given to the faculty members, and 
this time is not in dispute in any of the five cases, no 
formal investigation could have added significantly to 
the information already at hand. Similarly, whatever the 
administration's reason for not reappointing the faculty 
member it could not have justified the lateness of notice. 
In the view of the Association, a faculty member is subject 
to discharge for adequate cause at any time, provided he 
is granted the essential safeguards of academic due proc- 
ess and his salary is continued for an appropriate period ; 
but he should not be given simple notice of nonreappoint- 
ment beyond the times specified at the beginning of this 


article. 


Florida Southern College 


On March 23, 1959, Robert J. Fusillo, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at Florida Southern College, was notified 
in a letter from President Charles T. Thrift, Jr. that his 
appointment at Florida Southern College would not be 
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renewed for the academic year 1960-61. Professor Fusillo 
had been appointed Instructor in English at Florida South- 
ern College in 1954, and was thus completing his fifth 
year on the faculty at the time he received notice from 
President Thrift. 

The Board of Trustees of Florida Southern College 
has prescribed that notice be given to faculty members 
who are not to be reappointed eight to twelve weeks 
before the end of June, and the College's Statement on 
Tenure indicates that the establishment time for giving 
notice ‘has been April 12 to May 15.” Although Presi- 
dent Thrift’s March 23 notice to Professor Fusillo in- 
dicates that the practice at Florida Southern College is an 
improvement upon the College's prescriptions, notice in 
this case was given much later than the time recommended 
by the Association. Under the Association's recommenda- 
tions, Professor Fusillo should have been given notice 
at the end of the academic year 1957-58. 


West Virginia Wesleyan College 

The regulations of West Virginia Wesleyan College 
provide that “Within the probationary period notice of 
intention not to reappoint for the ensuing year shall be 
given at least three months prior to the close of the 
academic year.’ In 1959, the academic year at West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College ended officially on May 26. On 
March 24, 1959, Assistant Professor Mary Jo Brown, 
whose teaching contract covered the period September 1 
through May 31, was given notice in a letter from Presi- 
dent Stanley H. Martin that she would not be reappointed 
for the academic year 1959-60. No evidence of earlier 
notice has been brought to the Association's attention. 
Thus Miss Brown, who had served as Assistant Professor 
of Piano at West Virginia Wesleyan College from 
1956-58, and as Assistant Professor of Music during the 
academic year 1958-59, would seem to have received 
notice almost a month after the time provided by the 
College's regulations, and almost ten months after the 
time recommended by the Association for a faculty 
member with three years’ service 

Subsequent to giving notice, the Administration offered 
Miss Brown an opportunity to teach during the 1959 
summer session, but it seems not to have complied with 
her request for a formal commitment in writing of the 
terms of her summer appointment. Continuation of her 
service through the summer session would, of course, 
not have been likely to lessen her difficulty, on such 
short notice, in obtaining a satisfactory position for the 
academic year 1959-60 


Maryland State College (Princess Anne) 

In April, 1956, Dr. Monticello J. Howell was appointed 
Professor of Plant Sciences in the Department of Agri- 
culture at Maryland State College, a division of the 
University of Maryland. Beginning in June, 1956, his 
appointment was continued by means of the first of a 
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series of annual contracts. Professor Howell's contracts 
specifically disclaimed that his appointment gave him 
tenure status, the rank of Professor normally carrying 
tenure at the University of Maryland and its divisions. 
The contracts also indicated that notice of nonreappoint- 
ment should be given by April 1. 

On March 26, 1959, Professor Howell was notified 
by Dr. J. T. Williams, President of Maryland State 
College, that he would not be reappointed for the 
academic year 1959-60. Thus, although President Williams 
satisfied the requirements of notice established for the 
University of Maryland, he failed to satisfy the Associa- 
tion’s recommendation of a year's notice. Efforts by the 
Association to persuade both President Williams and Dr. 
Wilson H. Elkins, President of the University of Mary- 
land, to grant Professor Howell either an additional year 
at Maryland State College or an additional payment of 
salary in lieu of adequate notice were unavailing. 


Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College 


On May 14, 1959, William J. Mitchell, Instructor of 
Art at Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Durango, Colorado, was notified orally by President 
Charles Dale Rea that he would not be reappointed for 
the academic year 1959-60, and this notice was confirmed 
in writing on May 18. Mr. Mitchell's appointment at 
Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College had 
become effective on January 1, 1958, and his original 
contract was for a one-year period. 

When Mr. Mitchell's contract expired in January, 1959, 
he was not given an additional contract, but was retained 
on the faculty for the remainder of the academic year, 
according to information supplied by President Rea, “‘as 
a courtesy to him.” President Rea has suggested, therefore, 
that no formal notice of nonreappointment was necessary. 
But Mr. Mitchell was not notified that the January—June 
continuation was terminal, and in the absence of such 
notice he would haye been justified in hoping for a 
further continuation into the academic year 1959-60. 
Thus, notice to Mr. Mitchell on May 14 fell far short of 
the Association's recommendations, and came at a time 
he might properly have assumed that he would continue 
in his position through the academic year 1959-60. 

At the time notice was given to Mr. Mitchell, the 
regulations of Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical 
College stated merely that ‘Services of a full-time Instruc- 
tor may be terminated at the close of the current term of 
appointment during the five-year probationary period.” 
Obviously ‘inadequate, this regulation was revised on 
July 24, 1959, to require that notice be given to faculty 
members on or before April 15. The revision; however, 
is itself inadequate, and if not improved upon in adminis- 
trative practice would severely handicap faculty members 
at Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College who 
are compelled to seek positions elsewhere. 


College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery 


On June 25, 1959, Israel Ben Chaiken, Instructor in 
the Department of Microbiology at the College of Osteo- 
pathic Medicine and Surgery (Des Moines, Iowa), was 
notified by Dean john B. Schumaker that he would not 
be reappointed when his contract expired on August 31 
Mr. Chaiken was serving his second year as Instructor 
at the College of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery 
Apprised by the Association of the extreme lateness of 
this notice, Dean Schumaker replied that Mr. Chaiken 
was ‘‘well aware of the probability that he would receive 
such a letter fully one month earlier {the latter part of 
May}.’” Even if this were so, a faculty member's expecta- 
tion of receiving notice could not relieve an administration 
of its responsibility to give formal notice in accordance 
with acceptable academic practice; moreover, notice to 
Mr. Chaiken in the latter part of May, though a month 
before the time he was actually given notice, would also 
have been inadequate, and would have been one of the 
latest notices brought to the Association’s attention for 
a number of years. 

In August, 1959, Dr. Merlyn McLaughlin assumed 
the presidency of the College of Osteopathic Medicine 
and Surgery, and the Association promptly communicated 
with him about the notice given to Mr. Chaiken. Dr 
McLaughlin replied that action had been taken by the 
Board of Trustees before he had assumed his duties, 
and that he must therefore consider the matter closed. A 
subsequent letter from the Association requesting the 
names and addresses of the members of the Board of 
Trustees received no reply. 


Certain elements in the above cases, although not in 
each of them, lend themselves to further brief discussion 
With one apparent exception, it is clear that the adminis- 
trations of the institutions concerned have acted in accord 
ance with whatever regulations their colleges provide for 
notice to faculty members on term appointments. Although 
administrators must, of course, observe the regulations of 
their institutions, most institutional regulations do not 
prohibit them from complying with the Association's 
principles as well. Indeed, in each of these five cases, 
the Association'is aware of nothing in the institution's 
regulations which would have prevented the Administra 
tion from giving notice to the faculty member concerned 
in accordance with the schedule recommended by the 
Association. At many institutions the regulations affecting 
academic freedom and tenure are inadequate ; on the other 
hand, the practices observed are exemplary, simply because 
the administration or the faculty, or both, have resolved 
that they shall be so. Although it would be gratifying to 
have all institutional regulations in keeping with the 
letter and spirit of the 1940 Statement of Principles and 
other Association pronouncements, obviously formal 
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regulations do not provide an absolute guarantee of 
exemplary practice, and the Association has rightly 
paid first tribute to good practice rather than to good 
regulations 

In one of the cases reported the initial notice to the 
faculty member was given orally. In this case no dispute 
arose as to the date on which notice was given, but oral 
notice frequently leads to misunderstanding. For example, 
in one case not here reported the president insisted that 
he had given the faculty member notice in an interview 
conducted approximately a year and a half before the 
appointment was terminated, whereas the faculty member 
stated that, to her recollection, all that was discussed in 
that interview was the question of her promotion. The 
1940 Statement of Principles says that ‘The precise terms 
and conditions of every appointment should be stated in 
writing and be in the possession of both institution and 
teacher before the appointment is consummated.” AI- 
though this statement is concerned specifically with a 
faculty member's original appointment to his position, its 
appropriateness for subsequent reappointments is obvious, 
and its application to notice of nonreappointment would 
preclude the possibility of disputes like the one just 
described. In any event, the creation of a record of 
administrative action is the responsibility of the adminis- 
rator, and failure to perform this function should not 
e allowed to operate to the disadvantage of a teacher. 
Another practice warranting further consideration has 
been briefly touched upon in the report on Maryland 
State College. As already indicated, Dr. Monticello J. 
Howell was appointed to the rank of Professor at that 
institution, and under the statutes governing Maryland 
State College “Full-time appointments to the rank of 
Professor shall carry permanent tenure.’’ No provision 
for exceptions is made. However, typed into Professor 
Howell's contract was the following special provision: 
‘This appointment does not carry permanent tenure and 
the regular conditions of tenure stated above do not 
apply.” Disclaimers of this sort, when not formally 
authorized, tend to weaken the regulations of the in- 
stitution; and they may reduce the professors affected by 
them to the status of probationers for long and indefinite 
periods. It is gratifying to record that no similar dis- 
claimer appears to have been inserted in the contracts of 
any of the approximately 275 professors at the main 
University campus at College Park and at the professional 
schools in Baltimore. But in view of the force of prece- 
dent, the University of Maryland would seem well 
advised to observe this regulation to the letter at all 
its branches, and to appoint persons who have consider- 
able experience, but may not be suited for permanent 
appointments, to the rank of Visiting Professor rather 
than of Professor. If it feels the need for exceptions to 
meet special situations, then it might consider formally 
incorporating a provision for such exceptions in its 
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regulations. 

The Association has not often been apprised of situa- 
tions in which Full Professors have been required to serve 
as long as three years in term appointments and then 
been given late notice of nonreappointment. But late 
notice is itself an all too frequent reality, and it has 
had its effect upon the individuals involved and, through 
them, upon the profession at large. As in the cases re- 
ported in 1959, not all of the faculty members concerned 
were able to obtain teaching positions for the academic 
year 1959-60. This fact alone seems to justify the 
Association's pursuit of good practice in the giving of 
notice of nonreappointment. Consideration of the in- 
dividual, by permitting him ample time to obtain a suit- 
able position, is of first importance. But consideration of 
the academic profession is scarcely less important. 

BERTRAM H. Davis 
Washington Office 


... a right of the people 


Ultimately, then, 


academic 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure has 
by vote authorized publication of this report in theAAUP 
Bulletin: 

David Fellman (Political Science), University of Wis- 
consin, Chairman. 

Members: Robert B. Brode (Physics), University of 
California; Frances C. Brown (Chemistry), Duke Uni- 
versity; Clark Byse (Law), Harvard University; William 
P. Fidler (English), Washington Office; Ralph F. Fuchs 
(Law), Indiana University; Bentley Glass (Biology), The 
Johns Hopkins University; Louis Joughin (History), 
Washington Office; Harold W. Kuhn (Mathematics), 
-rinceton University; Walter P. Metzger (History), Co- 
lumbia University; Glenn R. Morrow (Philosophy), 
University of Pennsylvania; Paul Oberst (Law), New 
York University; C. Herman Pritchett (Political Science), 
University of Chicago; Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin 
College. 


freedom is a right of the people, not a privilege 


of a few; and this situation is not affected by the fact that most people know 


little about it. It is the people at large who have a right to learn what scholars may 


succeed in finding out if they are left free and secure from reprobation. It is 
the people at large who have a right to the cultural and material benefits that may 


flow from the teaching and the inquiries of scholars who have nothing to fear 


when they make honest mistakes. 


From “On Some Misconceptions Concerning Academic Freedom,” by Fritz 
Machlup, Bulletin, Winter, 1955, p. 757. 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure 


1940 STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


In 1940, following a series of joint conferences begun in 1934, representatives 
of the American Association of University Professors and of the Association of 
American Colleges agreed upon a restatement of principles set forth in the 1925 
Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. This restatement, 
known to the profession as the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, was officially endorsed by the following organizations in the 


years indicated: 


Association of American Colleges. 


American Association of University Professors. 
American Library Association (adapted for librarians) 


Association of American Law Schools. 


American Political Science Association. 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education ! 
Association for Higher Education, National Education Association 


American Philosophical Association: 
Western Division. . 
Eastern Division.......... 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public 
understanding and support of academic freedom and 
tenure and agreement upon procedures to assure them 
in colleges and universities. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion are conducted for the common good and not to 
further the interest of either the individual teacher’ or 
the institution as a whole. The common good depends 
upon the free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and 
applies to both teaching and research. Freedom in research 
is fundamental to the advancement of truth. Academic 
freedom in its teaching aspect is fundamental for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the teacher in teaching and of the 
student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties 
correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) 
Freedom of teaching and research and of extramural 
activities, and (2) a sufficient degree of economic se- 
curity to make the profession attractive to men and 
women of ability. Freedom and economic security, hence 


* Endorsed by predecessor, American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, in 1941. 


* The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood 
to include the investigator who is attached to an academic in- 
stitution without teaching duties. 
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1941 
1941 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1950 
1950 


1952 
1953 
1953 


tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institution 
in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research 
and in the publication of the results, subject to the 
adequate performance of his other academic duties; but 
research for pecuniary return should be based upon an 
understanding with the authorities of the institution. © 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the class- 
room in discussing his subject, but he should be careful 
not to introduce into his teaching controversial matter 
which has no relation to his subject. Limitations of 
academic freedom because of religious or other aims of 
the institution should be clearly stated in writing at the 
time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a 
member of a learned profession, and an officer of an 
educational institution. When he speaks or writes as a 
citizen, he should be free from institutional censorship 
or discipline, but his special position in the community 
imposes special obligations. As aman of learning and an 
educational officer, he should remember that the public 
may judge his profession and his institution by his 
utterances. Hence he should at all times be accurate, 
should exercise appropriate restraint, should show respect 
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for the opinions of others, and should make every effort 


to indicate that he is not an institutional spokgsman. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period, 
teachers or investigators should have permanent or con- 
tinuous tenure, and their service should be terminated 
only for adequate cause, except in the case of retirement 
for age, or under extraordinary circumstances because of 
financial exigencies 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood 
that the following represents acceptable academic 
practice: 

(1)*The precise terms and conditions of every ap- 
pointment should be stated in writing and be in the 
possession of both institution and teacher before the 
appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full- 
time instructor or a higher rank, the probationary period 
should not exceed seven years, including within this 
period full-time service in all institutions of higher edu- 
cation; but subject to the proviso that when, after a 
term of probationary service of more than three years 
in One Or more institutions, a teacher is called to another 
institution it may be agreed in writing that his new 
appointment is for a probationary period of not more 
than four years, even though thereby the person's total 
probationary period in the academic profession is ex- 
tended beyond the normal maximum of seven years 
Notice should be given at least one year prior to the 
expiration of the probationary period if the teacher is 
not to be continued in service after the expiration of 
that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should 
have the academic freedom that all other members of 
the faculty have. 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appoint- 
ment, or the dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to 
the expiration of a term appointment, should, if possible, 
be considered by both a faculty committee and the gov- 
erning board of the institution. In all cases where the 
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facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be in- 
formed before the hearing in writing of the charges 
against him and should have the opportunity to be heard 
in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment upon 
his case. He should be permitted to have with him an 
adviser of his own choosing who may act as counsel. 
There should be a full stenographic record of the hearing 
available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that 
of teachers and other scholars, either from his own or 
from other institutions. Teachers on continuous appoint- 
ment who are dismissed for reasons not involving moral 
turpitude should receive their salaries for at least a year 
from the date of notification of dismissal whether or not 
they are continued in their duties at the institution. 
(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because 
of financial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American 
Association of University Professors and of the Association 
of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the follow- 
ing interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure were agreed upon: 

1. That its operation should not be retroactive 

2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to 
the endorsement should be determined in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure 

3. If the administration of a college or university feels 
that a teacher has not observed the admonitions of 

Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 

and believes that the extramural utterances of the 

teacher have been such as to raise grave doubts con- 

cerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to 

file charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section 

on Academic Tenure. In pressing such charges the ad- 


and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such 
cases the administration must assume full responsibility 
and the American Association of University Frofessors 
and the Association of American Colleges are free to 
make an investigation 
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7 ministration should remember that teachers are citizens 
|_| | 


The Disclaimer Affidavit 


The Association continues to follow with care the ef- 
forts in Congress to repeal the disclaimer affidavit require- 
ment of the National Defense Education Act. The General 
Secretary has sought and obtained the advice of Com- 
mittee A and the Council, and has held himself ready to 
testify on new proposals; the Council has expanded its 
official statement of position. 

In the spring of 1960, Senators John F. Kennedy, 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr. and Jacob K. Javits sponsored a bill, 
S. 2929, to eliminate the disclaimer affidavit requirement. 
When this bill came up for floor debate, Senator Winston 
L. Prouty offered an amendment designed to require the 
affidavit only from those persons presently members of 
the Communist Party or other subversive organiza- 
tions, or members within the past five years. Penalties 
were set for failure to file or for false affidavit. The Sen- 
ate passed S. 2929 as amended by Senator Prouty.’ 

The House did not act on this bill; hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on Special Education were cut 
short by the July adjournment of Congress. It is not 
possible, of course, to prophesy the form in which the 
disclaimer affidavit issue will come before the next Con- 
gress or the many influences whose force will be felt av a 
consequence of the elections. However, the Council of 
the Association, meeting on October 22, 1960, had no 
doubt about its view of the Prouty Amendment; disap- 
proval was voted. In considering the issue, the Council 
had before it a summary statement prepared by the Wash- 
ington Office which outlined the apparent good and bad 
‘elements in the Prouty Amendment, added emphasis to 
a previous objection by the Association to disclaimer 
affidavits in general, and suggested that, on principle, 
welfare and criminal laws be kept separate. The state- 
ment read: 

In its favor, the “Prouty Amendment” is better than 
the existing law because it would: (1) relieve most 


* At the very outset of the floor debate almost all agreed t 
retention of the positive oath of affirmation of loyalty. 
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persons receiving assistance under the NDEA from the 
obligation to file an affidavit, (2) eliminate vague lan- 
guage about “belief in” or “support of” organizations, 
(3) perhaps offer some protection to “innocent members,” 
and (4) such prosecutions as might occur would be under 
the due process protection of the federal courts. Also, the 
floor debate indicated that categorical rejection of those 
filing an affidavit was not intended. 

But there are grave defects in the requirements em- 
bodied in the Prouty Amendment: 


(1) There is inadequate definition of a subversive 
organization 

(2) Boys and girls of seventeen would have to de- 

cide whether their associational membership at 

ages 12 and 13 required filing—and a wrong 

decision could mean five years in jail and a 

$10,000 fine. 

Students and some teachers would still be subject 

to a test not required of others. Only a few 

may file an affidavit but everyone in education 


3 


applying for assistance would have to ask him- 
self whether he should file 


The Washington Office believes that the disclaimer 
affidavit requirement should be totally excised. As long 
as it remains in the NDEA, the personal solution which 
will be seized upon by many students may be simply 
“not to join anything.” It would be difficult to imagine 
a more stultifying situation. Independent thought, the 
daily business of education, would be seriously injured 

The American Association of University Professors is 
also deeply concerned about the pattern which has been 
set for renewed federal legislative interest in the needs 
of education. It appears to us that laws designed to 
foster the health, education and welfare of the nation 
should staffd four-square on their own merits and be 
free from irrelevancies. Similarly, the important laws 
needed to protect the nation from criminal activity or 
abuse of public trust should have their own careful 
formulation, and, not take the form of attachments to 
laws of other kinds. 

Louis JOUGHIN 
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Disclaimer Affidavit: Non-Participating and 


Disapproving Colleges and Universities 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Which on Officially Stated Grounds Have Refused to Participate in 
or Have Withdrawn, in Whole or in Part, from the NDEA Program Because of the Disclaimer Affidavit (as 


of November 1, 1960) 


Amherst College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Barnard College (New York) 
Beloit College ( Wisconsin ) 
Bennington College 
(Vermont) 
Brandeis University 
( Massachusetts ) 


Bryn Mawr College 
( Pennsylvania) 
Goucher College ( Maryland) 
Grinnell College (lowa) 
Harvard University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Haverford College 
(Pennsylvania) 
Mills College (California) 


Mount Holyoke College 
( Massachusets ) 
Oberlin Colege (Ohio) 
Princeton University 
( New Jersey) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
St. John’s College ( Maryland) 
Sarah Lawrence College 
(New York) 


Smith College 

( Massachusetts ) 
Swarthmore College 

( Pennsylvania) 
Wellesley College 

( Massachusetts ) 
Wesleyan University 

( Connecticut ) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Yale University (Connecticut) 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Whose Presidents or Boards Have Publicly Stated Their Disapproval 
of the Disclaimer Affidavit Requirement (November 1, 1960) 


Allegheny College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Amherst College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Bates College { Maine) 
Barnard College (New York) 
Beloit College (Wisconsin) 
Bennington College 
( Vermont) 
Bluffton College (Ohio) 
Boston College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Bowdoin College (Maine) 
Bradley University (Illinois) 
Brandeis University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Brown University 
(Rhode Island) 
Bryn Mawr College 
( Pennsylvania) 
Bucknell University 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pennsylvania) 
Case Institute of Technology 
(Ohio) 
Central Washington College 
of Education 
Chatham College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
University of Chicago 
(Illinois ) 
Colby College (Maine) 
Colgate University 
(New York) 
Columbia University 
(New York) 
University of Connecticut 
Coe College (lowa) 
College of the Pacific 
(California ) 
Cornell College (Iowa) 
Cornell University 
(New York) 
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Dartmouth College 
(New Hampshire) 
Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Pennsylvania) 
Duke University 
( North Carolina) 
Earlham College (Indiana) 
Eastern Washington College 
of Education 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
University (New Jersey) 
Ferris Institute (Michigan) 
Florida State University 
Goucher College (Maryland) 
Grinnell College (lowa) 
Hamilton College 
(New York) 
Harvard University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Haverford College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
University of Hawaii 
Hunter College (New York) 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
lowa State Teachers College 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Kalamazoo College (Michigan) 
Knox College (Illinois) 
Lafayette College 
Pennsylvania ) 
Lake Erie College (Ohio) 
Lake Forest College (I|linois) 
La Verne College 
(California) 
Lawrence College 
(Wisconsin ) 
Loyola University (Illinois) 
Manhattan College 
(New York) 
University of Michigan 
Mills College (California) 


University of Minnesota 
Mount Holyoke College 
( Massachusetts ) 
University of New Hampshire 
College of the City of 
New York 
State University of 
New York 
North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and 
Engineering 
University of North Carolina 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North 
Carolina 
Northwestern University 
(Illinois ) 
University of Notre Dame 
(Indiana) 
Oberlin College (Ohio) 
Occidental College 
(California) 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Pittsburgh 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Pratt Institute (New York) 
Princeton University 
( New Jersey) 
Providence College 
(Rhode Island) 
Queens College (New York) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (New York) 
University of Rhode Island 
Roosevelt University 
(Tllin@is ) 
Rutgers University 
( Nev Jersey) 
St. John’s College (Maryland) 
St. Louis University 
( Missouri ) 


Sarah Lawrence College 
(New Yo rk) 
Seton Hill College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Simmons College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Skidmore College 
(New York) 
Smith College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Swarthmore College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Syracuse University 
(New York) 
Tougaloo Southern Christian 
College 
( Mississippi) 
University of Toledo (Ohio) 
Tufts University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Vassar College (New York) 
Washington State University 
Washington University 
( Missouri ) 
University of Washington 
Wayne State University 
( Michigan ) 
Wellesley College 
Massachusetts 
Wesleyan University 
(Connecticut ) 
Western College for Women 
(Ohio) 
Western Washington College 
of Education 
Wheaton College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University (Connecticut) 
Yankton College 
(South Dakota) 
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Progress Report 
on the Salary Grading Program 


assistance in obtaining and sending to the Washington 


In preparation for the 1960-61 Report on Academic 
Salary Data and Indices by Committee Z on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Profession, the Washington Office 
mailed on October 7 revised directions and report forms 
to 627 AAUP chapters. Complying with requests re- 
ceived from several institutions that they be included in 
the survey even though they have no AAUP chapters, 
Committee Z decided to extend the coverage of the 
survey and sent appropriate forms and directions to the 
presidents of approximately 350 additional accredited 
institutions. It is hoped that many of them will wish to 
be included in the survey. 


Reports Were Due December 1 
The salary reports were to be submitted to the Wash- 
ington Office by December | 


> 
Bulletin reaches the members 


some weeks before this 
but the Committee's ex 
perience indicates that a large number of reports may be 
slow in coming. It was somewhat embarrassing last sum- 
mer to answer some college presidents who, after receiving 
reprints of the Report published in the Summer Bulletin, 
inquired why their own institutions were listed NR (No 
Report). For example, a provost of a well-known insti- 
tution wrote as follows 
I am also very disappointed that our institution was 
not among those submitting reports this year. In actual 
fact, I told our personnel people to work very closely 
with the representatives of the AAUP chapter in de 
veloping these materials. They did so, but in some way 
the AAUP chapter did not get them into your office 
hope that if our AAUP 
chapter does not get material in to you on time, you 


in time to be used I 


will let me know and I will see that it is sent directly 
from my office 
In other instances, presidents complained that they did 
not know the survey was being conducted, that they con 
sidered the program extremely helpful, and would have 
supported it fully. 

On the basis of these and other statements it seems 
likely that some of the presidents were never asked to 
cooperate, while in other instances the report was left 
unfinished or unmailed on an administrator's or profes 


sor's desk. If the salary p is to succeed, chapter 


officers must not be too sensitive about asking the presi- 
dent or vice president to supply the data and authorize 
publication of the indices or too dilatory in extracting 
reports from their academic or administrative pigeon 
holes and speeding them on their way. Committee Z 
therefore takes this opportunity to request chapter mem 


bers to give their chapter officers every encouragement and 
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Office the salary information, with authorization to pub- 


lish 


Presidents and Deans Continue to 
Commend the Program 


The reactions of presidents and deans to the Commit 
tee Z Report of last spring were again on the whole most 
encouraging. There is no need to quote at length from 
these letters, but it can be pointed out that the Associa- 
tion has been complimented ‘‘for performing such a 
comprehensive and thorough service for faculty members 
and all who are concerned with university administra- 
tion,” and that it has been told by a dean that the ad- 
ministration of one prominent state university “referred 
to this document in making a report on salaries to the 
Visiting Committee of our Board of Trustees, and the 
members expressed such an interest in the study that we 
would like to provide them with individual copies.” A 
chancellor commended the Association for the quality of 
the report, “which will be most useful ammunition in the 
campaign to secure improvement of faculty remuneration 
and benefits.” 

There was little correlation between their degree of 
friendliness and the grades of the salary scales in their 
institutions. One president of a private college wrote 

At the same time with all our grumbling, we know 
this kind of needling is necessary and much though we 
might dislike our marvelously low grades, we will un- 
doubtedly be spurred by them in our unceasing effort 


to do better.” 


Complaints and Suggestions 


It would be erroneous to think that all administrators 
and all chapters were equally happy with the program. 
A few presidents from institutions in small towns have 
complained that they are placed at a disadvantage in 
the grading program because lower living costs make 
possible a higher plane of living than their letter grade 
would indicate. Others feel that institutional contribu- 
tions for compensation in kind should be counted as 
fringe benefits. Others suggest the use of a symbol to 
indicate which institutions have utilized the “two per 
cent exception’ privilege in determining the grade of 
the Minimum Compensation Scale, and others hope that 
some way can be devised to show the progress they have 
made in raising salaries since 1950. In any event, Com- 
mittee Z welcomes the complaints and the suggestions as 


well as the bouquets. 
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The Six Indices 


The indices used in 1960-61 will include the same six 
as last year, but a modification will be made to improve 
the comparability of grades for the Minimum and Aver- 
age Compensation Scales. It will be recalled that the low- 
est grade received in any academic rank determines the 
grade for that compensation scale, but with the indices 
used last year it was impossible to know whether this 
grade was received by one, two, three, or all ranks. The 
1960-61 report will indicate the number of ranks receiving 
the lowest grade. For example, a D-2 in the Average 
Compensation Scale will mean that only two ranks re- 
ceived grades of D, while the other ranks were graded 
C or higher. 


The Grading Tables for This Year and Next Year 


In order to meet the urgent goals of the program, 
namely, restoring the profession to an appropriate rela- 
tive economic status in our society and securing a more 
adequate supply of qualified professors, the Minimum 


Compensation Tables for 1960-61 were raised approxi- 
mately three per cent from the 1959-60 standards and 
the Average Compensation Tables by approximately five 
per cent (Bulletin, Summer, 1960, pp. 194-97). 

Any revision of the standard tables for 1961-62 will 
depend upon the progress made in the present year. Those 
interested in advance salary planning would be well 
advised to count on the standard scales for Average 
Compensation in 1961-62 being between two and four per 
cent above those used in 1960-61. 


Peccy HEIM, Staff Associate 
Subcommittee Z-3 

Francis M. Boddy, Chairman 
William J. Baumol 

Kermit Gordon 

Bernard F. Haley 


Fritz Machlup 
Charles A. Myers 


Committee Z Chan ges 


Announcement of Professor Machlup’s Resignation of Chairmanship of Committee Z 


On the one hand, we regretfully announce the resig- 
nation, to become effective January 1, 1961, of Professor 
Fritz Machlup as Chairman of Committee Z, and, on the 
other hand, we announce with great pleasure the ap- 
pointment, as Professor Machlup’s successor, of Pro- 
fessor William J. Baumol of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at Princeton University. Professor Machlup, a 
member of the Council from 1957 to 1960 and currently 
First Vice President of the Association, has served as a 
member of Committee Z since 1958 and as its Chairman 
since 1959. 

Under the imaginative leadership of Professor Machlup 
the Association developed its well-known self-grading 
salary programs in which local chapters grade the Mini- 
mum and Average Compensation Scales of their institu- 
tions on the basis of information proviued by the ad- 
ministration or obtained through a faculty poll. Designed 
to create additional incentives for governing boards and 
other friends of institutions of higher education to achieve 
the needed salary adjustments, the program reveals wheth- 
er the minimum and average salary scales of the par- 
ticipating university or college compare favorably or 
unfavorably with those of other institutions. Both faculty 
groups and administrators are finding the data extremely 
useful when they review their salary structures and pre- 
sent their budgets to their boards of trustees and legisla- 
tive committees. 
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The Association extends to Professor Machlup its 
deepest appreciation for his imaginative and effective 
leadership and his unfailing devotion and enthusiasm. 
Good-bye, fortunately, is not farewell. Although he has 
resigned the chairmanship of Committee Z because of 
other pressing commitments, Professor Machlup will con- 
tinue as First Vice President of the Association and as a 
member of Committee Z, in both of which positions his 
wit, experience, and good sense will serve the Associa- 
tion well. 


Appointment of Professor Baumol 


Professor William Baumol, who will succeed Professor 
Machlup as Chairman of Committee Z, holds the rank 
of Professor of Economics at Princeton University, where 
he has taught since 1949. He has published five books, 
including Economic Dynamics: An Introduction, Welfare 
Economics and the Theory of the State, and Business 
Behaviour, Value and Growth, as well as numerous arti- 
cles. He has long taken an interest in the study and im- 
provement of the economic status of the profession and 
has served as Secretary of the Inter-University Ad Hoc 
Committee on Faculty Salaries. The Association extends 
a hearty welcome to Professor Baumol as the new Chair- 


man of Committee Z. “en 
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WANTED 


Educational—Scholarly 
Medical and Scientific Journals 


HIGH PRICES paid for your accumulations 
of periodicals—SETS—RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields—All languages 


Send us your list of Journals for sale and 
our best offer will follow promptly 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th ST., Dept. A, New York 3, N. Y. 


"Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889"' 


BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established 1925) 


A reliable college, public and _pri- 
vate school placement service under 
the direction of a staff with school 


and college teaching experience. 


Write, telling us about yourself. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mer. 
516 N. Charles St 
Telephone MU 5-6850 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Member National Association 


of Teachers Agencies 


DISSERTATIONS THESES 
TERM PAPERS BULLETINS 
CATALOGUES 

PLASTIC BOUND 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION—ACADEMIC 
ORIENTATION 


PUBLISHED 


College Publishing Corp. 


142 Livingston Street 
BROOKLYN 1, NEW, YORK 
2nd Floor ULster 2-8601 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations 
of the Albert Family have 
offered personalized efficient 
reliable service to educators 
at all levels from 
garten through university 
on a Nation-W ide basis. 


kinder- 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


BRYANT 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 
e 
Member National Association 
Teachers Agencies 
e 
Faculty Placement Service 
for 
Colleges—Universities 
and 
Secondary—Elementary 
e 
“Since 1918” 


THE DAVIS 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


1918-1960 


Under Same Management 


Yes, We Place College as well 


as Secondary and Elementary 
TEACHERS. 


Write: 
THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE 


529 Stuart Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


(Established 1924) 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university 
to the kindergarten level, for public and 
private schools, colleges and universities, for 
any branch of instruction or administration 


Mrs. Louise Tatro 


Director 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


80th year 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
MAdison 4-1403 


Phone 


Other Offices—Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City. 


THROUGH OUR SERVICE—Administra- 
tors increase their chances of finding the 
best persons available; Teachers broaden 
their chances for increased salaries and pro- 
fessional advancement. 


Member—National Association of Teachers 
Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, DIRECTOR 


Placing teachers and administrators 


in schools and colleges, in all subject 


fields. 


Music Division: 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Member National Association 


of Teachers Agencies 
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ACCREDITATION: A 
STANDARDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
by William K. Selden. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. xv + 138 
pp. $2.50. 


STRUGGLE OVER 


Anyone observing the mechanism of 
American higher education for the first 
time would be justified in concluding 
that it cannot possibly run: it seems to 
have no gears, no motor, and no trans- 
mission. It does find 
the child-like 


education 


fuel of a sort in 
belief of Americans in 
any education; and the de- 
ficiency of its operating parts appears 
to be compensated for by those two 
great imponderables, habit and hope 
Mr. Selden’s book is devoted to this 
mechanism 


American educa- 


and specifically to accreditation, 
a phenomenon apparently unique to 
America. Nowhere else in the world do 
accrediting 


higher 
tron 


associations exercise such 
involve such controversy 
as they do in the United States 


tions that 


influence or 


Func- 
would be undertaken in 
Europe by a central agency or by, a 
ministry of education are in this coun- 
try assigned to or preempted by such 
professional bodies as, for example, the 
American Chemical Society and by such 
regional authorities as the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Yet the rationale of ac- 


crediting is not well understood even 
by those most heavily engaged in it 
Mr. Selden, who is Executive Secre- 


tary of the National 


Commission on 
Accrediting, views accreditation as one 
aspect of the strife engendered by at- 
tempts to control higher education, as 
one battle in a constant struggle for 
dominance among contending groups 
College and administrators 


resent the claim that professional as- 


university 


sociations have a responsibility to estab- 
lish standards for the education of their 
neophytes Professional associations 
vary in the weight of their demands 
and the extent of their influence in ac- 


creditation; but those 


groups which 
have been most successful have appar- 
ently been envied and emulated by those 
less successful in laying down the law 
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In some 
areas the gaining of accredited status 
is essential to the life of an institution; 


to colleges and universities 


in all areas it would appear to be de- 
sirable. In consequence when the Ameri- 
can Cosmographic Association informs 
the University of Muskogee that ac- 
credited status depends on establishing 
a School of Cosmography with its own 
Dean, rather than a Department of 
Cosmography in the College of Agri- 
culture, the administration of the Uni- 
versity of Muskogee must either com- 
ply with the requirement or go naked 
of accreditation to face the public. If 
the American Cosmographic Association 
is a well-disci- 
plined agency, it is likely to have its 


strong, well-financed, 


own way. (The language here is fic- 
titious but the Ad- 


ministrators may scream blackmail, but 


instance is not.) 
not many institutions are prepared to 
do battle, at least with uniform effec- 
tiveness in all times and places. 


If the problems of accreditation are 
complicated by the vested and warring 
interests of institutions and of profes- 
sional associations, the problems of the 
regional associations, though different, 
associa- 
tions command a sometimes faltering 


are not simple. Six regional 
allegiance to varying standards of ex- 
cellence in different parts of the United 
States. Since the complete abdication 
of the Association of 
versities 


American Uni- 
some years ago, no national 
accrediting agency exists, and no ef- 
fective agency is maintained anywhere 
for the governance of graduate educa- 
tion, including studies for the Ph.D. It 
is amazing but true that the doctoral 
degree, which in some institutions has 
come to be as essential to a professor 
as a union card to a plumber, has no 
national definition, no common stand- 


ard, no agreed 


and no 
It is granted to 
thousands of aspirants each 


requirement, 
means of discipline 
year_ in 
almost any field of knowledge one can 
name by nearly two hundred American 
universities—and the number of insti- 
tutions granting the degree increases 
steadily. If Americans took higher edu- 


cation as seriously as, under the leader 
ship of Abraham Flexner, they once took 
medical education, one might predict 
inquiry, investigation, probable recom- 
mendations, and possible action to ex- 
pose delinquencies or correct deficiencies. 


Of all the anomalies existing in ac- 
creditation, one of the strangest is that 
the university professor has had little 
influence even in such provisions as 
exist for the accreditation of the insti- 
tutions that educate the members of his 
profession. Although the customs of the 
regional associations vary widely, the 
decisions to accredit or not to accredit 
an institution have generally been taken 
in practice by administrators rather than 
by professors. The findings that a pro- 
fessor might obtain concerning the 
morale, the welfare, and the standing 
of a given faculty have thus often been 
lost; and no one familiar with higher 
education in America will suggest that 
this loss can be offset by information 
obtained by administrators. It may be 
unfortunate but it well 
known that professors are more likely 
to talk freely to 


is certainly 


other professors than 
they are to deans and presidents, how- 
ever sympathetic. Doubtless some such 
considerations .impelled the American 
Association of University Professors in 
1957 to establish Committee D on Ac- 
creditation. If should 
be successful in making the voice of 


this Committee 
the professor heard in questions of ac- 
ustified its 
existence and perhaps have made a con- 


creditation, it will have 


tribution to the consideration of the 
perplexing problems of 
tion in America today 


nrigher educa- 


If the professor is to be heard, he 
would do well to read and ponder Mr 
Selden's excellent monograph. In eight 
Selden sets 
forth the materials essential to an under- 


informative chapters Mr 


standing of the struggle over standards 
and with adequate documentation and 
a useful bibliography suggests the 
means to learning more about the his- 
tory and background of the question 
His book will be indispensable to every 


member of the academic community 
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who accepts responsibility for partici- 
pation in academic affairs 
BOWER ALY 
Professor of Speech 


University of Oregon 


LIBERAL EDUCATION AND JOURNALISM, 

by Paul L. Dressel. New York: Bu- 
Col- 
x + 


Teachers 
lege, Columbia University, 1960 
102 pp. $1.50 
Many educators and newspaper peo- 

ple have contended that the one sure 

way to educate the journalist badly is to 


reau of Publications, 


have him study journalism, because this 
impairs his chances, in college or uni- 
versity, of learning anything substantial 
This doctrinaire view, which has often 
been stated by Robert Hutchins and 
which recently found new expression in 
an article by Alfred Friendly, managing 
editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, in an article in the Re- 
(Jan. 7, 1960), is rejected in 
Liberal Education and Journalism. 


porter 


In an introductory chapter about pro- 
fessional education, Earl J. McGrath 
says that the meaningful question is not 
whether to combine liberal and profes- 
sional courses for undergraduates but 
how to combine them. Elsewhere in the 
pamphlet Dr. Dressel, who is director 
of institutional research at Michigan 
State University, is kind enough to say 
that journalism courses, if properly 
taught, can contribute to a liberal edu- 
cation 

Nevertheless this study devoutly sug- 
gests, as all studies of journalism cur- 
ricula do, that over-emphasis on tech- 
nical courses should be resisted. In his 
chapter on the evolution of journalism 
education, Dr. Dressel points out that 
journalism school administrators favor 
a ratio of 25% 


liberal arts, though they seldom require 


journalism to 75% 
their students to adhere to it, and that 
they are in favor of liberalizing profes- 
sional courses by having them stress 
broad principles and key ideas rather 
than detailed facts and techniques 

Dr. Dressel gives an excellent review 
of critical issues in journalism educa- 
tion. Among them are: failure to en- 
force the 25-75 journalism-liberal arts 
ratio; a tendency to permit the journal- 


ism courses to proliferate and thus 
tempt students to repetitive 
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courses; a tendency to regard. journal- 
ism as a behavioral science and to be- 
come so involved in the complexities 
(biological, psychological, sociological ) 
of the communications process that the 
subject matter has no application to 
the daily tasks of reporters or editors; 
a tendency to encourage study of the 
social sciences at the expense of the 
humanities; a tendency to permit the 
journalism student to spread his liberal 
arts education over so many depart- 
ments that he comes to know nothing 
about nearly everything 

I agree with Dr. Dressel about the 
critical issues, but I question how ef- 
ficacious their resolution will be unless 
equally critical problems are solved in 
newspaper offices. It may well be that 
even a perfect educational program will 
bring about only meager improvement 
in press performance until publishers 
generally accept a greater commitment 
to standards other than mass appeal 
and the accumulation of profits 

JOHN LUSKIN 
Professor of Journalism 
University of Alabama 

SCIENCE LIBERAL EDUCATION, by 

Bentley Glass. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 

ana State University Press, 1959. x + 

115pp. $3.50 

This book is written by one of the 
most widely known geneticists of our 


AND 


time whose broad interest is shown by 
the fact that he is the immediate past 
president of the American Association 
of University Professors, editor of 
Quarterly Review of Biology, and Chair- 
man of the Conference of Biological Edi- 
tors. He is author of Genes and Man. 
co-author Darwin, 
and co-author of the eight volume Mc- 
Collum-Pratt Symposia. His past ex- 
periences and training qualify him well 
to evaluate the role of science in the 


of Forernnners of 


evolution of man. 

The size of this book does not reflect 
the amount of thought that it will stim- 
ulate concerning the role of science in 
relation to man and to the present state 
of the development of man. The author 
speculates about the further develop- 
ment of man’s progress to power over 
nature and whether or not man will use 
this power and progress for good or 
harm. He points out that today we stand 
on the verge of biological discoveries 


which may be used to further the 


evolution of man or to destroy him. 
Through genetics and the experimental 
studies, man possesses the power to re- 
mold all life, including his own, for 
incalculable good or irrevocable harm 

This book, based on three Davis 
Washington Mitchell Lectures given at 
Tulane University, offers brilliantly con- 
ceived answers to the question of the 
role of science in the destiny of man 
The first essay illustrates in detail the 
relation of progress and power over na- 
ture from the standpoint of benefits to 
man as measured by increased life ex- 
pectancy and increased production of 
food. Risks which are encountered in the 
use of atomic energy and radiation are 
measured by the number of genetically 
defective children that 
annually due to fall-out, medical use of 
It is 
suggested that in the event of war, it 


will be born 


x-ray, and spontaneous mutation 


would be desirable to have all survivors 
in the northern hemisphere sterilized. A 
very fine nontechnical exposition of ele- 
mentary genetics is presented for the 
reader who is not familiar with genetics 
as a discipline. Classical eugenic pro 
posals are analyzed in the light of cur- 
rent knowledge of heredity, mutation, 
and the hidden recessive genes 


The second essay is a challenge to 
educators to give science the kind of 
Status necessary to prevent its use for 
evil. Science is the greatest liberating 
force in human thought. In the modern 
world the strength of a nation resides 
in its science. The future solutions of 
the most critical problems of society lie 
in the application of science. These prob- 
lems include uncontrolled population in- 
crease, sufficient food and water, sources 
of energy, supplies of raw material, and 
even the mobilization of skills. Although 
science is the key to power, the majority 
of people in the United States have little 
understanding of science as a way of 
thinking or a method of finding answers 
to problems. A nation with a handful of 
scientists cannot endure if the populace 
accepts the technological fruits of sci- 
ence but allows prejudice and supersti- 
tions to influence decisions. A nation 
cannot stay healthy and maintain a re- 
of the sci- 


sistance to the novel ideas 


entists 

The third essay deals with the rela- 
tion between man’s values and his bio- 
logical evolution. The author holds that 
more credit than 


Darwinism received 
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was due for assault upon prevalent re- 
ligious views. The stage for Darwin had 
been set by the discoveries of certain 
physiologists, physicists, and chemists 
who had found that living processes 
could be explained in terms of natural 
laws. These ideas were contrary to pre- 
vailing concepts in religion at the time 
The various points of apparent contro- 
versy between science and religion are 
reviewed in the light of 
knowledge 


present-day 
It is pointed out that the 
problem of the advent of the soul in the 
course of evolution is little different 
from its advent in the life cycle of the 
individual. The physical and the psyche 
are aspects of the same reality. Social 
Darwinism which is concerned with the 
survival of the society has replaced the 
concept of the survival of the fittest on 
the level of the individual. Darwinism 
placed in man’s hands the power to cre 
ate new forms of life and to remold his 
own nature 


Although most of the ideas presented 
in this book will be entirely acceptable 
to the scientist, many religious leaders, 
especially the poorly educated and more 
conservative ones, most probably will 
challenge many of the ethical impli- 
cations. The book will be especially 
thought provoking for both the philos- 
opher and the social scientist. 


H. W. KLoeprer 
Associate Professor of Anatomy 


Tulane University 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, by Don- 
ald R. Belcher. Philadelphia 
sity of Pennsylvania 
112pp. $4.00 


Univer- 


Press, 1960. 


The Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania are brave men Having 
already authorized studies of the uni- 
versity's schools, departments, and other 
units, they asked Professor Donald R 
Belcher of the University of California 
to make a no-holds-barred study of the 
trustees themselves. Mr. Belcher, for- 
merly treasurer of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and an 
assistant director of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, undertook to ex- 
amine dispassionately the trustees’ ‘‘ob- 
jectives, functioning, organization and 
services so that their effectiveness 
and utility to the University may be in- 
creased.’ By conferences, direct observa- 


WINTER 1960 


tion, attendance at board and committee 
sessions, and study of other institutions 
Mr. Belcher gained a deep insight into 
the legal government of the University 
of Pennsylvania. His report concerning 
that university's particular situation has 
value for other universities as well. 
Most American institutions of high- 
er learning, unlike their counterparts 
abroad, are nominally and sometimes 
actually governed not by professional 


educators but by 


self-perpetuating 
boards of laymen. The governing boards 
are by hypothesis devoted to the cause 
of education, though claiming no spe- 
cial competence in that field. Some ob- 
servers believe that the American system 
has encouraged the spread of educa- 
tional opportunities; the influential citi- 
zens who serve on boards of trustees en- 
courage others to give generously to 
educational causes and thus make pos- 
sible the expansion of our academic 
facilities and their rapid adaptation to 
changing social needs. Mr. Belcher ex- 
plicitly recognizes the trustees’ import- 
ant role as money-raisers and, indeed, 
as money-givers. But if that were the 
whole of 


trusteemanship, the career 


would not strongly attract men and 
women to whom a row of dollar signs 


is not the most interesting view of life 
What are a trustee’s duties beyond 
discovering and potential 


donors? Clearly, they include conserving 


nurturing 


the institution's assets and assuring that 


the purposes for which those assets 
were created will be faithfully served 
Mr. Belcher rejects the view that these 
fiduciary obligations are fulfilled if the 
trustees watch over the investment of 
endowment funds and keep the physical 
plant in a state of good repair. He 
thinks that 


morally or legally, divest themselves of 


trustees ‘cannot, either 
responsibility for end results. The uni- 
versity has no greater asset than its 
good name and in the long run that 
good name will depend on the quality 
of education and research for which the 
university is known. To make certain 
that that quality is the finest that actual 
and potential resources make possible 
is clearly a basic obligation of the 
The feat trustees must ac- 


complish—and a difficult feat it often 


Trustees.” 
is—is to draw a meaningful line be- 
tween setting basic educational objec- 
tives and seeking to direct the educa- 
When trustees 


tional program itself 
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collectively or individually intrude them- 
selves into the latter area, Mr. Belcher 
asserts, ‘the future of the University is 
in grave peril.”” The educational task 
must be delegated to professionally 
trained personnel—scholars, teachers, 
and administrators—who “constitute the 
very essence of the university and under 
no circumstances can be viewed as oc- 
cupying the role of employees of a 
corporation.” 

In considering how trustees can be 
organized in order to serve effectively, 
Mr. Belcher carefully analyzes such de- 
tails as size of committees, geographical 
distribution of membership, time and 
place of meetings, occupational com- 
position of the board,’ desirable length 
of service, compulsory retirement age 
(he favors seventy-two), rotation of as- 
Signments, the use of advisory boards 
and departmental visiting committees, 
and alumni representation. His com- 
ments concerning Pennsylvania prob- 
lems are broadly pertinent to similar 
problems elsewhere; Mr. Belcher's re- 
port does not purport to deal with trus- 
tees’ organization in the abstract, but his 
wise observations concerning Pennsy]l- 
vania’s special needs will at the very 
least have suggestive value for govern- 
ing boards in many localities. Mr. 
Belcher concludes, among other things, 
that faculty representation on a board 
of trustees is unlikely to be effective ex- 
cept as a “symbol of cooperation,” 
though he does advocate consulting 
faculty opinion fully on “occasions of 
vital significance, for example, the selec- 
tion of a new president or a proposed 
radical change in educational policy.” 
Board-Faculty relationships, he remarks, 
must be based on mutual trust and con- 
fidence, rather than on hard and fast 


'Mr. Belcher favors adding to — the 


Pennsylvania board “a few scholars of 
broad judgment and recognized leadership 
in other institutions of higher learning,” to 
diminish slightly the present predominance 
of bankers and business men on the board. 


rules of procedure: “A sound tradition 
is better than any law 

In the end, he encourages trustees to 
agree with Wilmarth Lewis that “To be 
healthy, a university must be in a state 
of ferment.’ And he urges administra- 
tors and faculty to help trustees 
“achieve a genuine sense of participa- 
tion and constructive contribution,” by 
sharing understanding of current de- 
velopments and long-range hopes. 


WALTER GELLHORN 
Betts Professor of Lau 


Columbia University 


THE NEw Proressors, edited by Robert 
O. Bowen. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1960. 218 pp. 
$3.50. 

The title of Mr. Bowen's new book is 

a noncommittal one; do we expect a de- 

finition? an evaluation? We are pron 

ised a symposium of the “observa- 
tions, experiences, and candid opinions 
of nine able young professors. . .”’ dis- 


cussing “ their own reasons for hav- 


ing chosen to teach and their discoveries 
within the American university.” 

From these nine young men, we do 
get a kind of definition—at least a 
partial description. The new professor 
seems to be (at least a majority of him) 
a man on whose tongue the times’ tastes 
lie bitterly. He is, to some degree more 
than other professional men, dedicated 
to his profession, for which he is ex- 
pected to prepare assiduously and to 
which he must make a double contribu- 
tion—as scholar and as teacher—if he 
is to survive with prestige. The professor 
seems far more ready to accept poor 
salaries, administrative dictation and 
burdensome committee work than he is 
to raise his protesting voice or retribu- 
tive hand in any way which might be 
unprofessional 

In the first of these nine essays, Mr 
Richard E. Welch, Jr. asks “What's the 
Image?” His friends in industry annoy 
him by answering that teaching is a 


quiet racket into which one retires when 
he finds the business world too rough 
Mr. Welch's counterimage seems to be 
the middle-aged man who has struggled 
through the years of training, moved 
from unsatisfactory beginning jobs up 
some academico-economic ladder to a 
position where one publishes “under the 
encouragement of rather than at the 
insistence of the college’: a man settled 
in a happy spot, amply challenged by 
the job of teaching 


Near the middle of the group of es- 
Says are juxtaposed a devoutly religious 
chemist and an equally devout nonbe- 
liever who is a sociologist. Both men 
find in their disparate attitudes a desire, 
if not a need, to find an order—the one 
under God, the other in the whole of 
natural existence—and to make that 
order clear to others. Neither of these 
men gives a strong opinion on other 
new professors, but each gives us a 
clear picture of himself 


In “From an Exile,’ Chandler Davis, 
formerly an insider, now, because of 
alleged left-wing associations, an out- 
sider, speaks of the tendency of the new 
professor to shy away from thinking his 
own thoughts, from freely believing as 
he wishes. Mr. Davis’ reminder that 
professors must do these two things is 
a persuasive one; and in the light of a 
still-lingering McCarthyism and_ public 
anti-intellectualism, one feels inclined 
to leap to his defense. Then, in the 
sound of Mr. Davis’ remarks, the reader 
catches the sound of the whole book 
This is not a definition of the new pro 
fessor. It is not an evaluation. Rather, 


it is a justification 


Indeed the book is a self-justification; 
therefore, it may fill a very great need 
alongside some of the others which have 
appeared concerning this strange breed 
of “otherwise thinking’? men 


J. D. PICKERING 
Assistant Professor of English 
Gettysburg College 
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Committee Z Program Commended 


On behalf of the University of Louis- 
ville Chapter of the AAUP, I wish to 
commend Committee Z for the valuable 
service that it is rendering to the teach- 
ing profession. It was largely on the 
basis of the exhaustive Committee Z re- 
port of 1959-1960 that the University 
of Louisville formulated a salary im- 
provement program which raised the 
grade of the University from E to C on 
the 1959-1960 Index scale. We are well 
aware that the credit for this achieve- 
ment belongs to the members of Com- 
mittee Z as well as to President Philip 
Davidson, Vice-President Woodrow 
Strickler, and thé members of our Board 
of Trustees, who in their words and 
actions recognized the important work 
undertaken by the Committee 


MARTIN STEVENS 
(English) 
University of Lonisville 


Old Story 


After many years I have reread 
Charles and Mary Beard’s The Rise of 
American Civilization. 1 discovered the 
following gem written by a Tory poet 
during the Revolutionary period when 
David Rittenhouse, colonial scientist 
and mathematician, joined the patriot 
cause: 


Meddle not with state affairs ; 
Keep acquaintance with the stars; 
Science, David, is thy line; 
Warp not Nature's great desien 
If thou to fame wouldst rise. 


Is there anything new under the sun? 


DONOVAN E. SMUCKER 
( Religion ) 
Lake Forest College 


P.S. This little musing on meddling 
is found on page 158 of the Beards’ 
1937 revised, enlarged, one-volume 
edition. 
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"No Significant Difference” 


In the present emphasis on the study 
of science and the use of scientific 
method in the evaluation of academic 
endeavors, the colleges and universities 
must, for their own survival, be ex- 
tremely cautious in the probing of the 
constructs—underlying assumptions 
that are fundamental to their existence 

Present-day scientific investigation of 
instruction has concerned itself largely 
at a surface level. Motivated by the 
problem caused by the increase in the 
number of students that will soon 
knock for entrance at the doors of col- 
leges and universities, investigations of 
teaching and classroom methods have 
been instituted to search for an answer 
to the question, “How can a signifi- 
cantly larger student body be accommo- 
dated without employing a significantly 
larger teaching staff?" Because of such 
factors as a shortage of competently 
trained instructors and the lack of 
physical facilities, the answer to the 
question implies “greater teaching ef- 
ficiency and better use of teaching re- 
sources.’ Some instructors and admin- 
istrators are willing to sacrifice 
academic standards to-achieve greater 
student-instructor ratios; however, many 
feel that instructors can teach more stu- 
dents without jeopardizing academic 
standards. 


The researcher, using statistical pro- 
cedures, has time after time demon- 
strated ‘no significant difference’ when 
traditional instructional methods are 
compared with teaching through tele- 
vision, teaching with audio-visual meth- 
ods, teaching students larger 
classes, teaching students by the read- 
ing-quiz method, or teaching by other 
known or contrived instructional pro- 
cedures. Instructors have ostensibly 
bowed to the findings of the great god 
science. “There is no argument with 
statistics." The scientific method dem- 
onstrates facts or high probabilities, or 


“no significant differences’ which can 
be counteracted only through the use of 
homogeneous arguments. Although the 
researcher freely admits that the tools 
he employs are coarse and unrefined, 
yet he insists that the evaluative tech- 
niques are the best available and that 
the critic of these methods is unintelli- 
gent if he bases his opposit‘on on mere 
metaphysical logic. 

The scientific method has many mer- 
its. Perhaps, with the correction of its 
deficiencies to probe the instruction 
problem, it will produce excellent, con- 
structive, and practicable solutions to 
the problems facing colleges and uni- 
versities. But, should this scientific prob- 
ing be carried beyond its present depth 
to the level of underlying constructs of 
higher education, it is possible that the 
results will yield “no significant statisti- 
cal differences” to the following three 
constructs for the existence of colleges 
and universities: (1) that the schedul- 
ing of subject matter divisions into for- 
mal classes is an essential of the educa- 
tional process; (2) that the student must 
do “in residence” learning on a univer 
sity or college'campus in order to earn 
a degree; and (3) that the existence of 
universities and colleges in their pres- 
ent physical state are necessary and es- 
sential in the educational structure 

Should these constructs be investi- 
gated scientifically, and should the col- 
leges and universities be unable to prove 
that they make a statistically significant 
difference in the educational process, 
the taxpayer would then be relieved of 
a Significant amount of his tax burden 


Remo P. Faust! 
(Speech) 


Washington State University 


The Weighting of Test Scores 


In the Autumn issue of the Byiletin 
(“How Fair Are Your Grades?”” AAUP 
Bulletin, 1960, 281-283), Professor 
Oliver Lacey makes some very interest- 
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ing comments about the weighting of 


test scores in the assignment of semester 
grades. He begins by citing a typical 
teacher's announcement to his class that 
(to paraphrase) “there will be a mid- 
term examination and a final examina- 
tion in this course. The ‘midterm will 
count 25 per cent and the final will 
count 75 per cent of your term grade.” 
Then he goes on to demonstrate that 
the obvious method of implementing 
that dictum is not by any means the 
best one. 


The obvious method is to make the 
final examination three times as long 
as the other and to rank the students for 
grading on the basis of a simple sum- 
mation of the two test scores. But the 
trouble, as Professor Lacey's illustration 
so cleverly shows, is that the shorter test 
could conceivably yield a greater vari- 
ability of scores, and hence contribute 
more to the ranking of students than 
does the longer one. The remedy that 
Professor Lacey suggests is to obtain a 
measure of variability for each testing 
and to apply a correction to each score 
in order to equalize the weighting. Then 
a multiplication of each final exam score 
by the desired factor (in this case, three ) 
would produce the weighting that the 
instructor had promised his class.’ 


All this is eminently sound. That is 
to say, granted the premise, the con- 
clusions follow. But the 
premise is open to serious question. Is 
it important that an instructor an- 
nounce to his class precisely what the 
weighting of his tests will be? If so, it is 
unfortunate, because in making good 
that promise he may be forced to em 
phasize his least reliable tests at the ex- 
pense of his most reliable. 


inexorably 


For the very test that Professor Lacey 
fears might be overweighted because of 
its greater variability is actually the test 
that does the best job in differentiating 
among students. That is what all test- 
ing is concerned with—individual dif- 
ferences—and any method that amplifies 
these differences makes the examiner's 
job easier and more reliable. 


* Professor Lacey describes a procedure 
for estimating variability (a modified range) 
which is extremely simple and which “gives 
practically the same results as the standard 
deviation.” Such a statistic may well be 
useful for purposes other than the one pro- 
posed in his article. 
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The point can be illustrated by citing 
an extreme example: Imagine a final 
examination which is so easy that every 
student gets a perfect score (or one so 
difficult that no one scores at all). Of 
what use to the instructor are the scores 
on that test? Why, none at all! And yet 
Professor Lacey's system would multiply 
each of those scores many times, if they 
were being combined with scores from 
a shorter test of greater variability. The 
fact is that in such a case the shorter 
test has the greater discriminating 
power, and its scores should receive 
more weight than those from the final 
In this example they would be the on/y 
scores that could be used to rank stu 
dents. 

Now of course it may be that early 
announcement of the weight to be ac- 
corded each test has some desirable ef- 
fect on student attitudes. That is an- 
other question. But even assuming an 
affirmative answer, must the announce- 
ment state the intended weights precise- 
ly? Wouldn't an approximate ratio have 
the same psychological effect? Profes- 
sor Lacey admits that in general longer 
examinations have greater variability 
Students could be informed simply that 
“the final will be three times as long 
as the midterm,” or something of the 
sort, and that weighting is nearly al- 
ways proportional to length of test. Then 
the instructor could proceed with a clear 
conscience (and with much less labor ) 
to rank his students by means of a 
simple summation of scores. 

In any case, it seems unwise to 
manipulate test scores in such a way 
as to achieve a prearranged ratio at the 
expense of the discriminating power 
inherent in some of the tests 


JOHN L. PHILLIPS, JR 
(Psychology) 
Boise Junior Colleg: 


Nil Nisi Malum 


Professor Lacey's agonized reap- 
praisal of the relative scores of the ten 
flunkers in his Table 1 was most amus- 
ing. While I have no doubt, especially 
from his first footnote, that the inten- 
tion was serious rather than satirical, to 
my unstatistical habit of mind the table 
demonstrates quite the contrary of the 
inference which he draws. That is to 


say, it illustrates the importance of 
preserving and afterward taking into 


account the raw, undoctored scores of 


papers graded on a percentage basis. In 
the hypothetical figures used in the table, 
this necessity is obscured by the fact that 
all ten students, without exception, 
failed their final examination, which ac- 
cordingly would have been recorded as 
‘5 or “S minus” in the conventional 
system of conversion, and that at least 
half of them also failed the hour ex- 
amination. Under those circumstances, 
the raw scores are so shameful to the 
class and instructor alike that any rela- 
tive ranking is about as meaningless as 
another. Although one may _ suspect 
crocodilian lacrimation over the “mon 
strous injustice’ to Student G (who 
made exactly 10 per cent on his hour 
examination, besides failing the final 
with an average of 55 per cent), still 
in trying to rise to the defense of 
Student J (who somehow managed to 
score 100 per cent on his hour examina 
tion), one is stultified by awareness of 
a flat 40 per cent scored on the final 
The truth is that all ten of these alleged 
students, from A to J, should be sent 
home with severe notes to their parents 
recommending a quick transfer to trade 


school. Of flunkers, nil nisi malum. 


It would be more charitable, and also 
more helpful, to revise Professor Lacey's 
assumptions by supposing that all ten 
students had passed instead of failing 
the final examination, earning say 130 
more points apiece on the same base of 
300. Then Student G, with 295 points . 
(instead of 165) would have a clear “1 
plus” on the final; Student J, with 250 
(instead of 120) would have a per- 
centage of just under 82, or only a “2 
typical 
book at the end of the term, almost any 


minus Reviewing a record 
instructor would be inclined to grade 
Student G well above Student J. If, 
however, he still had access to the raw 
scores, he would see that out of a total 
of 400 points contrived (to the best. of 
his ability as an examiner) to be of 
equal value, and so announced at the 
beginning of the term, Student G had 
achieved only 305 (10 plus 295), or 
about per cent, whereas Student J 
had achieved 350 (100 plus 250), or 
about 88 per cent. Almost certainly, an 
experienced instructor would also give 
large consideration to “improvement,” 
but this factor is irrelevant to the mathe- 
matical issue, which is not dependent on 
the order in which the examinations are 


taken. 
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Assigning supreme importance to the 
factor of “variability” raises the in- 
Professor 
Lacey might go about weighting a make- 
up hour examination (intended to count 
one-fourth) and a make-up final separ- 
ately prepared for a student who was 
twice ill in term 


teresting question of how 


If the two marks (the 
first to a base of 100, the other to a 
base of 300) were simply added and 
then divided by four, would a “mon- 
strous injustice’ be done—and, if so, to 
whom? Must one conclude that because 
of the lack of a statistical apparatus of 
standard deviations and modified ranges, 
it is impossible to evaluate the work of 
a single student? 

Professor Lacey does not say whether 
he would ‘curve’ his grades as well as 
doctor them, but if so: it is frightening 
to consider that Student J, after earning 
a “1 donble plus” 
tion, and on my revised assumptions a 
on his final, would still rank 
tenth in a class of ten after the proposed 
doctoring of the raw scores. Presumably, 
therefore, he would receive a “5” 


on his hour examina- 


“2 minus” 


on his 
report card 


J. D. THomas 
(English) 
Rice University 


Professor Lacey Replies 


Professor Phillips I feel to be in es- 
sential agreement with the recommenda- 
tions in my paper. He suggests that the 
weightings may be approximate instead 
of exact. I agree entirely and indeed, in 
using the range, we are doing just this 
In a somewhat longer first draft of the 
paper an example illustrating the use of 
approximate ratios was also included 

As a counter-example in which the 
method suggested in the paper would 
certainly fail, Professor Phillips intro- 
duces the horrifying possibility of an 
examination in which all students make 
exactly the same score. Here it would 
appear that I should logically recom- 
mend that such a test be given infinite 
The truth of the 
course, is that professors are not sup- 


weight matter, of 
posed to be totally devoid of common 


sense, even after being subjected to 


Statistics. An instructor .who obtained 
such a result should obviously conceal 
all evidence that the exam ever existed 
and hope that his dean or department 
head will never hear of his making up 
so foul a test. The various tests used in 
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the course should have variabilities at 
least in the same order of magnitude, 
and as Professor Phillips remarks, we 
would like this variability to be reason- 
ably large to yield appropriate dis- 
criminating power 

ideal is to set 
tests which will give us about the proper 


To summarize, our 


variabilities so that simple summation 
is an adequate procedure. Most of the 
time most of us accomplish this, but 
some of the time, I feel quite sure, most 
of us obtain results rather widely di- 
vergent from our intentions. My basic 
point is that we should make a routine 
check on each set of grades to be sure 
that we have come reasonably close. If 
we have not, the method suggested ap- 
pears to me to be the easiest correction 
I should remark, perhaps, that I claim 
no special originality for this. I am sure 
that almost anyone in statistics would 
suggest the same thing spontaneously, 
if asked. 

Professor Thomas, it appears to me, 
is not so much disagreeing with the 
method suggested in my note, as he is 
fighting the old argument of absolute 
versus relative grades. This has been 
hashed over many times in journals and 
in faculty meetings, and it would ap- 
pear unprofitable, or at least irrelevant 
to my article, to raise the issue again. I 
merely state my position that I have no 
feeling of security that a particular 
score, Say 75 per cent, means anything 
at all except in relation to other scores 
from the same distribution. Of course, 
Professor Thomas may believe that his 
grades are absolute and infallible. De 
talibus sententiis non disputandum.* In 
this connection, however, I would sug- 
that all scores in Table 1 be in- 
creased by 100 points and that it be 
considered that the hour exam is out of 
200 and the 
With this modification we can eliminate 


gest 


final exam, out of 400 
appearance of flunking for Professor 
Thomas. Yet the argument in the article 
would stand unchanged. We will not, 
have to rusticate the entire 


class. This has the advantage of keep- 


however, 


ing the budgeting officers of the institu- 
tion much happier 

Nonetheless, I agree with Professor 
Thomas that if results were found of 
the kind indicated in Table 1, someone 
should be sent home. But the thing that 
is wrong is the perfect negative correla- 


tion between the hour exam and the 


final. These grades indeed need doctor- 
ing—they are, in the current vernacular, 
“sick, sick, sick.” One would suspect 
that this professor was teaching two 
different, and apparently diametrically 
opposed, sets of content, one at the 
beginning of the term and the other 
toward the end. This professor too had 
better hope that his dean or department 
head does not get wind of such academic 
malpractice. De tantis professoribus 
vere nil nisi malum.* 

Professor Thomas raises the interest- 
ing question of allowances for “im- 
provement” and possibly other factors. 
I am in complete agreement with him 
here, but would consider such allow- 
ances as modifications to be imposed 
upon the basic system, rather than as de- 
vices to supplant it. For example, I al- 
ways inform the students that I reserve 
the right to discount a poor grade at 
the beginning of the course, provided 
they demonstrate reliably during the 
rest of the work that this was in some 
way an accident. 

Professor Thomas further raises the 
interesting, although extraneous, ques- 
tion of what to do about make-up ex- 
aminations. Here it would appear that 
we are indeed forced to rely upon some 
absolute system of grading. I try to 
avoid this by retaining some 30 different 
final exams, each of which had been 
given at some time over the past fifteen 
years, and for which mark distributions 
of past students are available. The 
standing of the student who takes the 
make-up exam can then be determined 
by his position, once again, im a Statis- 
tical group—this time of past grades 
This, of 


course, has disadvantages. 
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Course content will, and should, change 


to some extent. And, naturally, new 
courses can not be handled in this way. 
It also involves headaches with respect 
to security on old examinations and so 
on. But all of this is, as we have noted, 
essentially extraneous to the _ initial 
problem. 

The issue concerning make-up exami- 
nations does, however, generate a ques- 
tion which may be of interest. In the 
first place, I refuse to give make-ups 
except when absolutely necessary as, 
for example, in the case of a missed 
final examination. How, then, are we 
going to determine the term grade for 
a student who has missed, say, the hour 


exam in Table 4, but who has taken 


the final? Obviously his term grade ing into account the relative variability 
of the two examinations, in this case 
he would receive a score of 74 (the 
mean of the hour exam) plus 30/80 of 
the amount he was above the mean of 
the final exam, 30/80 x 23 = 9. His 
estimated score is thus 74 + 9 83 
And this can simply be put into the pot 


along with the rest 


must be determined entirely from his 
final grade. But how can we find an ap- 
propriate number to fit him into the 
We 
make the assumption that he would 


distribution? The trick is simple 


have done exactly as well, relatively 
speaking, on the hour exam as on the 
final. In this case, suppose student #1 
happened to have missed the hour exam 
but had the final 


score of 150 as shown. The 


OLIVER L. LACEY 


and (Journalism) 


taken made a 
“modified 
range on the final exam is 80 and that 
is 30 


150 is 23 points above the average on 


University of Alabama 


on the hour exam The score of *I am indebted to Professor Selby 


Hanssen, Department of Classical Lan- 


the final. He should, therefore, be esti- guages, University of Alabama, for as- 


a 
a 


mated to score an equivalent amount 


Tak- 


sistance in providing these evidences of 


above the mean on the hour exam classical erudition. 


-, . the chief glory of mankind 
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11) 


How 


these? He must d 


is the educated man to show the fruits of his education in times like 
o it by showing that he can and will think for himself. He 
must keep his head, and use it. He must never push other people around, nor 
acquiesce when he sees it done. He must struggle to retain the perspective and 
the sense of proportion that his studies have given him and decline to be carried 
away by waves of hysteria. He must be prepared to pay the penalty of unpopularity. 
He must hold fast to his faith in freedom. He must insist that freedom is the 
chief glory of mankind and that to repress it is in effect to repress the human 
spirit. 

From ‘What Price Freedom?’ by Robert Maynard Hutchins, Bulletin, Summer, 


1949, p. 215. 
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Organizational 


1960-51 Membership Campaign 


With the opening of the 1960-61 academic year, the As- 
sociation launched the most intensive membership campaign 
in its 45-year history. The immediate objective is to double 
the national membership within the next five years. The 
Washington Office is supporting this unprecedented effort 
with every resource at its command. A new Staff Associate 
has been appointed to plan and coordinate various phases 
f the campaign; procedures in the Washington Office have 
been modernized in anticipation of expanded membership 
activities; and representatives of the Association have under- 
taken speaking engagements in every region of the United 
States in order to publicize the broad new national program 
of the Association. In addition, membership policies have 
been revised to facilitate the recruitment of new members 
and the reinstatement of former ones 

The response of local chapters to the announcement of the 
five-year membership program has been most gratifying 
There appears to be widespread recognition that the As- 
sociation must broaden its membership base in order to sup- 
port its expanding national program. Requests for member- 
ship materials have far exceeded expectations; in October, 
for example, the Membership Department distributed on 
request some 70,000 information leaflets, 50,000 application 


forms, and the entire supply of 5,000 complimentary copies 
of the AAUP Bulletin reserved for the Fall Membership 
Campaign. As local membership drives got under way at 
hundreds of college and university campuses this fall, ap- 
plications for new membership mounted steadily. One thou- 
sand new members joined the Association in October and 
another thousand during the first weeks of November. With 
the high point of chapter membership activity coming after 
November 15 and extending into the new year, it appeared 
likely that the Association would achieve an all-time high 
membership total by the close of the current academic year 


Activities of Staff, Officers and Association 
Representatives 

The General Secretary has recently completed a 30-day 
tour of college and university campuses in the western states, 
where he addressed local chapters or membership meetings 
at Brigham Young University, University of Utah, Utah 
State University, Portland State College, Oregon State Col- 
lege, University of Oregon, Sacramento State College, San 


Francisco State College, University of California (Berkeley ), 


Stanford University, San Jose State College, Chico State 
College, Los Angeles State College, Long Beach City Col- 
lege, Long Beach State College, University of Southern 
California, California Institute of Technology, University of 
California (Los Angeles), San Diego State College, and the 
College of St. Joseph in Albuquerque, N.M. Mr. Fidler was 
also guest speaker at a meeting of the Southern California 
Conference on November 12 and of the Arizona Conference 
at a meeting held on the Arizona State University campus in 
Tempe on November 21 
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Representatives of the Washington Office have also visited 
local chapters in other states in conjunction with the Fall 
Membership Campaign. In October, Miss Peggy Heim spoke 
at membership meetings at Lebanon Valley College (Pa.), 
Paterson State College (N.J.), College of Education at 
Oneonta (N.Y.) and Union College (N.Y.) Mr. Bertran 
Davis addressed membership meetings during the same 
month at Kansas State College at Pittsburg, University of 
Kansas, North Central College (Ill.), Iowa State Teachers 
College, and Iowa State University. Mr. Warren Middleton 
also visited the Midwest, addressing groups at the University 
of Akron, Youngstown University, Knox College, and West- 
ern Illinois University. Mr. Van Waes addressed the chapter 
at Western Reserve University on October 14 and attended 
meetings at Mohawk Valley Technical Institute in Utica 
and at the Agricultural and Technical! Institute at Morris- 
ville on November 17-18. Mr. Herman Orentlicher spoke 
to the Mary Washington College Chapter on November 
on the Committee T “Statement of Principles on Faculty 
Participation in College and University Government.” 

Staff Associates have also addressed many other groups 
Miss Heim was a panelist at the biennial conference of the 
Faculties Association of the State University of New York 
Colleges of Education in Albany on October 14; the topic 
of the panel discussion was “The Role of the AAUP Chap- 
ters on the Campuses of State University Colleges of Edu- 
cation.” On November 19, Miss Heim read a paper on “The 
Economic Status of the Academic Scholar in the South” 
before the Southern Economic Association in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and on the same day addressed a meeting of the 
Southeast Regional Conference. Mr. Van Waes participated 
in a Conference on College Teaching held at Western Re- 
serve University on October 15. In November, he attended 
the annual meeting of the Illinois Conference, held at 
Augustana College, and a conference of college presidents 
in Washington, D.C., on the implications of civil rights 
demonstrations on academic freedom at Negro institutions 
of higher learning in the South. Mr. Louis Joughin, recently 
elected Vice-Chairman for the intellectual freedom activities 
of the National Civil Liberties Clearing House, in Novem- 
ber addressed the Sixth Annual Meeting of the National 
Organization on Legal Problems of Education on “The 
Present Responsibility of Academic Freedom.” 

A number of members have recently served as Associa- 
tion representatives at the inauguration of college and uni- 
versity presidents: Professor Malcolm L. Sturchio (Chemis- 
try, Fairleigh Dickinson University) at the inauguration of 
Theodore August Rath as President of Bloomfield College 
and Seminary on October 3; Professor Carl L. Nelson 
(Music, Ball State Teachers College) at the inauguration of 
B. Joseph Martin as President of Taylor University on 
October 7; Professor Paul G. Darling (Economics, Bowdoin 
College) at the inauguration of Robert Edward Lee Strider 
II as President of Colby College on October 11; Professor 
Spencer D. Albright, Jr., (Political Science, University of 
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Virginia) at the inauguration of Thomas Howard Hender- 
son as President of Virginia Union University on October 
21; Professor Glenn R. Morrow (English, University of 
Pennsylvania) at the inauguration of Robert Kenneth Carr, 
former General Secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors, as President of Oberlin College on 
October 22; Professor Lloyd Douglas (English, Oklahoma 
State University) at the inauguration of Garland A. God- 
frey as President of Central State College (Oklahoma) on 
October 23; Professor Forrest E. Long (Education, New 
York University) at the inauguration of John Joseph Meng 
as President of Hunter College on October 31. 

Professor Ferrel Heady (Political Science, University of 
Michigan), chairman of Committee T on College and Uni- 
versity Government, recently addressed the Indiana State 
Conference on the work of Committee T. Professor James 
C. Carey (History, Kansas State University), member of 
Committee E for District IV, was the main speaker at 
meetings held at Omaha University and Dana College, 
Nebraska, on October 28. Professor Henry H. H. Remak 
(German Composition and Literature, Indiana University) 
addressed a meeting of the Earlham College faculty on 
October 20. Professor Richard Shryock (History, University 
of Pennsylvania) addressed the Lehigh University Chapter 
on October 25 on “Faculty-Administration Relationships.” 
Professor David Fellman (Political Science, University of 
Wisconsin) attended the National Student Congress, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, August 22-September 1. Professor 
Richard O. Nahrendorf (Sociology, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege) attended the XIXéme Congrés International de So- 
ciologie, Mexico City, August 23-September 8. Professor 
Hubert P. Morehead (Speech and Drama, Long Beach State 
College) attended the Centennial Convocation of Chapman 
College on November 15, 1960. On November 10, Professors 
Eric Lawson and Otway Pardee of Syracuse University and 
Professors James Storing and Bruce Berlind of Colgate 
University participated in a panel discussion sponsored by 
the College of Education Chapter at Oswego 


Meiklejohn Award 

The Association hopes to present the Alexander Meikle- 
john Award for Academic Freedom for the fourth consecu- 
tive year at the 47th Annual Meeting in Boston next April 
This award is given to a college or university administrator 
or trustee (or board of trustees as a group) for an out- 
standing contribution to the cause of academic freedom, 
preferably in the past year. Recipients in previous years have 
been: President Eldon L. Johnson and the Board of Trustees 
of the University of New Hampshire, 1958; Chancellor 
Ethan A. H. Shepley of Washington University, 1959; and 
Dean Guerdon David Nichols of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Arkansas, 1960. Chapters have 
been asked to send their nominations to the Washington 
Office no later than February 15, 1961, for evaluation by 
the Award Committee. Individual suggestions will be wel- 
comed from members at institutions where chapters have 
not been established. 


New Chapters 
Ten new chapters have been established since the Fall 
issue of the Bui/letin went to press: Otterbein College; Ford- 
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ham University; Smith College; Westfield State College; 
New Mexico Western College; Ferris Institute; Rochester 


Institute of Technology; Florida Presbyterian College; 
Nichols College; and New York City Community College 
As of November 16, the number of active chapters was 632 


Nominating Committee 

With the advice and consent of the Council, President 
Fuchs has appointed the following persons to the 1961 
Nominating Committee: Theodore Ropp (History, Duke 
University), Chairman; lan Campbell (Geology, California 
Institute of Technology); Francis M. Boddy (Economics, 
University of Minnesota); Joseph C. Pray (Political Science, 
University of Oklahoma); and Ruth J. Dean (French, 
Mount Holyoke) 

Members wishing to suggest nominees for the Council 
should submit their suggestions to the Washington Office 
by April 15. The Committee will meet in Washington in 
May to prepare a list of nominees from which ten Council 
members and three Association officers will be elected in 
1962 


New Committee Appointment 
Committee E, Establishment and Conduct of Chapters, 
District HI: Walter D. Mink (Psychology, Macalester 
College ). 


Revised Reinstatement Policies 

Among the greatest potential assets of the Association are 
its former members, many of whom will welcome an invita- 
tion to renew their memberships under the attractive terms 
of new reinstatement policies. All former members who have 
been out of the Association for a year or more may be rein- 
stated upon payment of $8.00 1961 dues. Those whose mem- 
berships lapse on December 31, 1960, may be reinstated 
during 1961 upon payment of $2.00 plus current dues for 
1961. 


College Teaching as a Career 

The Washington Office is again distributing the American 
Council on Education brochure College Teaching as a Career 
The purpose of this program is to acquaint promising stu- 
dents with the attractions of academic life. Chapter officers 
and members of graduate faculties may obtain copies of this 
brochure for local distribution by writing to the Washing- 
ton Office; they are also encouraged to invite their graduate 
students to support the principles of the Association through 
Junior Membership. 


Committee T Statement 

In Chapter Letter No. IV (September 14, 1960), all chap- 
ters were urged to consider the Committee T “Statement of 
Principles on Faculty Participation in College and University 
Government” and report their comments and recommenda- 
tions no later than December 15. The deadline will permit 
further consideration by Committee T prior to publication of 
a final statement in the Bulletin. Interest in the Committee 
T Statement of Principles has been unusually high and the 
Washington Office has already supplied local chapters with 
10,000 reprints. 
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A National Association an anthology of readings for college English courses 

An excerpt from “The University: A Congeries or an 
Organic Whole?” by Edward H. Litchfield (Autumn, 
1959), to be used in a book on the governance of colleges 


Local officers are reminded that the Constitution of the 
Association prohibits local chapters from electing to chapter 
office or to chapter membership any person who is not cur- 
rently a member of the national Association. Participation and universities ‘ 
in local chapter affairs is a privilege of national membership. “Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan 

Baker (Autumn, 1956), to be duplicated and distributed 
among a university's graduate students 


Bulletin “Report from Upper Upanishad,” by William R 
At its October meeting, the Council approved a policy of Mueller (Autumn, 1957), and “An Academic Episode,” 
paying for Bulletin contributions, beginning with the Spring by George J. Stigler (Winter, 1947), to be used in an 
1961 issue. Under this policy contributors will receive pay- anthology of the sense of humor possessed by educators 
ments at the following rates: $10 per printed page for nd psychologists 
articles, $10 per poem, and $15 per book review. The policy “Freshman Illiteracy and Professorial Jeopardy,” by 
} does not apply to staff members at any time, or to commit- Richard B. Hovey (Summer, 1958), to be used in a col- 
? tees, officers, and Council members acting in their official lege textbook on composition. 
capacities Excerpts from “Mama, Stay Away from my Door,” by 
In recent months permissions have been granted to reprint Keen Rafferty (Summer, 1958), to be used in a reader 
the following Bulletin materials entitled Structure in Reading and Writing. 

“Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan “The American Intellectual,” by Morton Cronin (Sum- 
Baker (Autumn, 1956); “Quiescence, Tradition, and mer, 1958), to be included in an anthology of essays for 
Disorder—Cross-Section of a Small College,” by Lloyd P freshman college students. 

Williams (Winter, 1957); “Don't Push It, Professor,” by “How Fair Are Your Grades?” by Oliver L. Lacey 
Lewis A. Froman, Jr. (Winter, 1955); “The Religious (Autumn, 1960), to be duplicated for use in a college's 
Motif in Higher Education,” by Charles 1. Glicksberg general statistics classes. 
(Autumn, 1957); “The Elements of Statistical Confusion,”’ “Faculty-Administration Relationships,” by James M. 
by William Bruce Cameron (Spring, 1957); “The Useful- Darlington (Autumn, 1960), to-be reprinted in the 
ness of the Impossible,” by Billy E. Goetz (Summer, Bulletin of the Canadian Association of University 
1956); and excerpts from “The American Intellectual,” Teachers. 
by Morton Cronin (Summer, 1958) and “The Fable of ‘A Fable for the Senior Class,” by Herbert McArthur 
the Young Man Who Read the Papers,” by Loy E. Davis (Summer, 1959), to be used in the December issue of the 
(Summer, 1955). All of the above are to be published in Swarthmore Alumni Magazine. 
2 
Additional Nominee for the Council, 1961-64 
Subsequent to publication of the report of the 1960 Nominating Committee, with 
the list of nominees for the Council ( Bulletin, Autumn, 1960, pp. 304-307), William 
' H. Leue (District V) was nominated by petition, in accordance with Article V, Sec- 
tion 3, of the Constitution of the Association 
The biographical information about Professor Leue that follows will also appear on 
the ballots sent to Active members of the Association in January, 1961 
William H. Leue, Philosophy, Texas Woman's University 
Born, 1916. B.A., 1938, and M.A., 1939, Washington University; M.A., 1943, and 
Ph.D., 1952, Harvard University. Instructor, Bowdoin College, 1946-50; Assistant 
Professor and Associate Professor, Texas Woman's University, since 1952. Chapter 
President, Texas Association of College Teachers, 1957. Association member since 
1954 Chairman, AAUP Southwest Regional Conference. 
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Educational Developments 


A. Economic Status’ 


U.S. Report on Financing Higher Education 


The U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has obtained data on current income and expenditures 
for 1957-58 from 1,397 four-year institutions of higher 
learning and from 543 junior colleges and has summarized 
them in a circular dated September, 1960. The total educa- 
tional and general income for the year (not counting in 
come from auxiliary enterprises or for student aid) in these 
institutions was $3,762,532,000 (rounded to the closest 
thousand). This total shows an increase of 30.6 per cent 
over 1955-56, when the last previous survey was made. The 
largest source of income for public institutions (42.5 per 
cent) was from state governments, and the largest source 
for private institutions (32.9 per cent) from tuition and 
fees. On the other side of the ledger, the total expenditures 
for educational and general purposes were $3,634,142,000, 
an increase of 30.3 per cent over 1955-56. In the publicly 
supported institutions, the expenditures for general ‘admin- 
istration and general expense increased 43 per cent, whereas 
in the private institutions they increased 26.3 per cent. The 
expenditures for instruction and departmental research rose 
34.3 per cent and 26 per. cent, respectively. The expendi 
tures for student aid were almost twice the income for that 
purpose. Expenditures were $131,386,000, up 44.6 per cent 
in public and 32.5 per cent in private institutions, whereas 
income was $71,442,000, up 38.5 per cent in public and 
31.6 per cent in private institutions. 


Salary Increases 


The faculties of the California state colleges received a 
4 per cent across-the-board salary increase in 1960-61 


71 


Increased appropriations by the state legislature enabled 
the University of New Hampshire to make delayed salary 
increases averaging more than 16 per cent in 1959-60, while 
increased student fees provided another 2 per cent increase 
in 1960-61. Further increases are proposed in the biennial 
budget for 1961-63. 


President Philip Davidson of the University of Louis- 


ville has announced the following increases in faculty 


salaries beginning in the current fiscal year: instructors, 
$500; assistant professors, $900; associate professors, 
$1,350; full professors, $1,750. This program of increases 
has advanced the rating of the University of Louisville 


*Compiled by Harold N. Lee (Newcomb College, Tulane 


University), the Economic Developments Reporter of the Bulletin 
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under the Association's 1959-60 Scale from its former “E”’ 
to a “C” level in average compensations 
As an example of the budgetary problems confronting 


be noted that the amount 


small private colleges, it may 
of money spent for academic salaries at Colorado College 
increased 80 per cent during the last five years. This 
additional expenditure provided for a 36 per cent ex- 
pansion in teaching staff and raised median salaries by 49 
and 44 per cent in the ranks of professor and associate 
professor respectively and by somewhat smaller amounts 
in the lower ranks 

Princeton University has announced a new across-the 
board increase in salaries and an increase in minimum 
salaries, both effective February 1, 1960. The new minima 
will be $12,000 for professors; $9,000 for associate profes- 
sors; $7,000 for assistant professors; and $6,000 for in- 
tructors. The across-the-board increase will be $500 for 
professors and associate professors; and $250 for assistant 
professors and instructors. Additional increases will be made 
if necessary to bring all members of the four regular ranks 
to the new scale 
Progress at Occidental Colle ge 


The President of Occidental College reports significant 
strides in the past five years. In 1955-56 the faculty salary 
average was $5,711 in a range from $4,000 to $8,500; in 
1960-61 it is $8,243 in a range from $5,000 to $12,500 
Endowment has increased $2,202,930 during the past five 
years. The total annual college budget has increased by 
$1,568,860 during the same period 

Gifts, grants, and bequests received since 1955 for all 
surposes total $6,572,067. Plant improvements total 
$5,759,676, including four residence halls, additions to the 
Library and to the College Union, a science building, a 
music-speech center, an art building, and a baseball field 
house. In addition to the new structures, the former science 
building was reconstructed, and additional faculty office 
space was provided in an already existing building 
Construction and Expansion 

Ernest V. Hollis, Director of College and University 
Administration in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, estimates that from 1956 to 1960 higher 
education spent more than $3,500,000,000 on construction; 
and that over $5,000,000,000 may be spent on construction 
in the five years ahead. @A new “center of higher learn 
ing” for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States is planned for Chicago, where it will be affiliated 
with the University of Chicago. It will represent an in- 
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vestment of $20,000,000. Nassau Community College 
on Long Island is planning a new $3,000,000 building 
@Five new men’s residences to accommodate 280 students 
and costing $1,250,000 are under construction at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. @The University of Ken- 
tucky scheduled the sale of $8,000,000 of building bonds 
on November 2. @The new $20,000,000 campus of Har- 
pur College, the only four-year liberal arts college in 
the New York State University system, was dedicated last 
September. @Norwich University is building a new 
dormitory which will accommodate 142 students and cost 
$369,500. @The Meharry Medical College has announced 
a campaign to raise $19,300,000 for expansion and en- 
dowment. @QThe University of South Florida has opened 
its $14,000,000 campus to a freshman class of 1,800. The 
sophomore class will be added in 1961, and one more 
each year until the university achieves full four-year status. 
@Florida Presbyterian College is developing an $18,000,000 
campus at Boca Ciega Bay, south of St. Petersburg. It is 
hoped that it will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 
1961. @Harvard has dedicated its new $2,000,000 Loeb 
Drama Center, made possible by a gift of $1,500,000 from 
John L. Loeb and funds contributed by other alumni of 
Harvard and Radcliffe. @QThe Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine of Yeshiva University has announced a develop- 
ment program of $27,500,000 to strengthen and expand 
the resources of the College. @Stanford University plans 
to spend $346,000,000 in “new money” within the next 
ten years. About $136,000,000 will go for new construction 
and renovation of the original buildings. Another $91,- 
000,000 is planned to raise faculty salaries about 75 per 
cent and increase the size of the faculty by about one 
third. The undergraduate enrollment will be increased from 
5500 to 6000 students and the graduate enrollment from 
3500 to 5350 students 


Tuition Increases 


Washington University has announced that in Septem- 
ber, 1961, the tuition in most colleges of the University 
will be raised to $1,100 a. year. Concurrently, the Uni- 
versity’s scholarship and loan program will be strengthened 
and opportunities for student employment will be increased 
@ Increased tuition rates beginning next September have 
been announced at Clarkson College of Technology. The 
increases will be $100 a year in engineering; $200 a year 
in chemistry, physics, and industrial distribution; and $225 
in business administration 


University of Wisconsin—Record Gifts 


The Regents of the University of Wisconsin accepted 
a total of $6,475,315 in gifts amd grants in one day, Friday, 
September 9, 1960. More than half came from Federal 
agencies, principally the National Science Foundation and 
the National Institutes of Health. Two grants came from 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation; the first, of 
$1,454,000, to defray a portion of the cost of constructing 
and equipping a new Chemical Research Building, and the 
other, of $500,000, to help purchase the largest university- 
owned electronic computer in the world. Additional support 
for the computer has been granted by the National Science 
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Foundation and by the U. S. Army Mathematics Research 
Center on the Wisconsin campus. The Psychology Depart- 
ment of the University received $172,500 from the National 
Institutes of Health for the study of long-term radiation 
effects on subhuman primates. The Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare provided four grants totaling $104,000 for 
projects in the School of Education, and in the Depart- 
ments of Speech and Physical Medicine. The Medical 
Library Building Fund received $92,300 from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Foundation, representing miscellaneous 
gitts 


Alumni Funds 


The .1959-60 Annual Alumni Giving Campaign brought 
$829,175 to the University of Pennsylvania from 18,606 
alumni and friends. This amount exceeded the campaign 
goal by $4,175. The amount contributed and the number 
of contributors are both new highs. The average gift was 
more than $44. @The goal of the Alumnae Fund Com- 
mittee of Barnard College for the 1960-61 campaign is 
$200,000. Last year the fund realized $171,000, which it- 
self exceeded the previous year's total by $31,000 


Unrestricted Ford Foundation Grant 


The biggest news from foundations is the announce- 
ment from the Ford Foundation that it has granted $46,- 
000,000 in unrestricted funds to five private universities. 
The University of Denver receives $5,000,000; The Johns 
Hopkins University, $6,000,000; Notre Dame University, 
$6,000,000; Stanford University, $25,000,000; and Vander- 
bilt University, $4,000,000. These gifts are to be matched 
over a three-year period on a two-to-one basis by four of 
the universities, and over a five-year period on a three-to- 
one basis by Stanford University. Thus, the total of “new 
money” for the five universities should be $163,000,000. 
The initial payments that have been made to the uni- 
versities total $6,108,000. In announcements indicating how 
the initial payments will be spent, the University of Denver 
lists $393,000 for faculty additions and salary increases; 
Notre Dame University lists $100,000 for faculty salary ° 
ncreases; and Stanford University lists $250,000 for faculty 


additions and salary increases 
New f Other Foundations 


Grants of $34,189,340 made by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in 1959 were the largest in any one year of its 37-year 
history. The sum exceeded the income of the Foundation 
by $11,000,000. @The Rockefeller Foundation is support- 
ing, through the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, a $250,000 experimental program for training young 
diplomats from under-developed countries, mostly in Africa 
and Asia. Fellowships will be established for study at 
Harvard and Columbia Universities and at Geneva. @The 
Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, alloted $383,661 to projects in education in 
1959-60. @The Ford Motor Company Fund has granted 
$100,000 over a three-year period to Western Reserve 
University for its new science center. @The Standard Oil 
Company of California is granting $1,300,000 in its aid 
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to education program this year. @The University of 
Pennsylvania has been granted $1,000,000 for the purchase 
of a twelve-million electron volt “atom smasher.” @The 
Kresge Foundation of Detroit has made an initial grant of 
$200,000 to the University of Michigan Medical Center for 


the establishment of the Kresge Hearing Research Institute 


Independent College Funds of America 


In 1948, the presidents of Wabash College and Earlham 
College, acting as a team, obtained $15,000 in corporation 
gifts, to be divided among five independent Indiana col- 
leges. The effort has now grown into the Independent 
College Funds of America, with 488 member colleges. The 
aggregate of funds received since the beginning in 1948 
is over $50,000,000, and the goal for 1960-61 is $10,000,- 
000. The two largest donors to the fund have been the 
United States Steel Corporation, which has given 
2,280,000 since 1954, and the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, which has given $1,325,000 since its initial dona 
tion of $150,000 in 1953. 

Student Aid 

Northeastern University students earned an all-time high 
of $6,055,000 on co-operative work jobs during the past 
academic year. Overtime, bonuses, and pay for part-tim 
work are not included in the total figure. Under the Co- 
operative Plan of Education at Northeastern, upperclass 
students alternate ten- and sixteen-week periods in the Uni- 
versity with periods of equal length in business or in 
dustry. @The scholarship program at DePaul University 
represents an outlay of $120,000 each year from operating 
funds. @Funds totaling $57,728,790 have been allotted to 
the 1960-61 student loan program of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. @The 42 colleges and universities 
participating in the survey of student lending activity con 
ducted by the College Life Insurance Company of America 
loaned 55 per cent more money to students in 1959-60 
than in the previous year. @Dr. May Caravath Wharton 
has bequeathed $232,000 to Carleton College to be used 
for scholarship endowment. QA Cleveland department 
store, the Higbee Company, has established a fund of $100, 
000 for loans and scholarships to aid deserving medical 
students at Western Reserve University. @There are about 
690,000 scholarships available to college students each yea: 
in the United States, with a total value of about $100, 
000,000, according to a report recently prepared by Dr 
John L. Holland, director of research for the Nationa! 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, and Laura Kent, an as 
sistant. Approximately half of the funds are concentrated 
in 50 institutions. gA fund valued at $587,663 has been 
donated to Washington and Lee University by Mrs. Alfred 
I. DuPont in memory of her brother, Thomas Ball, who 
attended Washington and Lee's School of Law. QFellow- 
ships for advanced study by women of the United States 
aggregating $124,000 in value are offered for the year 
1961-62 through the American Association of University 
Women. In addition, fellowships aggregating $60,000 plus 
tuition costs will be awarded to foreign women for study 
in the United States. 
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The New York State Education Department reports that 
law school professors were the highest paid of any college 
professors in the State of New York in 1959-60. The 
median salary was $11,792 Vassar College received a 
total of $4,245,000 in gifts and bequests during the fiscal 
year 1959-60. George Fox College has received a gift 
of $100,000 toward a new library from Mr. and Mrs. C 
Gilbert Shambaugh of Albuquerque, N M. Mrs. Sham- 
baugh is an alumna of the College and Mr. Shambaugh a 
former teacher there The Murry and Leonie Guggen 
heim Foundation of New York City has given the Gug- 
genheim estate, a 35-room mansion on eight acres, to Mon- 
nouth College. The estate is next to the College campus 
and its value iS estimated at moce than $3,000,000 
Since the first oil well blew in on University of Texas prop- 
erty in 1923, West Texas oil lands have provided more than 
$300,000,000 to the University Fund 
Malone College completed a drive for $986,000. A half- 
million dollar gymnasium-auditorium with class room and 


A year ago, 


office space has now been completed. A science building will 
be built with a gift of $425,000 from the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co Columbia University has received a grant 
of $320,000 from the Daniel and Florence Guggenheim 
Foundation for its Institute of Flight Structures Tabor 
College has begun construction on a new $250,000 gym- 
nasium-auditorium and student center Olivet College is 
launching a $5,000,000 expansion plan Colgate Uni- 
versity has received a gift of $100,000 from Mrs. Thomas 
J. Watson for the construction of a new residence for the 
University President and the conversion of the old resi 
dence into a faculty club and guest house The twelve 
Negro colleges related to the Methodist Church received 
$396,543 on the occasion of the denomination’s 1960 Race 
Relations Day 


$500,000 dormitory for men. A new $700,000 library will 


Milligan College has opened a new 


be ready for the academic year 1961-62, and a $75,000 
remodelling project will supply dormitory accommodations 
for 100 women students Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology has received a bequest of $100,000 in the will of 


the late Mrs. Eleanor Hills 


B. Other Developments 

Information About Stience Education 

The National Science Foundation recently published 
Statistical Handbook of Science Education, a compilation of 
material on the education and training of scientists and en- 
gineers in the United States. The major parts of the pub- 
lication deal, first, with human resources data (population, 
educational levels of the population, college degrees 
awarded, qualifications of teachers); second, with institu- 
tional and financial data (number and types of schools, ex- 
penditures, tuition costs, financial aid); third, with general 
appendix tables containing more detailed information on 
all these subjects 

Much of the information in the Handbook is presented in 
graph form, with accompanying tabular matter to aid those 
needing more exact statistics. The data were selected to be 
national in scope and amenable to ease of presentation. In 
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general, the information is shown as reported in the original 
sources; in some cases, data were selected or regrouped so 
as to bear more directly on science education 

Copies of the Handbook may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 55 cents 


Over $57 Million for Student Loans 


Colleges and universities participating in the National 
Defense Student Loan Program will receive $57.7 million 
in Federal funds for the 1960-61 academic year, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has an- 
nounced. Approximately 135,000 students have obtained 
$60 million in loans since the program began eighteen 
months ago 

The Student Loan Program, authorized under Title II of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, is designed 
to encourage and assist able students to continue their higher 
education, who might otherwise have financial difficulty in 
doing so. At present, 1407 colleges and universities are 
participating. The participating institutions estimated theit 
total loan needs for 1960-61 to be $64 million. Of this 
amount, $57.7 million would be provided by the Federal 
Government and $6.3 million by the institutions themselves. 

To ensure that 100 per cent of each institutional request 
would be met, Congress appropriated $14.4 million as a 
supplement to the $44 million appropriated in the initial 
budget for the current fiscal year. Of this amount, $700,000 
was made available for loans to institutions temporarily 
unable to contribute to the loan fund 


Graduate Study Guide Published 


The American Council on Education has published a 
revised and enlarged edition of A Guide to Graduate Study, 
a comprehensive directory of programs in American colleges 
and universities leading to the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. This volume, edited by Frederic W. Ness, includes 
offerings of 174 institutions in hundreds of separate fields 
of study. It was produced with the cooperation of the As- 
sociation of Graduate Schools in the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, and the Commission for Graduate Profes- 
sional Study of the Association of American Colleges. 

Over 300 of the volume’s pages are devoted to institu- 
tional exhibits, each of which shows admission and residence 
requirements, requirements for admission to candidacy for 
the Ph.D. degree, fees and first-year financial aid, and spe- 
cial facilities for study and research. The fields of study 
leading to the Ph.D. degree and the various areas of 
specialization are described. There is also given, for each 
field, the number of Ph.D.’s awarded in the years 1955-59, 
the number of graduate students enrolled, as well as the 
number of M.A. degrees awarded. Special note is taken of 
courses or programs which add to the effectiveness of col- 
lege teachers. An extensive index to the fields of study en- 
ables the reader to identify quickly the institutions offering 
various programs. 

A preliminary section, “Graduate Study and the Under- 
graduate,” treats such topics as the objectives of graduate 
study, preparation for graduate study, selecting and gaining 
admission to graduate school, and financing graduate study 
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Copies may be obtained from the Publications Division 
of the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at $6.00. 


New Guide to Catholic Educational Institutions 


Monsignor F. G. Hochwalt, Director, Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, has an- 
nounced the publication of the entirely new and completely 
revised 1960 Official Guide to Catholic Educational Institu- 
tions. This 478-page book lists every Catholic college and 
university, every Catholic school of nursing, and every 
Catholic secondary boarding school. It supplies complete 
data on each school—admission requirements, courses of- 
fered, enrollment, size of faculty, tuition and other costs, 
facilities and services available, as well as scholarship op- 
portunities. Further, in order to provide similar information 
for those who aspire to a life in religion, every order of 
priests, of brothers, and of sisters is listed. As Monsignor 
Hochwalt explains, parents and students, as well as priests, 
nuns, and others who guide and direct Catholic youth, have 
in this one volume all the basic information needed for the 
wise selection of the proper institution for each particular 
calling in the lay or religious state. 

Copies of the Official Guide may be ordered through the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1, New York, at $2.95. 


Scientific and Technical Publications Translated Abroad 


The first delivery of Russian scientific and technical pub- 
lications translated abroad as part of a cooperative Federal 
agency program was announced recently by the National 
Science Foundation and the U. S$. Department of Commerce. 
The program is financed by the overseas sale of surplus 
U. S. agricultural commodities. 

The translations were prepared by the Israel Program for 
Scientific Translations, Jerusalem, under contract with the 
National Science Foundation. Projects are now under way 
in Israel, Poland, and Yugoslavia to produce translations 
of 89,000 pages of scientific and technical material originally 
published in languages unfamiliar to most U. S. scientists. 

The Israeli program has contracted for translation and 
printing of approximately 50,000 pages of Russian material. 
In Poland, a contract with the Central Institute for Scientific 
and Technical Documentation at Warsaw provides for 
translation of 19,000 pages of Polish scientific and technical 
literature. It is anticipated that the Institute's operation will 
include preparation of abstracts, translation of patents, and 
simultaneous publication in English of several Polish jour- 
nals. The contract with Yugoslavia, signed in May, 1960, 
with the Directorate for Scientific Research of the Yugoslav 
Federal Executive Council, calls for translation of requested 
material totaling approximately 20,000 pages. About 5000 
pages are already in the process of translation. Initially, 
Serbo-Croatian scientific and technical literature will be 
translated; it is planned to include other East European lan- 
guages at a later date. 

In carrying out its functions under the program, the 
Foundation assists participating Government agencies in the 
selection of material to be translated. These agencies include 
the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, and Commerce, 
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Virginia) at the inauguration of Thomas Howard Hender- 
son as President of Virginia Union University on October 
21; Professor Glenn R. Morrow (English, University of 
Pennsylvania) at the inauguration of Robert Kenneth Carr, 
former General Secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors, as President of Oberlin College on 
October 22; Professor Lloyd Douglas (English, Oklahoma 
State University) at the inauguration of Garland A. God- 
frey as President of Central State College (Oklahoma) on 
October 23; Professor Forrest E. Long (Education, New 
York University) at the inauguration of John Joseph Meng 
as President of Hunter College on October 31. 

Professor Ferrel Heady (Political Science, University of 
Michigan), chairman of Committee T on College and Uni- 
versity Government, recently addressed the Indiana State 
Conference on the work of Committee T. Professor James 
C. Carey (History, Kansas State University), member of 
Committee E for District IV, was the main speaker at 
meetings held at Omaha University and Dana College, 
Nebraska, on October 28. Professor Henry H. H. Remak 
(German Composition and Literature, Indiana University) 
addressed a meeting of the Earlham College faculty on 
October 20. Professor Richard Shryock (History, University 
of Pennsylvania) addressed the Lehigh University Chapter 
on October 25 on “Faculty-Administration Relationships.” 
Professor David Fellman (Political Science, University of 
Wisconsin) attended the National Student Congress, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, August 22-September 1. Professor 
Richard O. Nahrendorf (Sociology, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege) attended the XIXéme Congrés International de So- 
ciologie, Mexico City, August 23-September 8. Professor 
Hubert P. Morehead (Speech and Drama, Long Beach State 
College) attended the Centennial Convocation of Chapman 
College on November 15, 1960. On November 10, Professors 
Eric Lawson and Otway Pardee of Syracuse University and 
Professors James Storing and Bruce Berlind of Colgate 
University participated in a panel discussion sponsored by 
the College of Education Chapter at Oswego. 


Meiklejohn Award 


The Association hopes to present the Alexander Meikle- 
john Award for Academic Freedom for the fourth consecu- 
tive year at the 47th Annual Meeting in Boston next April. 
This award is given to a college or university administrator 
or trustee (or board of trustees as a group) for an out- 
standing contribution to the cause of academic freedom, 
preferably in the past year. Recipients in previous years have 
been: President Eldon L. Johnson and the Board of Trustees 
of the University of New Hampshire, 1958; Chancellor 
Ethan A. H. Shepley of Washington University, 1959; and 
Dean Guerdon David Nichols of the College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Arkansas, 1960. Chapters have 
been asked to send their nominations to the Washington 
Office no later than February 15, 1961, for evaluation by 
the Award Committee. Individual suggestions will be wel- 
comed from members at institutions where chapters have 
not been established. 


New Chapters 


Ten new chapters have been established since the Fall 
issue of the Bulletin went to press: Otterbein College; Ford- 


ham University; Smith College; Westfield State College. { Natio: 
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New Mexico Western College; Ferris Institute; Rochester § Local © 
Institute of Technology; Florida Presbyterian College. J jssociatio 
Nichols College; and New York City Community College J fice or t 
As of November 16, the number of active chapters was 632, Bently a 1 
in local ct 
Nominating Committee 
With the advice and consent of the Council, President julletin 
Fuchs has appointed the following persons to the 196) > 
Nominating Committee: Theodore Ropp (History, Duke * ae 
University), Chairman; lan Campbell (Geology, California mying 
Institute of Technology); Francis M. Boddy (Economics, - 
University of Minnesota); Joseph C. Pray (Political Science, ww - 
University of Oklahoma); and Ruth J. Dean (French, uticles, $ 
Mount Holyoke). pas not 
Members wishing to suggest nominees for the Council §™* ote 
should submit their suggestions to the Washington Office #4 
by April 15. The Committee will meet in Washington in§ ' '¢°¢ 
May to prepare a list of nominees from which ten Council he totter 
members and three Association officers will be elected in Sch 
1962. Baker 
Disord 
New Committee Appointment Willia 
Committee E, Establishment and Conduct of Chapters, 
District III: Walter D. Mink (Psychology, Macalester Motif 
College). (Autut 
by Wil 
Revised Reinstatement Policies 
Among the greatest potential assets of the Association are 1956); 
its former members, many of whom will welcome an invita. by Be 
tion to renew their memberships under the attractive terms ee Ye 
of new reinstatement policies. All former members who have (oem 
been out of the Association for a year or more may be rein- 
stated upon payment of $8.00 1961 dues. Those whose mem- 
berships lapse on December 31, 1960, may be reinstated 
during 1961 upon payment of $2.00 plus current dues for 
1961. 
College Teaching as a Career 
The Washington Office is again distributing the American 
Council on Education brochure College Teaching as a Career. 
The purpose of this program is to acquaint promising stu- 
dents with the attractions of academic life. Chapter officers 
and members of graduate faculties may obtain copies of this 
brochure for local distribution by writing to the Washing: 
ton Office; they are also encouraged to invite their graduate 
students to support the principles of the Association through 
Junior Membership. 
Committee T Statement 
In Chapter Letter No. IV (September 14, 1960), all chap- 
ters were urged to consider the Committee T “Statement of 
Principles on Faculty Participation in College and University 
Government” and report their comments and recommenda- 
tions no later than December 15. The deadline will permit 
further consideration by Committee T prior to publication of 
a final statement in the Bulletin. Interest in the Committee 
T Statement of Principles has been unusually high and the 
Washington Office has already supplied local chapters with 
10,000 reprints. 
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{ National Association 
Local officers are reminded that the Constitution of the 
Association prohibits local chapters from electing to chapter 
jfice or to Chapter membership any person who is not cur- 
gatly a member of the national Association. Participation 
in local chapter affairs is a privilege of national membership. 
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Bulletin 
> 1961 


At its October meeting, the Council approved a policy of 


an anthology of readings for college English courses. 

An excerpt from “The University: A Congeries or an 
Organic Whole?” by Edward H. Litchfield (Autumn, 
1959), to be used in a book on the governance of colleges 
and universities. 

“Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan 
Baker (Autumn, 1956), to be duplicated and distributed 
among a university's graduate students. 

“Report from Upper Upanishad,” by William R. 
Mueller (Autumn, 1957), and “An Academic Episode,” 
by George J. Stigler (Winter, 1947), to be used in an 
anthology of the sense of humor possessed by educators 


“Freshman Illiteracy and Professorial Jeopardy,” by 
Richard B. Hovey (Summer, 1958), to be used in a col- 
lege textbook on composition. 

Excerpts from “Mama, Stay Away from my Door,” by 
Keen Rafferty (Summer, 1958), to be used in a reader 
entitled Structure in Reading and Writing. 

“The American Intellectual,” by Morton Cronin (Sum- 
mer, 1958), to be included in an anthology of essays for 
freshman college students. 

“How Fair Are Your Grades?” by Oliver L. Lacey 
(Autumn, 1960), to be duplicated for use in a college's 
general statistics classes. 

“Faculty-Administration Relationships,” by James M. 
Darlington (Autumn, 1960), to be reprinted in the 
Bulletin of the Canadian Association of University 


“A Fable for the Senior Class,” by Herbert McArthur 
(Summer, 1959), to be used in the December issue of the 
Swarthmore Alumni Magazine. 


<a nying for Bulletin contributions, beginning with the Spring 
omic, 961 issue. Under this policy contributors will receive pay- 
cleans nents at the following rates: $10 per printed page for and psychologists. 
French, ticles, $10 per poem, and $15 per book review. The policy 
foes not apply to staff members at any time, or to commit- 
~ouncil 4 officers, and Council members acting in their official 
Office @2Pacities. 
ton in In recent months permissions have been granted to reprint 
“ouncii following Bulletin materials: 
ted in@ Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan 
Baker (Autumn, 1956); “Quiescence, Tradition, and 
Disorder—Cross-Section of a Small College,” by Lloyd P. 
Williams (Winter, 1957); “Don’t Push It, Professor,” by 
apters, Lewis A. Froman, Jr. (Winter, 1955); “The Religious 
lester § Motif in Higher Education,” by Charles I. Glicksberg 
(Autumn, 1957); “The Elements of Statistical Confusion,” 
by William Bruce Cameron (Spring, 1957); “The Useful- 
ness of the Impossible,” by Billy E. Goetz (Summer, 
on are § 1959): and excerpts from “The American Intellectual,” Teachers. 
invita. 4 °Y Morton Cronin (Summer, 1958) and “The Fable of 
“terms § the Young Man Who Read the Papers,” by Loy E. Davis 
» te (Summer, 1955). All of the above are to be published in 
e rein- 
mem- 
stated 
es for 
— Additional Nominee for the Council, 1961-64 
“pe Subsequent to publication of the report of the 1960 Nominating Committee, with 
+ Pe the list of nominees for the Council (Bulletin, Autumn, 1960, pp. 304-307), William 
of this H. Leue (District V) was nominated by petition, in accordance with Article V, Sec- 
ching. tion 3, of the Constitution of the Association. 
oie The biographical information about Professor Leue that follows will also appear on 
cough the ballots sent to Active members of the Association in January, 1961. 
William H. Leue, Philosophy, Texas Woman's University 
Born, 1916. B.A., 1938, and M.A., 1939, Washington University; M.A., 1943, and 
Ph.D., 1952, Harvard University. Instructor, Bowdoin College, 1946-50; Assistant 
chap- Professor and Associate Professor, Texas Woman's University, since 1952. Chapter 
ent ot President, Texas Association of College Teachers, 1957. Association member since 
se 1954. Chairman, AAUP Southwest Regional Conference. 
nenda- 
permit 
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Educational 


A. Economic Status’ 


U.S. Report on Financing Higher Education 


The U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has obtained data on current income and expenditures 
for 1957-58 from 1,397 four-year institutions of higher 
learning and from 543 junior colleges and has summarized 
them in a circular dated September, 1960. The total educa- 
tional and general income for the year (not counting in- 
come from auxiliary enterprises or for student aid) in these 
institutions was $3,762,532,000 (rounded to the closest 
thousand). This total shows an increase of 30.6 per cent 
over 1955-56, when the last previous survey was made. The 
largest source of income for public institutions (42.5 per 
cent) was from state governments, and the largest source 
for private institutions (32.9 per cent) from tuition and 
fees. On the other side of the ledger, the total expenditures 
for educational and general purposes were $3,634,142,000, 
an increase of 30.3 per cent over 1955-56. In the publicly 
supported institutions, the expenditures for general admin- 
istration and general expense increased 43 per cent, whereas 
in the private institutions they increased 26.3 per cent. The 
expenditures for instruction and departmental research rose 
34.3 per cent and 26 per: cent, respectively. The expendi- 
tures for student aid were almost twice the income for that 
purpose. Expenditures were $131,386,000, up 44.6 per cent 
in public and 32.5 per cent in private institutions, whereas 
income was $71,442,000, up 38.5 per cent in public and 
31.6 per cent in private institutions. 


Salary Increases 


The faculties of the California state colleges received a 
7% per cent across-the-board salary increase in 1960-61. 

Increased appropriations by the state legislature enabled 
the University of New Hampshire to make delayed salary 
increases averaging more than 16 per cent in 1959-60, while 
increased student fees provided another 2 per cent increase 
in 1960-61. Further increases are proposed in the biennial 
budget for 1961-63. 

President Philip Davidson of the University of Louis- 
ville has announced the following increases in faculty 
salaries beginning in the current fiscal year: instructors, 
$500; assistant professors, $900; associate professors, 
$1,350; full professors, $1,750. This program of increases 
has advanced the rating of the University of Louisville 


*Compiled by Harold N. Lee (Newcomb College, Tulane 
University), the Economic Developments Reporter of the Bulletin. 
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under the Association’s 1959-60 Scale from its former “E'Ii6 500. 


to a “C” level in average compensations. campai 
As an example of the budgetary problems confrontingiwment. 
small private colleges, it may be noted that the amount, $1 4,0( 
of money spent for academic salaries at Colorado Colleg pphomor 
increased 80 per cent during the last five years. Thisfich year 
additional expenditure provided for a 36 per cent e& {Florida 
pansion in teaching staff and raised median salaries by 49 hmpus z 
and 44 per cent in the ranks of professor and associate ped th 
professor respectively and by somewhat smaller amount; 
in the lower ranks. Drama C 
Princeton University has announced a new across-thefihn L. 
board increase in salaries and an increase in minimumByryard 
salaries, both effective February 1, 1960. The new minimaiedicine 
will be $12,000 for professors; $9,000 for associate profesfent pr 
sors; $7,000 for assistant professors; and $6,000 for in-Bby resov 
structors. The across-the-board increase will be $500 fo spend 
professors and associate professors; and $250 for assistantfin years 
professors and instructors. Additional increases will be madelind ren 
‘if necessary to bring all members of the four regular ranksiino,000 
to the new scale. 


ent anc 
Bird. TI 
00 to 

The President of Occidental College reports significant§s00 to 
strides in the past five years. In 1955-56 the faculty salary 
average was $5,741 in a range from $4,000 to $8,500; ingiM@tion 
1960-61 it is $8,243 in a range from $5,000 to $12,508 Ww, 4, 
Endowment has increased $2,202,930 during the past fivg it, 196 
years. The total annual college budget has increased by ). 
$1,568,860 during the same period. 

Gifts, grants, and bequests received since 1955 for all 
purposes total $6,572,067. Plant improvements total 
$5,759,676, including four residence halls, additions to thd - 
Library and to the College Union, a science building, Sease. 
music-speech center, an art building, and a baseball field, 4.7, 
house. In addition to the new structures, the former scienc 
building was reconstructed, and additional faculty offic 
space was provided in an already existing building. 


Progress at Occidental College 
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Construction and Expansion 


Ernest V. Hollis, Director of College and University 
Administration in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, estimates that from 1956 to 1960 highe 
education spent more than $3,500,000,000 on construction 
and that over $5,000,000,000 may be spent on constructio 
in the five years ahead. @A new “center of higher learn 
ing” for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Unite 
States is planned for Chicago, where it will be affiliated 
with the University of Chicago. It will represent an in 
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wstment of $20,000,000. @Nassau Community College 
m Long Island is planning a new $3,000,000 building. 
Five new men's residences to accommodate 280 students 
ind costing $1,250,000 are under construction at the 
ilinois Institute of Technology. @The University of Ken- 
ncky scheduled the sale of $8,000,000 of building bonds 
m November 2. @The new $20,000,000 campus of Har- 
bur College, the only four-year liberal arts college in 
he New York State University system, was dedicated last 
ptember. @Norwich University is building a new 
lrmitory which will accommodate 142 students and cost 
369,500. @The Meharry Medical College has announced 
_ hcampaign to raise $19,300,000 for expansion and en- 
frontingiiowment. @The University of South Florida has opened 
amounts $14,000,000 campus to a freshman class of 1,800. The 
College phomore class will be added in 1961, and one more 
rs. Thich year until the university achieves full four-year status. 
ent exBerlorida Presbyterian College is developing an $18,000,000 
Ss by #9 nmpus at Boca Ciega Bay, south of St. Petersburg. It is 
associattoped that it will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 
amounts]. @Harvard has dedicated its new $2,000,000 Loeb 
Drama Center, made possible by a gift of $1,500,000 from 
ross-the; hn L. Loeb and funds contributed by other alumni of 
unimumBarvard and Radcliffe. @The Albert Einstein College of 
munimiedicine of Yeshiva University has announced a develop- 
: profes nent program of $27,500,000 to strengthen and expand 
for infie resources of the College. @QStanford University plans 
500 fof spend $346,000,000 in “new money” within the next 
assistants years. About $136,000,000 will go for new construction 
be madtind renovation of the original buildings. Another $91,- 
ar rank#¥0,000 is planned to raise faculty salaries about 75 per 
ent and increase the size of the faculty by about one 
Bird. The undergraduate enrollment will be increased from 
00 to 6000 students and the graduate enrollment from 
500 to 5350 students. 
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ashington University has announced that in Septem- 
Mt, 1961, the tuition in most colleges of the University 
ased bhi) be raised to $1,100 a. year. Concurrently, the Uni- 
wsity’s scholarship and loan program will be strengthened 
d opportunities for student employment will be increased. 
increased tuition rates beginning next September have 
ten announced at Clarkson College of Technology. The 
hcreases will be $100 a year in engineering; $200 a year 
chemistry, physics, and industrial distribution; and $225 
business administration. 
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niversity of Wisconsin—Record Gifts 


The Regents of the University of Wisconsin accepted 
total of $6,475,315 in gifts amd grants in one day, Friday, 
where. tptember 9, 1960. More than half came from Federal 
highe pencies, principally the National Science Foundation and 
ruction” National Institutes of Health. Two grants came from 
seneill he Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation; the first, of 
» foal 1,454,000, to defray a portion of the cost of constructing 
United nd equipping a new Chemical Research Building, and the 
ffiliates ther, of $500,000, to help purchase the largest university- 
a wned electronic computer in the world. Additional support 
or the computer has been granted by the National Science 
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Foundation and by the U. S. Army Mathematics Research 
Center on the Wisconsin campus. The Psychology Depart- 
ment of the University received $172,500 from the National 
Institutes of Health for the study of long-term radiation 
effects on subhuman primates. The Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare provided four grants totaling $104,000 for 
projects in the School of Education, and in the Depart- 
ments of Speech and Physical Medicine. The Medical 
Library Building Fund received $92,500 from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Foundation, representing miscellaneous 
gifts. 


Alumni Funds 


The.1959-60 Annual Alumni Giving Campaign brought 
$829,175 to the University of Pennsylvania from 18,606 
alumni and friends. This amount exceeded the campaign 
goal by $4,175. The amount contributed and the number 
of contributors are both new highs. The average gift was 
more than $44. @The goal of the Alumnae Fund Com- 
mittee of Barnard College for the 1960-61 campaign is 
$200,000. Last year the fund realized $171,000, which it- 
self exceeded the previous year’s total by $31,000. 


Unrestricted Ford Foundation Grants 


The biggest news from foundations is the announce- 
ment from the Ford Foundation that it has granted $46,- 
000,000 in unrestricted funds to five private universities. 
The University of Denver receives $5,000,000; The Johns 
Hopkins University, $6,000,000; Notre Dame University, 
$6,000,000; Stanford University, $25,000,000; and Vander- 
bilt University, $4,000,000. These gifts are to be matched 
over a three-year period on a two-to-one basis by four of 
the universities, and over a five-year period on a three-to- 
one basis by Stanford University. Thus, the total of “new 
money” for the five universities should be $163,000,000. 
The initial payments that have been made to the uni- 
versities total $6,108,000. In announcements indicating how 
the initial payments will be spent, the University of Denver 
lists $393,000 for faculty additions and salary increases; 
Notre Dame University lists $100,000 for faculty salary 
increases; and Stanford University lists $250,000 for faculty 
additions and salary increases. 


News of Other Foundations 


Grants of $34,189,340 made by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in 1959 were the largest in any one year of its 37-year 
history. The sum exceeded the income of the Foundation 
by $11,000,600. @The Rockefeller Foundation is support- 
ing, through the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, a $250,000 experimental program for training young 
diplomats from under-developed countries, mostly in Africa 
and Asia. Fellowships will be established for study at 
Harvard and Columbia Universities and at Geneva. @The 
Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, alloted $383,661 to projects in education in 
1959-60. @The Ford Motor Company Fund has granted 
$100,000 over a three-year period to Western Reserve 
University for its new science center. @The Standard Oil 
Company of California is granting $1,300,000 in its aid 
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to education program this year. @The University of 
Pennsylvania has been granted $1,000,000 for the purchase 
of a twelve-million electron volt “atom smasher.” @The 
Kresge Foundation of Detroit has made an initial grant of 
$200,000 to the University of Michigan Medical Center for 
the establishment of the Kresge Hearing Research Institute. 


Independent College Funds of America 


In 1948, the presidents of Wabash College and Earlham 
College, acting as a team, obtained $15,000 in corporation 
gifts, to be divided among five independent Indiana col- 
leges. The effort has now grown into the Independent 
College Funds of America, with 488 member colleges. The 
aggregate of funds received since the beginning in 1948 
is over $50,000,000, and the goal for 1960-61 is $10,000,- 
000. The two largest donors to the fund have been the 
United States Steel Corporation, which has given 
$2,280,000 since 1954, and the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, which has given $1,325,000 since its initial dona- 
tion of $150,000 in 1953. 


Student Aid 


Northeastern University students earned an all-time high 
of $6,055,000 on co-operative work jobs during the past 
academic year. Overtime, bonuses, and pay for part-time 
work are not included in the total figure. Under the Co- 
operative Plan of Education at Northeastern, upperclass 
students alternate ten- and sixteen-week periods in the Uni- 
versity with periods of equal length in business or in- 
dustry. @The scholarship program at DePaul University 
represents an outlay of $120,000 each year from operating 
funds. @Funds totaling $57,728,790 have been allotted to 
the 1960-61 student loan program of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. @The 42 colleges and universities 
participating in the survey of student lending activity con- 
ducted by the College Life Insurance Company of America 
loaned 55 per cent more money to students in 1959-60 
than in the previous year. @Dr. May Caravath Wharton 
has bequeathed $232,000 to Carleton College to be used 
for scholarship endowment. QA Cleveland department 
store, the Higbee Company, has established a fund of $100,- 
000 for loans and scholarships to aid deserving medical 
students at Western Reserve University. @There are about 
690,000 scholarships available to college students each year 
in the United States, with a total value of about $100,- 
000,000, according to a report recently prepared by Dr. 
John L. Holland, director of research for the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, and Laura Kent, an as- 
sistant. Approximately half of the funds are concentrated 
in 50 institutions. QA fund valued at $587,663 has been 
donated to Washington and Lee University by Mrs. Alfred 
I. DuPont in memory of her brother, Thomas Ball, who 
attended Washington and Lee’s School of Law. QFellow- 
ships for advanced study by women of the United States 
aggregating $124,000 in value are offered for the year 
1961-62 through the American Association of University 
Women. In addition, fellowships aggregating $60,000 plus 
tuition costs will be awarded to foreign women for study 
in the United States. 
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The New York State Education Department reports that 
law school professors were the highest paid of any college 
professors in the State of New York in 1959-60. The 
median salary was $11,792. . . . Vassar College received ; 
total of $4,245,000 in gifts and bequests during the fiscal 
year 1959-60. . . . George Fox College has received a gif 
of $100,000 toward a new library from Mr. and Mrs. C 
Gilbert Shambaugh of Albuquerque, N. M. Mrs. Sham. 
baugh is an alumna of the College and Mr. Shambaugh ; 
former teacher there... . The Murry and Leonie Guggen. 
heim Foundation of New York City has given the Gu. 
genheim estate, a 35-room mansion on eight acres, to Mon- 
mouth College. The estate is next to the College campus 
and its value is estimated at more than $3,000,000. ... 
Since the first oil well blew in on University of Texas prop. 
erty in 1923, West Texas oil lands have provided more than 
$300,000,000 to the University Fund. . . . A year ago, 
Malone College completed a drive for $986,000. A half- 
million dollar gymnasium-auditorium with class room and 
office space has now been completed. A science building will 
be built with a gift of $425,000 from the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. . . . Columbia University has received a grant 
of $320,000 from the Daniel and Florence Guggenheim 
Foundation for its Institute of Flight Structures. . . . Tabor 
College has begun construction on a new $250,000 gym- 
nasium-auditorium and student center. . . . Olivet College is 
launching a $5,000,000 expansion plan. . . . Colgate Uni- 
versity has received a gift of $100,000 from Mrs. Thomas 
J. Watson for the construction of a new residence for the 
University President and the conversion of the old resi- 
dence into a faculty club and guest house. . . . The twelve 
Negro colleges related to the Methodist Church received 
$396,543 on the occasion of the denomination’s 1960 Race 
Relations Day. . . . Milligan College has opened a new 
$500,000 dormitory for men. A new $700,000 library will 
be ready for the academic year 1961-62, and a $75,000 
remodelling project will suppiy dormitory accommodations 
for 100 women students. . . . Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology has received a bequest of $100,000 in the will of 
the late Mrs. Eleanor Hills. 
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B. Other Developments 


Information About Science Education 


The National Science Foundation recently published 
Statistical Handbook of Science Education, a compilation of 
material on the education and training of scientists and en- 
gineers in the United States. The major parts of the pub- 
lication deal, first, with human resources data (population, 
educational levels of the population, college degreesjthe nu 
awarded, qualifications of teachers); second, with institu? number 
tional and financial data (number and types of schools, exqurses 
penditures, tuition costs, financial aid); third, with general lege tei 
appendix tables containing more detailed information ompbles ¢! 
all these subjects. 

Much of the information in the Handbook is presented in 


net 
graph form, with accompanying tabular matter to aid thos@gradua 
ts 3s needing more exact statistics. The data were selected to bqtudy, | 
cers national in scope and amenable to ease of presentation. Injéamiss 


yneral, the information is shown as reported in the original 
wurces; in some cases, data were selected or regrouped so 
rts thats to bear more directly on science education. 

| college’ Copies of the Handbook may be obtained from the Su- 
50. The yrintendent of Documents, U. S. Printing Office, Washing- 
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Qver $57 Million for Student Loans 


Colleges and universities participating in the National 
Defense Student Loan Program will receive $57.7 million 
in Federal funds for the 1960-61 academic year, U. S. Com- 
nissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has an- 
nounced. Approximately 135,000 students have obtained 
60 million in loans since the program began eighteen 
months ago. 

The Student Loan Program, authorized under Title II of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, is designed 
0 encourage and assist able students to continue their higher 
tducation, who might otherwise have financial difficulty in 
joing so. At present, 1407 colleges and universities are 
participating. The participating institutions estimated their 
tal loan needs for 1960-61 to be $64 million. Of this 
umount, $57.7 million would be provided by the Federal 
Government and $6.3 million by the institutions themselves. 

To ensure that 100 per cent of each institutional request 
would be met, Congress appropriated $14.4 million as a 
upplement to the $44 million appropriated in the initial 
budget for the current fiscal year. Of this amount, $700,000 
vas made available for loans to institutions temporarily 
unable to contribute to the loan fund. 


Graduate Study Guide Published 


The American Council on Education has published a 
vised and enlarged edition of A Guide to Graduate Study, 
a news: Comprehensive directory of programs in American colleges 
ary will ind universities leading to the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
$75,000 phy. This volume, edited by Frederic W. Ness, includes 
sdations§“erings of 174 institutions in hundreds of separate fields 
f Tech! Study. It was produced with the cooperation of the As- 
will ofgiation of Graduate Schools in the Association of Ameri- 
an Universities, and the Commission for Graduate Profes- 
ional Study of the Association of American Colleges. 

Over 300 of the volume’s pages are devoted to institu- 
tional exhibits, each of which shows admission and residence 
quirements, requirements for admission to candidacy for 
ablished§the Ph.D. degree, fees and first-year financial aid, and spe- 
ation offtial facilities for study and research. The fields of study 
and engiading to the Ph.D. degree and the various areas of 
he pubgpecialization are described. There is also given, for each 
ulationgifeld, the number of Ph.D.’s awarded in the years 1955-59, 
degrees the number of graduate students enrolled, as well as the 
instituq%umber of M.A. degrees awarded. Special note is taken of 
ols, exourses or programs which add to the effectiveness of col- 
generaljtge teachers. An extensive index to the fields of study en- 
tion onpébles the reader to identify quickly the institutions offering 
various programs. 

nted in} A preliminary section, “Graduate Study and the Under- 
d thos@graduate,” treats such topics as the objectives of graduate 
d to bqstudy, preparation for graduate study, selecting and gaining 
tion. Injidmission to graduate school, and financing graduate study. 
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Copies may be obtained from the Publications Division 
of the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at $6.00. 


New Guide to Catholic Educational Institutions 


Monsignor F. G. Hochwalt, Director, Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, has an- 
nounced the publication of the entirely new and completely 
revised 1960 Official Guide to Catholic Educational Institu- 
tions. This 478-page book lists every Catholic college and 
university, every Catholic school of nursing, and every 
Catholic secondary boarding school. It supplies complete 
data on each school—admission requirements, courses of- 
fered, enrollment, size of faculty, tuition and other costs, 
facilities and services available, as well as scholarship op- 
portunities. Further, in order to provide similar information 
for those who aspire to a life in religion, every order of 
priests, of brothers, and of sisters is listed. As Monsignor 
Hochwalt explains, parents and students, as well as priests, 
nuns, and others who guide and direct Catholic youth, have 
in this one volume all the basic information needed for the 
wise selection of the proper institution for each particular 
calling in the lay or religious state. 

Copies of the Official Guide may be ordered through the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1, New York, at $2.95. 


Scientific and Technical Publications Translated Abroad 


The first delivery of Russian scientific and technical pub- 
lications translated abroad as part of a cooperative Federal 
agency program was announced recently by the National 
Science Foundation and the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The program is financed by the overseas sale of surplus 
U. S. agricultural commodities. 

The translations were prepared by the Israel Program for 
Scientific Translations, Jerusalem, under contract with the 
National Science Foundation. Projects are now under way 
in Israel, Poland, and Yugoslavia to produce translations 
of 89,000 pages of scientific and technical material originally 
published in languages unfamiliar to most U. S. scientists. 

The Israeli program has contracted for translation and 
printing of approximately 50,000 pages of Russian material. 
In Poland, a contract with the Central Institute for Scientific 
and Technical Documentation at Warsaw provides for 
translation of 19,000 pages of Polish scientific and technical 
literature. It is anticipated that the Institute's operation will 
include preparation of abstracts, translation of patents, and 
simultaneous publication in English of several Polish jour- 
nals. The contract with Yugoslavia, signed in May, 1960, 
with the Directorate for Scientific Research of the Yugoslav 
Federal Executive Council, calls for translation of requested 
material totaling approximately 20,000 pages. About 5000 
pages are already in the process of translation. Initially, 
Serbo-Croatian scientific and technical literature will be 
translated; it is planned to include other East European lan- 
guages at a later date. 

In carrying out its functions under the program, the 
Foundation assists participating Government agencies in the 
selection of material to be translated. These agencies include 
the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, and Commerce, 
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the Atomic Energy Commission, the National Library of 
Medicine of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Smithsonian Institution. Final selection of 
material is made by Government scientists on the basis of 
the needs of their agencies and the requirements of the 
scientific community. Lists submitted by agencies are checked 
by NSF for duplicate requests, and commercial publishers 
are consuited to determine their interest in the material 
recommended. 

The Office of Technical Services of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce receives, catalogs, distributes, and sells the 
translations at approximately one cent a page. In coopera- 
tion with the Special Libraries Translations Center at John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, OTS publishes twice monthly 
Technical Translations to announce new translations avail- 
able and in process (sold on subscription, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., $12 yearly domestic, $16 foreign). 


Basic Research Funds Estimated at $1 Billion a Year 


The National Science Foundation has estimated that total 
funds for the performance of basic research in the United 
States reached a level of $1 billion in the year 1959-60. The 
billion-dollar estimate is based on the recently published 
NSF statistical series, “Funds for the Performance of Basic 
Research in the United States, 1953-58,” Reviews of Data 
on Research & Development, No. 22. 

The statistical series, compiled through extensive NSF 
surveys of the 1953-58 national research and development 
effort, indicates that basic research funds rose from about 
$430 million in 1953-54 to more than $830 million in 1957- 
58, an increase of 93 per cent. Throughout this period, funds 
for basic research continued at a level of about eight per 
cent of the total estimated research and development funds. 
Total research and development funds in the United States 
reached a $12 billion annual level for 1959-60, according 
to the Foundation. 

The series indicates that colleges and universities ex- 
pended about half the national total in the performance of 
basic research in the 1957-58 survey year. The industry 
sector reported using about a third of total funds for the 
same purpose. Performance of basic research by both the 
Federal Government and other non-profit institutions ac- 
counted for a relatively smaller portion of funds, thirteen 
and six per cent respectively. The Federal Government has 
remained the source of the largest amount of funds for basic 
research from 1953-54 through 1957-58. 

No important change was found in the distribution of 
total funds for the performance of basic research by field 
of science over the years covered. The physical sciences 
reached a total of over $550 million, or approximately two- 
thirds of all the natural sciences funds in 1957-58. The life 
sciences accounted for the remainder of the basic research 
funds, or about $280 million. 

For survey purposes, the Foundation defines basic research 
as scientific inquiry in which the primary aim of the in- 

vestigator is a fuller knowledge or understanding of the 
subject, rather than a practical application. 

Reviews of Data on Research & Development, No. 22, is 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
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Increase in Science and Mathematics Majors ducted 


Lawrence G. Derthick, U. $. Commissioner of Education, 
has announced that the number of juniors in American col. 
leges and universities majoring in science or mathematics 
increased 2.7 per cent, from 55,777 to 57,265 between 1958 
and 1959. “The increase from 1957 to 1958 (50,513 to 
55,777) was 10.4 per cent,” the Commissioner said. “How. 
ever, it is too soon to say whether the slackening in the rate 
of increase is a significant trend. It may well represent 
merely a temporary leveling off.” 

The number of juniors in all fields of study actually has 
increased from 390,000 in 1957 to 405,000 in 1958 and 
409,000 in 1959. This represents an increase of 3.8 per cent 
from 1957 to 1958; 1.0 per cent from 1958 to 1959. Com. 
missioner Derthick stated that the number of juniors major. 
ing in mathematics rose 54.0 per cent over the two-year 
period 1957 to 1959. At the same time, there was an in. 
crease of 14.9 per cent for students majoring in physics and 
an increase of 23.0 per cent for those majoring in physical 
sciences other than physics, chemistry, and geology. In 
general science programs, the two-year increase was 9.8 
per cent; biological sciences, 6.9 per cent; and in chemistry, 
5.0 per cent. 

Students majoring in geology were the only group show. 
ing a marked decrease, amounting to 36.4 per cent over the 
two-year period. A similar decline has occurred with respect 
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Outstanding 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal 
Education issued four times a year $4.00 
Will the College of Arts and Sciences Sur- 
vive?—Proceedings of the 46th Annual 
Meeting—Annual reports, minutes, mem- 
bership, constitution—March 1960 Lib- 
eral Education $1.50 


The Role of the College in the Recruitment 

of Teachers, Frederic W. Ness $ .50 
Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961- 

62, Michael E. Schiltz $3.00 
Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges and Comprehensive Examina- 
tions in the Humanities, Edward Safford 
Jones each $ .50 


Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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C,, ato certain geology-related fields that are included in the 


parallel survey of engineering enrollment, which is con- 
ducted on an annual basis by the Office of Education. 


Fellowships in the Administration of Higher Education 
The Center for the Study of Higher Education at the 
University of Michigan, with funds provided by the Carnegie 

Corporation of New York, has announced that additional 
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A few fellowships, bearing a maximum stipend of $3500, 
are also available to persons under 40 who do not possess 
a doctor’s degree. Both postdoctoral and predoctoral pro- 
grams permit study in either junior or senior college or uni- 
versity administration. 

During the two years in which the fellowship program 


has been available, ten persons have received appointments 
as Michigan Fellows in College Administration. Four of 


513 tof fllowships will be available for the academic year 1961-62. : 

“How. On a postdoctoral basis, the Michigan Fellowships in Col- them—former professors of history and of zoology—are 
the rate fiege Administration, five in number, will be granted to per- now deans of liberal arts colleges; om, who was a college 
epresent fons newly entered upon or planning to make college or uni- dean, has become executive vice-president of a state uni- 

versity administration a career. The applicants must be profesor of poycholagy. 

ally has funder 40 years of age, have substantial academic records, to a president; and four have returned to their own institu- 
58 and ind be recommended as having high potential for a career tions, one as President, one as dean of students, and two in 
>€r cent fin administration. The doctorate may be from any academic academic positions. 
). Com: for professional field. The stipends are intended to cover Applications should be presented on or before February 

major- fiving and incidental expenses, subject to maximum grants 1, 1961. Requests for further information and for applica- 
wo-yeat Hof $8000. The fellows devote the academic year to study, tion forms should be addressed to: Algo D. Henderson, Di- 

an in-Brsearch, internships, and other experiences relevant to the rector, Center for the Study of Higher Education, University 
‘ics and idministration of higher education. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
>hysical 
gy. In 
vas 98 
>mistry, 
show- 
ver the 

respect 


.. . to seek and to state the truth 


The professor's primary responsibility is to his subject—to seek and to state the 
truth in that subject as he sees it. In carrying out this responsibility, it is the pro- 
fessor’s duty to guard his freedom to inquire, not only against overt assault, but 
against any personal commitments on his part which are incompatible with that 
freedom. 

The preservation of the integrity and vitality of their subjects also requires 
professors to comment on the work of their colleagues, and to advise their own or 
other universities about the appointment, retention, or promotion of individual 
scholars. It is self-evident that the scholar and teacher will best fulfill this responsi- 
bility by attempting, as far as it is humanly possible, to base his professional judg- 
ments of his colleagues exclusively upon their work and upon their contributions, 
actual or potential, to teaching and inquiry. 

From “Report of the Committee on Professional Ethics,’ Bulletin, Winter, 1958, 
p. 78. 
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Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Desire person with at least a Master's degree, prac- 
tical experience and teaching experience in accounting; C.P.A. 
certificate desirable. Rank: from instructor to associate pro- 
fessor. Salary range: $5500 to $7500. ¥ ti2 

Astronomy: Opening for Planetarium Director for new Municipal 
Planetarium of the City of St. Louis. Salary range is $7460 to 
$9070 per year. Position involves selecting staff and organizing 
program of public interest. For further information please write 
to Mr. R. Elliott Scearce, Director of Personnel, City of St. 
Louis, Room 235, Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri. 

Economics (principles and one advanced course): Ph.D. or all 
work completed except thesis (others will be considered) for 
eastern Catholic men’s college. (February, 1961 or September, 
1961). Instructor's rank, $4000-$6000; assistant professor, 
$5000-$7000. Rank and salary according to education and ex- 
perience. V 1513 

Economist: Opening June 1, 1961 or September 1, 1961, for a 
rapidly growing state college located in beautiful southern 
West Virginia. Doctor's degree required. Division of Business 
staff consists of 11 young faculty members and an enrollment 
of more than 300 majors. Concord College is accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Apply to Dr. Cloyd P. Armbrister, Chairman and Pro- 
fessor, Division of Business, Concord College, Athens, West 
Virginia. 

English: Woman's college in Virginia. Beginning September, 
1961; rank and salary open, depending on training and ex- 
perience. Ph.D. desired. Freshman English and literature courses 
or advanced writing. V 1514 

English: Opening in four-member department for candidate inter- 
ested in quality undergraduate program. American literature 
background preferred with opportunity to offer advanced courses 
in field of special interest. Coeducational, nondenominational, 
liberal arts college with small classes. Rank and salary will 
depend on background and experience. V 1515 

English: Expanding senior college in South has three openings 
for September, 1961: 2 women or married men under 40 with 
Ph.D. degrees; one with M.A. degree who has had at least 3 
years teaching experience. Salary and rank dependent on quali- 
fications. V 1516 

English: Positions open at rank of instructor (must be at thesis 
stage of Ph.D.) and assistant professor (must have Ph.D.), 
beginning September, 1961, freshman English program with 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the American 
Association of University Professors publishes notices of academic vacancies and of 
teachers available. Factual data and expressions of personal preference in these 
notices are published as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to publish one announcement of his 
availability during each volume-year at the rate of 50 cents a line or fraction thereof, 
subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line or fraction thereof. 
Nonmembers may insert announcements at the rate of $1.00 a line. For announce- 
ments indicating competence in more than one field, there is a charge of $1.00 for 
each cross reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher education for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. Copy should be received seven weeks before 


Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers should be sent 
to the Association's Washington Office for forwarding to the persons concerned, a 
separate letter for each person. Address in care of the General Secretary, American 
Association of University Professors, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing- 


English and Speech: Vacancy for September, 1961, for married 


German: Instructor for September, 1961; rank and salary open 


Guidance Director: State liberal arts college in central Appali- 


Mathematics: Position open January, June, or September, 1961. 


Mathematics: The Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright: 


Mechanics: Assistant, associate or professor needed in the De- 


American studies content. Please write to Dr. Edward B. Black. 
man, Head, Department of American Thought and Language, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


man with Ph.D. degree in either English or speech, but with 
training and teaching interests in both areas. Excellent salary; 
rank depends on experience. Gulf States locality. V 1517 


depending upcn applicant's qualifications. Good position for 
rapid advancement and extra earnings in summer school exten- 
sion, etc. Please include photograph and current telephone num: 
ber with application. Write George W. Poland, Head, Depart: 
ment of Modern Languages, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


chian Mountains plans new position of Director of Guidance 
and Counseling beginning July or September, 1961. Ph.D. or 
Ed.D. preferred. Salary open. Faculty status. Send complete 
details of education and experience; also references. | V 1518 


Ph.D. and an interest in mathematics education required. Ap- 
pointment for either academic year or on 12 months basis 
Teaching primarily upper division and graduate courses. Fringe 
benefits. Salary and rank open. Located in university center 
Permanent position for the right person. Write Dr. J. H. Banks, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, has a vacancy in the Depart: 
ment of Mathematics. Most of the work is at advanced under. 
graduate and graduate level. One quarter out of four free of 
teaching duties for research or other academic pursuits, plus 
vacation. Employment will be effected in accordance with Civil 
Service regulations. Rank and salary will depend upon quali: 
fications of applicant and may be anywhere between assistan! 
professor, GS-11, $7560, and full professor, GS-13, $10,635. 
Applications should be made on Standard Form 57, available 
at any Post Office or by letter to Head of the Department of 
Mathematics. 


partment of Mechanics at the Air Force Institute of Tech: 
nology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. Applicant 
should possess advanced degrees and have proven research abil- 
ity. He will be expected to teach graduate courses and direct 
graduate research in the fields of thermoelasticity, advanced dy- 
namics and structural mechanics. Employment will be effected 
under Civil Service regulations, with entrance salary levels 
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ranging from $8900 to $13,700 for 12 months of service. Aca- 
demic rank and salary depend upon qualifications. Address in- 
quiries to D. W. Breuer, Head, Department of Mechanics, Air 
Force Institute of Technology, WPAFB, Ohio. 

Philosophy: State liberal arts college in central Appalachian 
Mountains plans new position in philosophy beginning July 
or September, 1961. Young man with or near Ph.D. desired. 
Instructor or assistant professor with attractive salary and 
opportunity for tenure. Send complete details of education and 
experience; also references. V 1519 

Philosophy: Assistant professor who can teach courses in logic, 
Plato, modern philosophy, ethics, social philosophy or meta- 
physics. Salary range: $5700-$6500. Other details on request. 
Address: Department Chairman, College of the Pacific, Stockton 
4, California. ; 

Physics: Liberal arts college in South; teaching undergraduates 
with some opportunities for consultant's work with neighboring 
graduate school. Ph.D. desired. Beginning salary $7200-$7500 
for nine months of teaching. Summer School teaching additional 
$1500. Liberal fringe benefits. V 1520 

Physics: Midwest university; rank, assistant professor or asso- 
ciate professor, depending on experience. Ph.D. or near Ph.D. 
Send details of education and experience. V 1521 

Physics-Mathematics: Adding second member to physics depart- 
ment with prospect of chairmanship in four to five years. 
Qualified in electronics and atomic physics and also interested 
in teaching differential equations and multi-dimensional cal- 
culus. Unusually good facilities, small classes, opportunity for 
research. Rank and salary dependent upon qualifications. 

V 1522 


B. Black. 
anguage, 


a Registrar: State liberal arts college in central Appalachian Moun- 
t salary: tains has immediate opening for Registrar. Master's degree or 
V 15174 bigher, with experience, required. IBM experience desirable. 
ary open Salary $8000 up. Send complete details of education, experience, 
and references. V 1523 
2S enmad Religion: State liberal arts college in central Appalachian Moun- 
a plans new position in religion, with person to serve as 
Depart college Chaplain, beginning July or September, 1961. Young 
Colleg,§ 22 with highest appropriate degree desired. Appropriate rank 
'] with attractive salary and opportunity for tenure. Send complete 
pon details of education and experience; also references. V 1524 
suidance 
h.D. of Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, presents a challenge in edu- 
omplete! cation in a vital part of the world. West and Middle East are 
V 1518] contributing side by side to the development of a young and 
t, 1961. vigorous nation. Opportunities are available in engineering, 
red. Ap business administration and economics, the sciences, and the 
1S basis humanities. Graduate degrees required. Address inquiries to Dr. 
. Fringe] Howard P. Hall, Dean of Faculty, Robert College, Bebek Post 
srs Box 8, Istanbul, Turkey; with copy to the Near East College As- 
. Banks, 


sociation, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


Teachers Available 


Academic Dean: Man, 51, married. B.A., M.S., Ph.D.; 14 years 
as Dean of Arts and Sciences, 5 years as Graduate Dean, pro- 
fessor with 25 years teaching research in astronomy, physics, 
mathematics; Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi; numerous profes- 
sional societies, community leader, popular speaker, contributor 
to professional journals; in 13th year of administration and 
teaching in large public university; desire change to similar 
post in smaller institution with greater emphasis on the liberal 
arts. A 7628 

Administration: Man, mid-40's, married. All work except Ph.D. 
thesis; 10 years college administration and teaching; broad 
public relations experience. 50 articles. Seek opportunity to use 
qualifications in college development, extended services, inter- 
disciplinary project, ETV. Training includes administration, 
psychology, social work, theology. Now in Far West, but will 
relocate for opportunity. A 7629 

Administration-English: Man, 39. M.A., Ph.D., and over 10 years 
experience as English professor, academic dean, in state and lib- 
eral arts colleges. Desire position in, West or Far West. Publi- 
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cations, three papers this year at regional and national meetings. 
A 7630 

Administration or Teaching (General Science, Chemistry, Business 
Law): Army officer due to retire in 1961. Two degrees. A 7631 

Administration and/or Teaching, Public Relations and English 
Composition: Man, 42, married, 2 children, excellent healsh. 
Vice-President of major advertising and public relations agency 
in East; desire permanent association with university or col- 
lege. Novel published by major publishing house this year. 
Can assume complete charge of public relations program, either 
full-time, or combined with part-time teaching of novel, short 
story, English composition. Prefer eastern school with growth 
and increased enrollment objectives. Full résumé available prior 
to interviews. A.B. degree. A 7631-1 

American Civilization: See History and/or American Civiliza- 
tion, Key No. A 7671. 

American Studies: See English, Key No. A 7650. 

Art: Man, 32, married, 2 children. M.A., drawing and painting; 
M-F.A., painting; Ph.D., art history. Seek position as depart- 
ment head or teacher of theory of art, art history and/or studio 
courses. Prefer heading a newly-formed or expanding depart- 
ment. 4 years university teaching experience. Available June 
or September, 1961. A 7632 

Art: Man, 31, married, 1 child. B.F.A., M.F.A., plus advanced 
work toward the B.D. 3 years college teaching experience. Pre- 
fer small liberal arts college. A 7632-1 

Biologist, Zoologist: Man, 37, married. Ph.D. Broad training and 
varied subject experience. University and college teaching and 
research. Grant recipient. Seek permanent ranking teaching posi- 
tion, preferably with research opportunity. Available summer, 
1961. A 7633 

Biologist-Zoologist: Man, 35. Ph.D., University of California. 
Varied experience in teaching and government; desire academic 
position offering any combination of teaching, research, and 
administration. Experience largely with field and basic labora- 
tory subjects, with heavy emphasis on innovation and on pres- 
entation of biology as a valuable subject for liberal arts stu- 
dents. 5 yrs. teaching in liberal arts college in N.E.; publica- 
tions, research grants; Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, foreign 
travel award. Available immediately. A 7633-1 

Bursar-Business Manager: Man with 8 years of such administra- 
tive experience preceded by teaching and business activities. 
A.B., B.S. in commerce; M.A. Member of American Account- 
ing Association. A 7634 

Business Administration: Man, 41. LL.D., Harvard; M.A.; Phi 
Beta Kappa. Many years teaching experience in accounting, 
taxation, business law, insurance, personnel management, etc. ; 
also economics. Heavy professional and business experience in 
each of above areas. Carnegie grant for study abroad; research; 
publication. A 7635 

Business Administration: See Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration, Key No. 7641. 

Business Administration, Accounting: Man, 34. B.S., M.S. and 
working on Doctorate in major university. Have taught Introd. 
to Bus., acctng., bus. law. 4 yrs. exp. Available now. A 7636 

Chemistry: Man, 41, family. Ph. D. 9 years college teaching in 
analytical (quant., qual., instrumental), also general, physical, 
adv. inorganic, elem. organic and soil chemistry. Present posi- 
tion secure, but desire better location. A 7637 

Civil Engineering and Mathematics: Man, 36, married, 2 chil- 
dren, naturalized American. LL.B., Tehran; A.B., San Jose 
State College; B.S., Stanford; M.A., California; Sc.D., Paris. 
5 yrs. teaching experience in civil engineering. 4 yrs. teaching 
experience in lower division physics and Math. Experience in 
civil engineering; fluent knowledge of 4 languages. Member 
of A.A.U.P. Available summer and fall, 1961. A 7638 

Economics: Ph.D., Stanford; completing two-year teaching-re- 
search appointment in Middle East. Many publications. Strong 
interest in good teaching. Experience in government employ- 
ment, major foundations, and business. A 7639 

Economics: Man, 38. B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D. nine years teaching 

experience, 1 year of government service. Specialties: monetary 

theory, international economics, national income analysis. 
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Teaching experience has included wide variety of other courses, 
graduate and undergraduate. Desire teaching position in col- 
lege or university, or research position with public agency or 
private organization. A 7640 
Economics and Business Administration: Man, in forties; 20 
years of post-doctoral research, writing, and teaching. A 7641 
Economics and Business Administration: Man, 41. LL.B., Har- 
vard; M.A.; B.A. summa cum laude. Money and banking; 
Corp. Fin.; extensive experience teaching elementary economics, 
labor economics, and theory. Also accounting, taxation, and 
business law. Publication. Carnegie grant for London School of 
Economics. A 7642 
Economics, Finance, Business Administration: Man, 50, married. 
Ph.D., large university. Business experience; diversified teach- 
ing; administration; various publications. A 7643 
Economics (Principles, Labor Economics, Labor Law, Public 
Utilities, Econ. Thought, Comparative Econ. Systems, U.S. 
Econ. History): Man, 30, married. B.A., M.A., Ph.D. disser- 
tation in process. 5 years of full-time college teaching; mem- 
ber of state panel of arbitrators; recipient of research grant; 
experience as research assistant, job analyst, supervisor of State 
Department project; instructor for adult school. A 7644 
Economic Theory (Traditional, Mathematical, The Leontief Ma- 
trix): Man, 6 years teaching experience. Available February, 
1961. A 7645 
Education: Man, 41, married. Ed.D. (Ivy League University). 
5 years university teaching experience in education, including 
student teaching supervision; 5 years liberal arts teaching in 
public and private colleges. Major Fields: foundations of edu- 
cation, social psychology, educational sociology. Publications, 
research interests, counseling skill, extensive travel. Available 
fall, 1961. A 7646 
Education: Man, 44. Ed.D. Curriculum, foundations, principles, 
philosophy, methods. Supervisory and public school teaching; 
9 yrs. coll. teaching. Available summer or fall, 1961. A 7647 
Education: Man, 32, family. B.A., M.A., English; D.Ed.: educa- 
tional history, philosophy; comparative education; secondary 
education; English and English education. Experience teaching 
superior HS Advanced Placement Program; visiting professor, 
1960, in Soviet education; English at college level. Three arti- 
cles, 1959, reputable journals; paper, 1960, Soviet education. 
Desire education, English, or interdepartmental position. 
A 7648 
Education: Man, 34, married. B.S., Elementary Education, U.T. 
M.A., Curriculum and Teaching, Peabody; Ed.S., Supervision 
and Teacher Education, Peabody and TCCU. 5 years teaching, 
supervisory, and administrative experience on elementary, sec- 
ondary and college levels; 3 years foreign experience as Edu- 
cation Program Officer for U. S. Government Agency. Member 
A.A.U.P., Life Member N.E.A., A.H.E., Honor Student. Desire 
position in expanding education department of junior college 
or senior college in South, Southeast, or Southwest. Available 
September, 1961. A 7649 
English: Man, 30, married. A.B., M.A., English; completing 
second M.A., American Studies. Total 5 years university teach- 
ing experience in freshman English, humanities, American lit- 
erature, sophomore survey, etc. Can teach: Development of 
Short Story and Novel; 19th and 20th Century American Lit.; 
Short Story Writing; American Civilization; Contemporary 
Literature. Currently instructor at midwestern state university. 
Prefer location in or reasonably near metropolitan area. Avail- 
able Sept., 1961. A 7650 
English: Man, thirties, family. Ph.D. 14 years university experi- 
ence in major English and humanities department offerings. 
Sound background with special preparation and interest in 
American literature, dramatic literature, creative writing, criti- 
cism, poetry. Seek position which allows some concentration in 
areas of specialization at upper division and graduate levels. 
Current position teaching and administrative. Administrative 
position considered. Available September, 1961. A 7651 
English: Man, 27, veteran, married, child. M.A. 2 years teaching 
experience as graduate assistant. Available Sept., 1961. A 7652 
English: Man, 36, married, 3 children. Ph.D. 12 years university, 
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college exp. Publications. Specialty: American literature. Wish 
to relocate in the East. Desire challenging, stimulating teach. 
ing program. Broad interests, highly adaptable. Available sum. 
mer or fall, 1961. A 7653 
English: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ph.D., University of 
Chicago. Publications include a textbook, 4 articles in learned 
journals, and a prize-winning short story. 8 years teaching 
experience, mainly in American literature, comparative litera. 
ture, and humanities surveys. Would like teaching position in 
a school that encourages writing and research. 
English: Man, 34, married, 3 children. B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Over 


10 years varied undergraduate and graduate university teaching J 


experience. Major interests: 19 century British literature (par. 


book and articles. Research in progress but primary interest 
quality teaching. 


Bread Loaf and two important universities. Holder of 6 


fellowships. 10 years of teaching experience. Publications in. ] 
clude creative and scholarly works in American and European § 


journals, several textbooks; additional books in the process of 
publication, including two book-length works of scholarship. 
Special interests: Restoration, current literature, and creative 
writing. Have taught all standard freshman and sophomore 
courses, Criticism, world literature, contemporary poetry, short 
story, advanced composition, and creative writing. Currently 


in good liberal arts college or university with a liberal arts 
atmosphere. Widely traveled. Believer in social amenities. 
Available fall, 1961. A 7656 
English: Man, 55, married. M.A., Ph.D. Desire nonchurch col- 
lege, small university in sizeable town. Trained in Renaissance, 
Enlightenment, comparative literature. Interested in prose 
narrative, biography, relations art, literature. Can teach: fresh- 
men, surveys, period introductions, Shakespeare, short story. 
Feb., 1961. .A 7657 
English: Man, 44, married, children. Ph.D. 10 years under 
graduate and graduate teaching; administration; thesis direc. 
tion; editing; publications. Can teach novel, drama, criticism, 
other undergraduate areas. Main interests European-English 
Renaissance and modern poetry. Interested in college or uni- 
versity teaching or department chairmanship for fall, 1961. 
Now in tenure position. A 7658 
English: Man, Ph.D., leading university; mature, successful 
teacher; broad undergraduate college and university experience 
in novel, humanities, American literature, advanced writing, 
etc.; fully qualified graduate teaching in criticism and Shakes. 
peare. Member TIAA. Want univ. or good nondenominational 
liberal arts coll., not South. Available Sept., 1961. A 7659 
English: Man, 31, married, 2 children. English Ph.D. and some 
graduate work in history. Publications; articles and novel in 
progress. 2 years part-time and 7 years full-time college and 
university teaching. Courses in writing for freshmen and ad- 
vanced students, world literature and world civilization, Amer- 
ican literature and American civilization, Irish Renaissance, 
humanities for undergraduates and graduates. Available Sept, 
1961. A 7660 
English and English Education: See Education, Key No. A 7648. 
English or English-Journalism: Man, 36, married, children. Ph.D. 
10 years college administrative and teaching (literature, par- 
ticularly American, and writing courses) experience. Have 
directed graduate theses. Publications: book (second in prog: 
ress) and articles. Former newspaper editor-publisher. Inter- 
ested in teaching, departmental chairmanship, or deanship for 
fall, 1961. A 7661 
English or Italian Renaissance Literature, Literary Criticism: 
Retired, 72. Author of a dozen volumes; books now in process 
of publication. Many articles. Long experience in directing 
graduates. Allan H. Gilbert, Department of English, Wayne 
State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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inglish, Philosophy, Speech Therapy, Stagecraft, Violin and ence. A book and articles published, completing second book. 


¢. Wish f Chord Organ Music, General Education: General Training Now associate professor. Desire position in an academic in- 
B teach. § Instructor Credential, United States Civil Service Commission, stitution. Available June, 1961. A 7669 
le sum- | State Private School Occupational License. Production Super- History: Man, 44, married. Ph.D., Columbia University. Major 
A 76533 | visor, Rococo Fantasy Stagecraft Players. Write or wire Dr. fields: British history, commonwealth and empire, medieval 
rsity of James A. Butler, 1312 Marion Street, Tampa 2, Florida. Europe, Chinese or Far Eastern history. 10 years college teach- 
learned Biench and German: Woman, Ph.D., long and successful teach- ing, 2 years research on Far Eastern affairs in U. S. govern- ; 
teaching ing experience, at present associate professor with tenure; ment. Residence and research in Britain. Publications. Now 2 
© litera. H native command of French and German; American citizen; associate professor at an eastern liberal arts college. Desire ag 


ition in available June, 1961 or 1962. Full professorship sought, but position in college or university with ample library facilities or : 
A 7654 not essential. Coeducational preferred. A 7661-1 within commut. distance thereof. Available Sept., 1961. A 7670 < 
>. Over Bench, Latin, Humanities: Man, 40, married, 2 children. M.A., History: Man, 33, family, American. Ph.D. Specialist in Eastern ; : 
teaching Mi French, N.Y.U.; summers at Middlebury and U. de Grenoble. and Central European history. German Gov't Grant 1958 to nee 
re (par Mi Finishing dissertation; have passed Ph.D. orals. 12 years ex- Siid-ost Inst., Munich Univ.; 8 mos., Univ. of Belgrade and 

a devel. MM perience teaching lang. and lit., the last 2 in college incl. lab. Novi Sad. 2 years at present teaching position. Speak fluent 

lish de- Mand machines. Publ. on Proust in French Review in Fr. A 7662 French, German, Serbo-Croatian; read Russian. Can offer 

ms: one Mology: Man, Ph.D., broad practical and academic experience ; courses in Eastern and Central European history, Middle East 

interest Hj publications, Sigma Xi, etc. Now pleasantly situated holding and Islamic history, Western Civilization. Publications in 

A 7655 i an associate professorship, but interested in a more challenging progress. Available Sept., 1961. A 7670-1 

an uni: @ position providing balance between good teaching and re- History: See Political Science, Key No. A 7688. ad 

tudy at J search. Salary open. A 7662-1 History and/or American Civilization: Man, 49, family. Ph.D., 
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program. A 7663 teaching experience, including 2 years directing an American 
Geman: Man, 53, American-born. Wish position as chairman, Civilization program. Have held chairmanships. Currently vis- 


larship. § head, organizer of a new department or reorganizer of an iting professor at mid-western state university. Publications, 
creative § old one. Every possible qualification. A 7664 and office in learned society of special field; also editorial 
homore fi German: Man, 40, native German, married. Dr. phil., Hamburg: responsibilities for historical journal. Access to good library, 
y, short # B Litt., Oxford; Research Fellow, Harvard. Teaching experi- music, theater, etc., important. Available June or September, 
urrently HB ence with American students. Desire university teaching posi- 1961. A 7671 
terested Hf tion. A 7664-1 History and International Relations: Man, 32, married, 2 chil- 
ral arts Berman and Russian: Man, Ph.D. (European background), pres- dren. M.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. Major interests in 
renities. HM ent rank assistant professor. Long, successful teaching experi- Far Eastern history and international relations. Have also 
A 7656 Hi ence. Fluency in both languages, and fully qualified to teach taught Russian history, U. S. diplomatic history, social science 
‘ch col- HM these languages and literature. Wide and varied experience in seminar, world civilization. 5 years teaching experience, now 
issance, MJ oral-aural method and use of language laboratory. Widely chairman and associate professor of Department of History 
| prose Wi traveled. Now in tenure position. Available summer or fall, and Political Science in a midwest liberal arts college. Publi- 
: fresh 9 1961. A 7665 cations on China and education. Research in progress. Sponsor 
t story. ierman and Russian: See Russian and German, Key No. A 7691. of various educational and community activities. President of 
A 7657 WMistory: Man, 52, married, 5 children. Seasoned historian of AAUP chapter. Fluent Chinese, with knowledge of French 
under @j antiquity, now university professor and department head with and Russian. Prefer eastern or metropolitan location or within 
; direc. Mi tenure. Desire change of campus at higher salary. Ph.D.; 10 commuting distance thereof, with access to good library. Sab- 
iticism, @} books, 250 articles; long experience in graduate and under- batical leave in 1961-62. A 7672 
English @ graduate teaching. A 7666 History-Political Science: Man, 31, married, 3 children. B.A., 
or uni- Miistory: Man, 30, married. Ph.D.; U.S. history, most periods; M.A., University of Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Princeton Univer- 
, 1961. H economic history, U.S.; have organized survey and interdisci- sity. Special interest and training in history and politics, par- 
A 7658 @ plinary courses. 9 years experience. Ford fellowship, publica- ticularly of the Near East. 7 years teaching and research ex- 
ccessful § tions. Wish to return to teaching from employment with in- perience. Presently employed by UNESCO, overseas, Director 
erience # dustrial firm. Available on short notice. Minimum, $7500. of Research and Documentation. Near East and European lan- 
writing, A 7667 guage competence. Extensive travel in Europe and Near East. 
Shakes- J History: Man, 45, married. Ph.D., University of California Books and articles. Seek relocation, promising position to 
ational J (Berkeley) in history. Fields of emphasis: Modern European, teach, do research in European-Near Fast historical-political 
A 7659 {| Latin America, United States, and Ancient. Specialized work interaction. Available September, 1961. A 7673 
d some f on the French Revolution and Russian history. Over 15 years Home Economics: B.S., Cornell; M.A., Columbia. Textiles and 
ovel inf college teaching experience, including one year abroad. Some clothing major. Retiring in June, 1961. Experience in high 
ge and} publication; manuscripts in preparation. Research ability in school and college teaching, department head for 13 years. 
ind ad- {|} French, German, Spanish, Russian, Gaelic, and Latin. Besides Desire teaching position in college. A 7674 
Amer- | teaching in most fields of history, applicant has also taught Humanities: See English, Key No. A 7654. 
issance, J a number of college courses in political science and sociology. Humanities (Classics, History, Philosophy): Man, 39, single. 
> Sept. A 7668 Ph.D. Experience: 10 years college teaching in Europe and in 
\ 7660 | History: Man, 44, married. Ph.D., Columbia University. Major U.S. Excellent references. Available Sept., 1961. A 7675 
, 7648} fields: American history, ante-bellum and Civil War, social International Studies: Man, 34, married. Ph.D. Assistant profes- 
.Ph.D.] and intellectual; modern European. 9 years teaching experi- sor; 4 years of teaching experience in one of the well-known 
e, pat’ | ence on both high school and college levels. Publications. midwest universities. Specialty in African and India(n) studies. 
Have | Winner of outstanding teacher award. Now associate profes- Inter-disciplinary interests. Also experience in T.V. teaching. 
| prog: | sor at an eastern liberal arts college. Desire position that Forthcoming publications. Excellent recommendations. Availa- 
Inter-]_ combines teaching with research opportunitjes. Available either ble summer or fall, 1961. A 7675-1 
rip for} Feb., 1961 or Sept., 1961. A 7668-1 Italian Renaissance: See English or Italian Renaissance Literature, 
\ 7661 History: Man, 44, married. LL.M., University of Latvia, M.A., Literary Criticism, Allan H. Gilbert, Department of English, 
ticism: Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. Field of concentration: mod- Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
process | ern European history. Two special fields: ancient history and Languages and Lit. (French, German, Russian, Spanish): M.A. 
recting | medieval history. Minor: philosophy. 5 years college teaching in educational psychology, Docteur és Lettres in linguistics. 
Wayne} in the United States and 5 years European teaching experi- Specialty: Language teacher training. 20 years undergraduate 
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and graduate teaching; thesis direction; research experience 
with grant potential. Numerous publications. Listed in Who’s 
Who and Directory of American Scholars. Age 62. Invite cor- 
respondence regarding organization of a Summer Institute of 
Languages and Scientific Studies. Will also accept administra- 
tive responsibilities in connection with a challenging oppor- 
tunity in a teaching and/or research position in a university 
or college for fall, 1961. Summer position desired. A 7676 
Mathematics: Man, 36, married, Ph.D., mathematics. Have taught 
in an eastern state university, a well-known liberal arts college, 
and currently professor at an eastern teacher's college. Strong 
interest in teacher education. Author of well-known text. Desire 
department chairmanship or academic deanship in institution 
offering both liberal arts and education degrees. Available 
September, 1961. A 7677 
Mathematics: Man, 49. Now college professor at a state university; 
desire summer teaching position. Available June, 1961. 
A 7678 
Mathematics: Man, 38, single. M.A., Ohio State University. 12 
years of university teaching experience. Desire position teach- 
ing freshman mathematics in a public junior college or public 
four-year institution. Available immediately. A 7679 
Mathematics: Man, 48, American, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Pro- 
fessor, 18 years college and university teaching experience, 7 
years as department head, 5 years applied mathematics in sci- 
entific development work. Strong in applied mathematics. Mem- 
bership in professional organizations, officer in one, scholastic 
honors, publications. Prefer department chairmanship with insti- 
tution interested in providing a balance between good teaching 
and research. Excellent references. Position, salary and availa- 
bility open. A 7680 
Microbiology: Man, 40, family. Ph.D., U. of Wis. Author cur- 
rent textbook. 15 yrs. teaching, research. Wish professorship 
or dept. chairmanship after present yr. in govt. science admn. 
Previously Assoc. Prof., bacteriology, large Midwest med. sch. 
Many publications, nutrition, antibiosis, ecology, enzymes. 
Available summer, 1961. A 7681 
Music: Man, 37, married, 2 children. B. Mus., M. Mus., Ph.D. 
10 years’ college teaching; present chairman of seven-man de- 
partment; theory, music literature, organ; Associate degree in 
A.G.O. Available June, 1961. A 7682 
Music: Man, 45, married, 2 sons. B. Mus., New England Con- 
servatory; M.A., Harvard; Harvard Fellow; MacDowell Fellow. 
Conductor, composer, lecturer. Music Director of Miami's 
Festival of the Americas, founder and conductor of All-Miami 
Youth Symphony, Miami's ‘Composer of the Year’’—1955. 
Composer of 40 documentary films. Active in civic and com- 
munity music projects for past 10 years. Emphasis on Latin 
American cultural affairs. Seek university or college position 
where opportunity of developing Inter-American program is 
present. Can formulate and carry out programs leading to 
international recognition for university or college and sur- 
rounding community of great significance to our own country. 
Many creative ideas of great practical strength and value. 
Available summer or fall, 1961. Full professorship desired. 
Member of A.A.U.P., A.S.C.A.P., M.T.N.A. A 7683 
Philosophy: Mature man, married. A.B., B.D., S.T.M. 12 years 
college teaching; some administrative experience and in build- 
ing Philosophy Department. Taught general subjects in depart- 
ment, ethics, history of religion, speech. Desire change and 
advancement; general post in philosophy; will teach philosophy 
of religion and Bible if useful. Available June, 1960. A 7684 
Philosophy: British University Lecturer, 4 years lecturing ex- 
perience in philosophy in England. Seek lectureship in an 
American (or Canadian) university, immediately. M.A. (First 
Class Honours, St. Andrews); B. Litt. (Oxon) ; B.Sc. (Oxon). 
Research degrees in both philosophy and psychology. A 7685 
Philosophy: Woman, 27, unmarried. Ph.D., Yale, 1960. Especial- 
ly interested in philosophy of language, theory of knowledge, 
phenomenology, history of philosophy. Available immediately. 
31 Point Street, Natick, Massachusetts. 
Philosophy of Education: Man, 44, family. Desire teaching po- 
sition in Metropolitan region of New York. Presently on 
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leave. Have taught since 1938 on all levels. 10 years experj.J—_ 
ence on college level. Taught philosophy of education, educa... 
tional theory, history of education; aesthetics, ethics, political 
theory; higher education in the United States, curriculum, prob. Ma 
lems and principles of education; experience with practice Ji 


teachers; administration. Published articles 


in Educational 


Theory, Saturday Review, Journal of Educational Sociology, “— 


School and Society, Junior College Journal, AAUP Bulletin, 


Antioch Review. President, A.A.U.P. chapter, two years; 
President, Middle Atlantic States Philosophy of Education So. 
ciety, two years. A 7686 


Political Science: Man, 38, single. Ph.D., Chicago (also LLB, ae 


Stanford). Now hold temp. appointment as asst. prof. pol. sa, i 


at Calif. state college, teaching Am. govt., state govt. Available 
February, 1961. A 7@7 
Political Science: Man, 30, single. A.M., Univ. of Michigan, 
Ph.D. dissertation nearing completion. Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi. Major fields: American and comparative govem 
ment (special interest British govt. and politics), political 
thought, international relations. Also prepared to teach Ameti- 


can, modern European, and English history. 4 years teaching ie 


experience in political science and history at state university & 


and private liberal arts college. Seek challenging position at 
liberal arts college or university, preferably in small- or medi- 
um-sized city. Would especially welcome opportunity as depart 
ment chairman or one-man department to develop a strong po- 
litical science major. Minimum salary considered: $6000 for 
9 months. Available September, 1961. A 7688 

Political Science and Public Administration: Associate professor 
available for academic appointment upon return from overseas 
program September, 1961. Fields: public administration, com. 
parative government, international politics, and national gov- 
ernment. Ph.D. with 6 years university teaching and con 
sulting experience. 3 years employment in U. S. Government. 
Age, 38. A 7689 

Psychology: Woman, 37, single. A.B., M.A., psychology; M.A, 
secondary education, George Washington Univ.; 8 years teach 
ing in public schools; 1 year in college teaching psychology, 
statistics, English. Desire position in state-affiliated college. 
Available immediately. A 7690 

Religion: See Philosophy, Key No. A 7684. 

Russian and German: Man. Ph.D. Many years of experience in 
teaching and academic administration. Excellent scholastic back- 
ground. Can also teach Russian civilization and history. Good 
knowledge of other languages. Many publications. At present 
department chairman. Desire suitable position to teach and/or 
opportunity to organize and establish Russian at college, uni- 


versity or other academic institution. Available June or Sep- | 


tember, 1961. A 7691 
Russian Language, Literature, History, and Economy of Russia: 
Man. Graduate, Belgian and Russian universities. 2 years gradu- 
ate study in America. 10 years teaching experience. Publica- 
tions. Presently employed by U. S. Government. Desire re- 
search or teaching position in a college or university. Will con- 
sider any opportunity helping to complete Ph.D. A 7692 
Sociology: Man, 36, single. M.A. Now Asst. Prof. of business 
adm., but have taught sociology and economics in a state uni- 
versity. Born in U. S. and still a U. S. citizen, but have resided 
in Algeria, India, Pakistan, Germany, Morocco, Greece, and 
Turkey. In fifth year of full-time college teaching. Have also 
worked for the U. S. Government as a Commodity-Industry 
Analyst and as an Economic Statistician. Interested in a col- 
lege teaching and/or research position so that Ph.D. can be 
finished in evenings and/or Saturdays at a nearby graduate 
school. Available June 12, 1961. A 7693 
Special Education (Mentally Retarded) Methods of Teaching: 
Man, 36. Ed.D. pending. 4 years teaching experience. Seek part- 
time assignment, spring and summer, 1961. A 7694 
Statistics (Business, Mathematical, Quality Control): See Eco- 
nomic Theory, Key No. A 7645 


Zoologist (General and Vertebrate); Ecologist: Ph.D. (Cali- j 


fornia). 13 years of college and university teaching, research, 
and administration. A 7695 
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“9; \While other forms of general transportation operate on government- 
**°'lprovided right-of-ways, for which they make inadequate or no user pay- 


se, |ments, railroads build and maintain their own and pay taxes on them, too. 


A 7695 


TIN In everyone's interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportunity 
to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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TODAY’S 


The 60's will see many new and important develop- 
ments in the field of data processing systems. These 
developments offer the college graduate an opportu- 
nity to do important and rewarding work with rapid 


| advancement potential. 


Here are some of the IBM developments which the 
talented young college graduate of today will help 
shape to the future: 


TELE-PROCESSING* SYSTEMS. 

New systems are now under development at IBM which 
can result in vast communication networks with hun- 
dreds of ‘‘feeder’’ stations from which data can be 
transmitted over telephone lines, by microwaves or 
other methods, to a centrally located computer. This 
will make possible nationwide, even world-wide data 
systems. These systems could have a profound effect 
in areas such as weather forecasting and air traffic 
control. 


PROCESS CONTROL SYSTEMS. 

The decade of the 60’s will see great strides forward 
in the development of process control systems. IBM 
now has in various stages of development advanced 
computer systems which can control with great pre- 
cision many of the ‘‘repetitive’’ types of processes 
in industry. These systems can also assure high qual- 
ity of product by controlling optimum ‘‘mix’’ of raw 
materials, monitoring of production, and finally in- 
spection of the finished product. 


SPACE SYSTEMS. 


IBM systems now predict the orbits of our earth sat- 


*Trademark 


COLLEGE GRADUATE WILL 
SHAPE THESE NEW DATA SYSTEMS AT IBh 


ellites and help track rockets during probes into c utd 
space. And now being developed at IBM are miniatu 
ized, shockproof computers which can be built :ig 
into a rocket, guiding and even correcting its cours 
in flight, completely independent of ground con:ro 
IBM is also developing various systems to be used iq 
our man-into-space probes. 


MANAGEMENT OPERATING SYSTEMS. 

MOS, as the systems are called, help managemen 
of manufacturing industries to achieve the maximun 
effective utilization of their resources. This syste 
takes the ‘‘guess-and-hope”’ type of forecast-planning 
out of tremendously complex manufacturing opera 
tions. Decisions can now be made on the basis of upim 
to-the-minute information gathered from all phase@i™ 
of the operations by the MOS. These systems will b 
continually evolving to meet specialized needs. 


Positions will be open to the college graduate in re : 
search, development, manufacturing, programming 
and systems engineering (marketing, sales, and apg 
plications). The office of employment at IBM will beg 
glad to supply you with any information which will 4 
be of help to your students. Brochures dealing with ; 
specific employment areas are available. 


For additional information, or for brochures, please—im™ 
write: 
Director of Recruitment, Dept. 885Z 


IBM Corporation 
® 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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